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TORYISM AND TOIL. 


Ir does not require a very intimate knowledge of the Conservative 
party to perceive that it contains two schools of politicians, which 
more or less pull against each other. The conflict (or, perhaps it 
would be pleasanter to say the friendly rivalry) extends throughout 
the party, reaching down to the least important of the rank and file. 
The most, indeed the only remarkable thing in this is, that both 
groups claim to be the true representatives of historic Toryism, 
and that, too, on the strength of their greatest differences, viz.— 
their respective views as to labour. The attitude of the two groups 
towards each other might be put this way. The one group thinks 
itself clever and calls the other stupid ; the other calls itself safe, and 
thinks its rival dangerous. 

Almost any middle-class Conservative may stand for the latter 
group : the former claim Lord Randolph Churchill as their repre- 
sentative man. Lord Randolph, like Lord Beaconsfield, is indeed 
dead. There are, however, some of us who think there is an ideal 
to be found in his speeches and policy, more especially in regard to 
working-class questions, that is not dead, and that should not die. 
In the light of that ideal we desire to put certain considerations as to 
labour questions before our friends of the other group, now dominant 
in the Conservative party. We suggest to them, that if they would 
dispossess their minds of certain preconceived ideas as to working 
people and come to the question fresh, they might find that much 
which they now oppose, and think they ought to oppose, as Tories, 
they should rather on that ground support. We suggest further that, 
their eyes opened, they might see that in some things they are being 
made the tools of their Radical or Progressive opponents, who, having 
appropriated a Tory policy, are forcing its authors or their nominal 
sucerssors to oppose their own policy, which was right, and to defend 
a p sition not brilliant in itself, accepted at second-hand. We do 
not say that this is so; we merely respectfully suggest that it may 
be so. 

At the outset we shall all agree that we want organised labour to 
be for us, and we can hardly help agreeing that on the whole it is 
against us; at least, it is certainly going against us; whereas in Lord 
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Randolph’s best time it was rapidly leaving the Liberals. The elec- 
tion of 1895 may not seem to bear this out, but any one who is not a 
party agent and knows working men, and has taken the trouble to 
examine this matter independently, must admit that the trade- 
unionists, as far as they voted against the Radicals, did so from 
disgust at their doing so little, not from disapproval of Radical views. 
Theirs was not a Conservative vote. Get together a number of trade- 
unionists, under non-party conditions, as in working-men’s social clubs, 
debating societies, or mechanics’ institutes, and you will find the 
majority against the Conservatives. Even with a Conservative measure 
before them so inestimably beneficial to workmen as the Compensation 
for Accidents Bill, they will bless the Bill rather than its authors, or 
the party its authors induced to pass it. Their attitude is one of more 
or less aloofness from either party, but more so from the Conservatives. 
And these men are among the best elements in our population. The 
members of working-men’s social clubs are very much superior to the 
men who frequent the political clubs, whether Conservative or Liberal. 
The Radicals among them would not think of frequenting the Radical 
clubs, which they dislike as secret drinking-shops. In fact, apart 
from politics, trade-unionists are just the men the Conservative would 
commend. They are, as a whole, temperate, respectable, and self- 
respecting. They are entitled to appeal to character; an appeal 
which gives even their extreme claims the right toa hearing. We 
are not suggesting any attempt at squaring things incompatible. If 
the claims of the working classes are inconsistent with the principles 
the Tory believes to be vital to the country’s interests, he must 
frankly oppose them; if they are not thus inconsistent, and are 
otherwise justifiable, they must be admitted and satisfied, no matter 
what the indirect effect on the balance of party politics. 

There are some who seem to think that to mention the words 
“democracy” and “aristocracy ’”’ is a sufficient demonstration of the 
incompatibility of Toryism and trades-unions. An aristocratic con- 
stitution was, of course, a Tory ideal which is inconsistent with the 
political life of to-day. The political supremacy of the aristocracy, 
however, was broken not by labour, but by the middle classes. The 
Tories honestly believed that the Government of the country could be 
carried on better in the interests of the entire community by a class 
trained from father to son in political life, and ennobled by the 
responsibility of inherited position. They may have been wrong, 
they may have been right; but right or wrong, the middle classes 
once really let in, the Tory form of constitution was absolutely lost. 
The subsequent admission of the working classes did not take the 
country one jot farther away from the Tory form ; it has rather served 
by counterbalancing middle-class weight to restore aristocratic 
influence. So far as labour claims are politically democratic, they 
introduce no new element, and are no more incompatible with Toryism 
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than the claims of other classes; moreover, the present programme of 
the trades-unions is very much more social than political ; so that its 
clashing, if it does clash, with Tory political ideals, does not involve 
Tory rejection of the programme as a whole. The inquiry cannot be 
dismissed thus summarily ona single issue. Aristocracy and democracy 
do not explain that vague repulsion which a large proportion of working 
men and a large proportion of Conservatives feel for each other. Nor 
is it got rid of by the very obvious good deeds of the Conservatives. Is 
it because these good deeds spring from a kind of compulsion and so result 
in benefits given with a bad grace? If so, it will quite account for the 
phenomenon. No one likes a person he grudgingly benefits, and 
almost everyone prefers the man he thinks likes him to the man who 
benefits him. We all prefer a comrade to a patron. Rightly or 
wrongly, many working men have the feeling that Conservative regard 
for them does not come from the heart ; that what is done is done of 
necessity ; that the policy is not quite genuine. Certainly it might 
be thought that past deeds were the best test of the true friend, and 
it seems strange that hard-headed men should be so ready to forgive 
the other party their exiguous performances for their large professions. 
And yet these trade-unionists for the most part are hard-headed men ; 
they are not fools to be carried away by mere tall talk. They are 
the kind of men you would expect to be very much alive to the argu- 
ment of deeds, and that they are so in fact is seen by their coolness 
to both parties. They really like neither, though of the two they 
incline to the Liberals. They know well enough that in the past the 
Liberal capitalist, the middle-class plutocrat, has been the real enemy 
of the working classes ; but they are not less aware that this element 
is disappearing from the Radical party, and is passing over to the Con- 
servatives. The average middle-class Conservative, largely infected 
by this Liberal immigration, is not fond of working men as a class ; 
and this repugnance, which he does not quite like to admit even to 
himself, he tries to justify or explain on impossible grounds, and so 
makes things worse. He deceives himself by these fallacies, but he 
does not deceive others. He trots out, for instance, the old make- 
shift of the stake in the country. It does not strike him, that if you 
have an immense section of the population whom you cannot trust 
because they have no stake in the country, the obvious remedy is to 
give them a stake in the country; for after all it is their country, 
whether they have interests in it or not. And if they have no 
interests in it, what is to be said of a political order which allows the 
interests of a vast body of its freemen (not aliens, not slaves) to be 
wholly divergent from those of their country ? But, of course, the 
assumption itself is glaringly untrue. The rich man may live almost 
independently of his country ; law and public institutions can only 
reach his outworks; and to him war is mainly a matter of loss of 
more or less property. Toa poor man national life is everything. 
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Take two instances: national education to the rich man is but a 
matter of a few more or a few less pounds out of his pocket; to the 
poor man it is his chance in life. Public collections, again, how much 
more do they mean to a poor man than to one who has collections of 
his own, or at any rate can see any number by paying? The truth 
as to the stake-in-the-country fallacy is that by country, those who 
advance it really mean the existing order and not the nation. So 
that it comes to this—only they are to have any power to affect an 
existing order who are interested in keeping it up, who have a stake 
in its maintenance. That may be very sound from the point of view 
of those who believe in the status quo ; but it does not seem to be very 
convincing as an argument. Then there is “the privileged class” 
theory—a theory which middle-class people apply only to working 
men. Whenever there is a question of any public body treating its 
workmen favourably, some Conservative is sure to raise the cry, that 
it will create a privileged class of workmen, and so produce discontent 
amongst the less fortunate! The logical outcome of the argument is 
that the lowest standard should always be taken by public bodies ; 
since, if youtake any other standard, there must always be some less 
privileged workmen for discontent to infect. It is unfortunate that 
those who are opposed to favourable discrimination of this kind 
cannot put their opposition on at least legitimate grounds, such as 
the pockets of the tax-payers or rate-payers, and avoid recourse 
to arguments which they would be ashamed to advance except in 
the case of working men. 

There is also the conscience salve of charity. The poorer classes, 
we are told, may be badly placed as against the rich; but see how 
much is done for them! If you readjust the national machine 
more in their favour, you will be cutting away the ground from 
the feet of charity. Just so; the institution of poverty is to be 
kept up to allow those who are not poor the opportunity of making 
a display of Christian graces and of inward congratulation on their 
superiority to those they benefit. Some, and honest folk too, have 
so far deluded themselves, as to be drawn into the profanity of 
doubting whether the State removal of poverty (suppose it were 
possible) would not be rebellion against the Divine saying, “ The 
poor always ye have with you.” If people believed what they 
always readily admit—that their property was a trust—they would 
feel that charity is not a matter for any very complacent satisfaction, 
still less for self-congratulation. Whether we admit or not that it 
should be possible to claim as a right what is now given as a favour, 
we ought at least to be able to understand how in many cases those 
who are receiving charity feel less gratitude than is looked for, from 
the bitter conviction that they are being given what ought to be 
their own. Charity is at best but a palliative. 

Every time a Conservative indulges in argumentative frauds of 
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this kind he damages his own party, and, what is much more serious, 
tends to undermine some great principles of policy with which that 
party is connected. But there are others who, without condescend- 
ing to transparent fallacies, honestly believe and openly declare that 
too much is being made of the working classes; that party competi- 
tion is giving them undue importance ; that to them the whole com- 
munity is being sacrificed. But do these people realise what these 
same ‘“ working classes” mean to the body politic? Do they 
consider their numerical proportion? Do they remember that they 
include the great majority of the absolutely poor in the land? That 
they are the classes whence we draw our soldiers, sailors, and police ? 
that they are the repository of the skill required for a vast number 
of necessary crafts? that they are mainly engaged in producing as 
against exchanging ? that they hold the lives of the travelling public 
largely in their hands? Surely no one who considers all this can 
be surprised at the large share of attention politics accord to the 
working classes. That the word should be constantly on our lips is 
not strange; but it would be wrong were it not so. Doubtless every 
section of the population that is not anti-social is necessary to the 
prosperity of a State, but all are not, as the labouring people, funda- 
mentally necessary to its existence. 

And with all their necessity to the State, and with all the attention 
they have secured, is their lot so very pleasant? Assume, and it 
is a large assumption, that work and trades-union wages are always 
forthcoming, so that we need not consider scarcity of food, clothing, 
and shelter (although the apprehension of such scarcity must always 
remain), even then, compare the life opening to the child of an artisan 
and to a public school boy. The workman’s child goes to school, 
and while school life lasts, if food and clothes are forthcoming, he 
is happy and doing well: but at thirteen or younger, just when the 
educated man’s child begins to feel the force of school life, when the 
intellect begins to expand, when the possibilities of life dawn on the 
child’s mind, youth breaks off sharply for the workman’s child. His 
boy and girl have to take their place in the ranks of grown men and 
women, and there they age quickly. They may be successful, they may 
be able to live; but in all soberness it cannot be said that the prospects 
of life are very bright to any of them who, wanting to get on, trouble 
themselves to take long views. Calculate coldly, in the light of such 
statistics as those collected by Mr. Charles Booth, the chances for and 
against these children on entering work-a-day life, and the melancholy 
of the East London faces becomes intelligible. Melancholy is just 
the real fact of their lives. Most of them are not by any means 
poverty-stricken, and yet there is hardly room in their lives for happi- 
ness. Discussion of working-class questions is cursed by the exigencies 
of the party case, one side thinking it necessary to be optimistic, the 
other pessimistic: both untrue. The truth is that the average work- 
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ing person is passably well provided with food, clothing, and shelter, 
and has a certain amount of pleasure of a crude kind; but want is so 
near him, the scope of his life so small, his capacities so restricted, 
that the difference between his life and ours in point of happiness is 
hardly short of infinite. It may be no one’s fault, to a very large 
extent it may be unavoidable ; but it does show that there is room for 
working-class aspirations, that their wish to better themselves, even at 
the cost of others, is not strange. Middle-class people, by no means 
wholly selfish, who feel that this is so, often attempt to put them- 
selves right with their consciences by setting off against these consi- 
derations working-class faults on the one hand, and their material 
comforts on the other. They point to an artisan who has meat every 
day for his dinner, or to his wife who wears a smart dress. It never 
seems to strike them that these signs of extraordinary prosperity 
would indicate but the most ordinary course in their own life. If, as 
may be, they are instances of real extravagance in working folk, the 
fact only shows more conclusively the difference between their lot 
and that of their critics. ‘To such persons, who take their stand on 
flawless economy of life, we venture to suggest in the interests of 
honesty without wishing to palliate thriftlessness, that working 
people, as all other men, cannot live by bread alone, and that a 
monotonous life induces outbreaks and fits of dissipation. Critics of 
this class seem to take a standard of working-class life that makes 
anything prosperity that is on the right side of starvation and naked- 
ness. ‘They are the counterpart of those Radicals who ridiculously, 
and for the most part ignorantly, darken the picture. The other 
set off is the faults of working men, on which middle-class folk are 
apt to grow very eloquent; and the pettier their position the more 
copious their censure. These faults are obvious; they are many; 
they are bad. But they do not make a plea to the claims we are 
considering. ‘They may well be ground for not extending the fran- 
chise to, or for withholding administrative positions from working 
men, but as ground for resisting the improvement of their condition, 
for making them and their lives better, they are totally irrelevant. 
You may be justified in saying to a man, I object to your having a 
vote because you are not fit ; but you have no right to say, I object 
to your ever being made fit. The Tory position was this: they did 
not think the people generally were fit for the responsibility of the 
franchise, but they did strive to improve the condition of labour, 
which was a step towards producing the fitness required. Strange 
that some of their successors fail to see the desirability, not to speak 
of the necessity, of making the same people fit to exercise the vote, 
now they have got it. Another reason why the conditions of working- 
class life should be specially dealt with by the State is, that they 
can be so dealt with. The State cannot make wealth, nor secure real 
equality between man and man, but it can do a great deal to prevent 
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the minimum being too small, the lowest being too low. Once you 
have raised the lowest (excluding, of course, the criminal, vagabond, 
and casual ward element, with which we are not concerned in this 
article) to a fairly high level, individuals may be safely left to find 
their place, at least until some yet higher and complete social organisa- 
tion is reached. 

It does not matter in the least to the community whether any 
particular individual is a workman, middle-class man, or aristocrat, 
but it does matter very much to the community that no one should 
be too poor or too low. Help those at the bottom, and you at the 
same time help all above. The workman has no second line of 
defence. The “ struggling clerk,” on the other hand, can fall back 
on the working class, and there, if they have due public advantages, 
he can take his place in comfort. If he chooses to sacrifice his hap- 
piness to a social distinction, ridiculous because a sham, it is his own 
look out. If trades-unionism has done no other good, it has at least 
checked the drift of boys from handicrafts and labour to clerical 
occupation. This brings us to another stumbling-block in the way of 
some honest Conservatives. They see disaster follow in the wake of 
strikes ; they know that strikes are impossible without trades-unions ; 
and so conclude that trades-unionism must be injurious to the country. 
Hence a hostile and suspicious attitude to everything that savours of 
the trades-union. Do they not mistake the occasion for the cause ? 
Strikes are the occasion of much misery, but they are themselves 
caused by differences between employers and employed. Remove 
the ground for these differences and you remove strikes. To object 
to trades-unions because they facilitate strikes is on all fours with 
objecting to standing armies because they facilitate war. ‘There may 
be better ways of settling differences than strikes and war, but both 
are the results of something else, and surely it is obvious that to get 
rid of strikes and to get rid of war, happily there is less of this than 
there was, you must go to the cause of strikes and the cause of war. 

If, then, we approach these working-class questions with an open 
mind, shall we find anything in Tory principles inconsistent with the 
social advancement of these classes, with the state regulation of the 
conditions of labour, with a living wage, with reasonable hours, with 
trades-unionism, with the state or municipal promotion of public 
recreation, with the collective ownership or control of many of the 
common necessities of life? The main lines of Toryism may be 
described as Aristocracy, Methods of Force, Imperialism, National 
Religion, and State Interference. With Aristocracy we have dealt 
already. As to a belief in force as a remedy, it has no bearing on a 
man’s attitude towards these working-class questions, unless there is 
significance in the fact of those very classes having a very strong 
turn for forcible methods. It is not working men, but the Non- 
conformists who believe so strongly in the power of “sweetness and 
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light ” ; who fancy the world can be governed by “ sweet reisonable- 
ness.” The mother or father of the elementary sc hoolboy who threatens 
the teacher for striking his child is indignant, not that the boy was 
struck, but that any but himself should have struck him. Pride, not 
softness, is at the bottom of his wrath, as an observation of the 
parent’s own method of correction would soen show. 

Thirdly, can the Churchman, for the Tory conception of national 
religion was an established episcopal church, as such, “ gib” at these 
labour claims? It will hardly be denied by any serious student of 
history that, on the whole, the Catholic Church throughout the world 
has been on the side of the poor; that an impartial retrospect of the 
nearly two thousand years of the Christian era shows that working 
people have had a better friend in the Church than in the world. One 
need hardly do more than mention such names as Canon Gore, Cardinal 
Manning, Canon Scott Holland, or Alderman Phillips (not of the 
City, but of West Ham), to show that the most devoted Catholics, 
whether Anglican or Roman, have no difficulty in identifying them- 
selves with what is called an “ advanced” labour programme. 
Catholicism is socialist rather than individualist in nature, so is 
labour. But there is the additional element of the Establishment. 
If there is nothing in Episcopal or Catholic Christianity incom- 
patible with labour, is that the case with its establishment as a state 
religion? Establishment is the means whereby the legal right 
to religious services and religious ministrations can be sec aed. to 
every working man, woman, and child. It is the one thing that puts 
the poor, from a religious point of view, on an equality with the rich. 
The general case against establishment, as expounded by the Libera- 
tion Society, has no specific connection with labour at all. We should 
accordingly expect to find, as is the case, that the bulk of the work- 
ing classes are not hostile to the Church. They are mainly in- 
different ; but if they have a preference, it is for the Church over 
Dissent. Many who take their knowledge of these matters from the 
newspapers will be sceptical as to this. They hear and read a great 
deal of certain prominent working men who are emphatically hostile 
to the Hstablished Church. But these are essentially political working 
men and keen partisans. They associate themselves with the Liberal 
Party, presumably because they believe it to be the party now 
favourable to labour. Once identified with this party they take along 
with its democracy and its regard for labour, its anti-Church policy, 
a survival of the régime of middle-class Liberalism. The connection 
is not logical, it is an accident of history. Conversely a large but 
decreasing number of clergymen look askance at an “advanced” 
labour programme, not on its merits, but because their habit of mind, 
and, in the country, their habit of life, leads them to distrust anything 
in the nature of change; they are literal Conservatives. 

Then as to Imperialism. It seems clear that, the better a man’s 
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position, the greater should be his regard for the state under which he 
enjoys that position. There may be a ring of “crude materialism ”’ 
in that remark, but it is hardly wiser to preach patriotism to a man 
who sees no hope for himself than to talk to a starving man about his 
soul. And yet the pride of empire is astonishingly strong in the 
rougher strata of the working classes ; and probably more than any- 
thing else saves them from absolute degradation. Some of it 
undoubtedly must be put down to mere excitability, as very many of 
this type can be equally stirred, whether it be by tall talk about the 
empire or by abuse of the aristocracy. But at first sight one might 
very well believe that the superior working man, at least when he isa 
politician, had less regard for his country than his rougher friends. 
Probably the elation of belonging to a great empire, the spell of a 
flag, is instinctive, and can only be crushed by slavery ; accordingly 
the lowest freeman is alive to the feeling. When, however, he is 
educated to a higher but not a high level, he realises, as he did not 
before, how small a place is his own in that empire ; how little his 
country means to him materially, compared with some others whom he 
sees; and the glamour begins to fade. The Imperialist has two 
courses he can pursue. He may either leave the masses “in the 
rough,” so that mere natural affection for empire may abound, or he 
may so raise them that, emerging from the intermediate state of 
semi-education and false perspective, they may take a position that 
will enable them to gauge more justly the value of empire. Intelli- 
gent realisation is a safer basis for popular Imperialism than instinct. 
With that view the Tory, who for long has been before all things an 
Imperialist, must join in the raising of the working classes. 

Lastly, it is a plain historic fact that the Tories, as a party, looked 
to the community as the unit of action rather than to the individual ; 
they turned to state interference as the best method of improving the 
lot of the citizens. So that a Tory will not, as such, recoil from the 
element of state or municipal interference, which characterises most of 
these labour proposals. 

How comes it, then, if there is nothing in the principles of Toryism 
out of sympathy with working-class progress, that so many of the 
Tories’ successors are somewhat out of sympathy with working 
people ? Why are they distrustful of trades-unionism, why do they 
look askance at state intervention on behalf of these classes? The 
explanation is one of history. The break up of the aristocracy as a 
political oligarchy left the “great middle classes” supreme; they, 
epitomised in John Bright, were anti-Church and anti-Imperial ; 
great commercially, they put trade in place of their country, and saw 
nothing in statesmanship but the removal of restrictions, social, 
religious, economic, on the production of wealth : their creed became 
laissez-faire individualism. So long as it was a question of “ striking 
off aristocratic shackles” or curtailing ecclesiastical privilege, they 
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remained enthusiastically Liberal. But their long tenure of power 
gradually accumulated opposition, as does every tenure of power, 
until at length they found it desirable to call in new forces to their 
assistance. Then for the first time they thought of the working 
classes. Dut while the Liberals (for it was the Liberals who did it, 
no matter who actually passed the Bills) let them in for one purpose, 
the working classes came in for another. They were called in to fight 
the battles of the Liberals against the Tories; they came in to fight 
their own battles against all. Many of the middle-class Liberals, 
mainly the richer ones amongst them, soon perceived, to their great 
dismay, that the new recruits were converting their army into an 
instrument for the undoing of those they were meant to reinforce. 
Seeing no end to this, they went over to the other side. But not 
because of any change in views; they had not become friends of the 
Church ; they had not become Imperial in their ideas ; they were not 
less /aissez-faire, and were as hostile as ever to state interference. It was 
simply that from aggressors, politically, of those who were above them, 
they had become defenders against those who were below them. In 
joining the Tories, their reasoning was that those who fought against 
the break up of the aristocracy by the commercial classes must neces- 
sarily resent the absorption of the latter in the masses. The reasoning, 
it is true, was defective ; for while it applied to those who were mainly 
conservative by disposition, it did not hold in the case of those who 
seriously believed in aristocratic government. They might rather see 
in the balance which the working-class vote provided against middle- 
class power, a reinforcement instead of a further weakening of aris- 
tocracy; albeit they were not strong enough actually to take the 
initiative in giving the working people the franchise. Add to this 
that these Tories were sincerely interested in raising the material 
condition of labour, and it is easy to understand that there was 
never complete fusion of them and the refugees' from the Liberal 
party. Those who were literally mere Conservatives, on the other 
hand, inevitably fell into line with the old Liberals, who steadily 
swelled the Conservative ranks. Hence the phenomenon of the two 
groups, the smaller one actively and constructively promoting the 
material and social advancement of labour, the other suspiciously 
critical, even sporadically hostile, or sullenly indifferent. The smaller 
group has always contained some remarkable men, who have been able 
by sheer force of personality to get their way in spite of the rest, 
which again explains the other phenomenon of a party having the 
better record of work done failing to produce amongst the class bene- 
fitted the conviction that they are their real friends. The debate on 
the third reading of the Compensation Bill illustrated the position to 
perfection ; when Mr. Balfour impaled Mr. Vicary Gibbs with the 


(1) We are obviously not speaking of the Liberal Unionists, whose history is quite 
different. 
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charge of attempting to pin the Tory party to individualism and sent 
him back to learn what Tory legislation means. Mr, Balfour got 
his way in spite of Mr. Gibbs and his inarticulate sympathisers. 

At first sight the attitude of the majority seems simply futile. 
They oppose Conservative measures for raising the working classes 
only enough to rob the gift of all grace. They do not prevent such 
measures being passed, but reduce to a minimum the credit justly 
attaching to those who pass them. They grumble privately; they 
all the measures “ Radical’; they “ prove” they can do no good to 
employed or employers; and, finally, if in Parliament, vote for them. 
But their action is not so futile as it seems. The measures pass, but 
with some of the virtue taken out of them. It is these men who give 
the opportunist turn to so much Conservative legislation ; it is they 
who have earned for the party the reputation of taking away with one 
hand what it gives with the other. 

It is probable that any reader of this paper who has a living 
interest in working-class questions will be thinking: ‘The question 
is, not whether one party or another can consistently support these 
claims, but are they right in themselves?” That.is the greater ques- 
tion, indeed, and remains when all such inquiries as the present are 
satisfied. But the inquiry is not idle, for most persons are attached 
to a party and think that it stands for principle. Such persons 
naturally have difficulty in supporting anything to which they believe 
their party to be traditionaliy opposed. Hence, if we have been able 
to show Conservatives that it is a mistake to suppose that Toryism is 
inconsistent with the rapid advancement of the working classes, that 
much of the labour policy now call Progressive is really Tory in 
nature—a policy which at present fails because of a blundering and 
needlessly-partizan application, which they, its natural guardians and 
only they, can make completely successful—we shall at least have 
cleared the ground in their minds for a fair examination of the policy 
on its merits, and so we shall have advanced social reform itself. 
They may, indeed, yet decide against the claims of labour here set 
out, but not as Tories. 

CiavpEe G. Hay. 
Haroip Hoper. 
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Marreriixck as yet has hardly been taken in England with the 
seriousness to which he is entitled. The “ Flemish Shakespeare ” 
has been the object of many an unworthy insular gibe from those 
who would see a national insult in the mere naming of any foreign 
writer, however eminent, in the same breath with our immortal 
playwright ; and an undiscerning public, left to its own resources, 
has naturally failed to recognise a great ethical teacher in one who 
has presented himself before them, not without humour, as a writer 
of “ petits drames pour marionettes.” 

The average reader has derived alternate pleasure and amusement 
from the rhythmical lines, the weird repetitive effects, the haunting 
harmonies of word and form, in the weaving of which the Flemish 
dramatist displays such marvellous dexterity ; and if he has taken 
advantage of the very rare opportunities that Londoners have 
enjoyed for seeing these same dramas performed on the stage, he 
has probably made fun of the artless simplicity of the presentment, 
and of the total absence of stage-craft as commonly understood. It 
seems to have occurred to very few on this side of the Channel 
that Maurice Maeterlinck, by far the most brilliant member of that 
striking literary revival of recent years which has had for its birth- 
place the banks of the Scheldt, will stand before future students of 
nineteenth-century literature as one of the leaders in the great revolt 
against materialism, which surely, whether in art or in religion, is the 
distinctive feature of this final decade. In this revolt, to which all 
that is best in the work of the rising generation of writers and poets 
in France testifies to-day, the Franco-Belgian school has contributed 
a noteworthy share, and to Maeterlinck emphatically belongs the 
honour of having carried the new spirit into the domain of dramatic 
art, the most circumscribed of all by tradition and convention, and 
the one into which—depending as it does for success on the instan- 
taneous appreciation of the public—it is the most difficult to intro- 
duce fresh ideals and unfamiliar presentments. To say upon the 
stage what has never been said before, to convey impressions which 
no dramatic author has attempted as yet to reduce within the com- 
pass of eye and ear, to dispense deliberately with all those external 
aids and mechanical contrivances which have come to be regarded as 
essential attributes of dramatic representation, in order that the 
spiritual significance of the action may the more easily dominate the 

(1) Le Trésor des Humbles. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Société du Mercure de France. 
Paris. Zhe Treasure of the Humble. Translated by Alfred Sutro. George Allen. 
London. 
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merely external presentment, are surely ideals which should com- 
mand immediate admiration and sympathy, even when—as I am quite 
willing to admit—the execution has not always been above criticism. 
But to all this the English public seems to have remained frankly 
indifferent. Their interest, such as it is, has been mainly arrested 
by the exteriorities of Maeterlinck’s dramatic writings: they have 
not penetrated the symbolism that lies hidden beneath the playful 
assumption of almost childish ingenuousness in which the poet is 
impelled at times to envelope his thought, and over the most startling 
of his dramatic innovations, inspired as a rule by the need of 
finding adequate expression for some overmastering spiritual truth, 
they have smiled indulgently as over the amiable eccentricities of 
some foreign mountebank. 

The truth is that, as emphatically as Ibsen, Maeterlinck has a 
message for humanity, a gospel to preach, an ethical system to 
unfold. He too aspires to be a teacher as well as a dramatist ; and it 
is doubtless because he has realised the necessity of reducing his 
interpretation of life to a more simple and definite expression than— 
with all the latitude he has allowed himself—has proved practicable 
in his dramas, that he has recently collected and published a little 
volume of essays under the characteristic title, Le Trésor des Humbles, 
the recent translation of which into English ought finally to dispel all 
previous misconceptions concerning him. Here we have the Gospel 
of Life according to Maeterlinck, and within its pages we find the 
clue with which to unravel the mystical riddles of L’Intruse, Les 
Aveugles, and Pelléas et Mélisande. It is a book full of spiritual 
thought and subtle discrimination, pervaded by a gentle optimism 
which inspires those who are weary of the unfathomable problems of 
life to a fresh courage, while on the literary side it opens up many a 
suggestive note on the true vocation of literature of peculiar apposite- 
ness for English critics at the present moment. 

On me, I confess, few books of the day have exercised so great a 
fascination as Le Trésor des Humbles. It is emphatically not a 
volume to be skimmed through hastily, like a novel from Mudie, and 
flung aside. Rather it is a book deserving of an exquisite binding, to 
be kept by one, that it may be studied leisurely and at one’s ease, 
emptying one’s mind of the bustling materialism of life. And under 
these conditions the reader may find himself transported to a new 
world, full of mystical wonders, whose very existence hitherto he has 
only half suspected, now brought as it were within his grasp. I do 
not suggest that Maeterlinck is a profound and original thinker ; 
rather he is a man of exceedingly sensitive perceptions, carefully and 
rightly cultivated, who from his childhood upwards has stood a 
step nearer to the unseen realities of life than the majority of his 
compeers. He is a poet gifted with a spark of the divine flame, but 
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he is also a scholar for whom the great writers and teachers of the past 
hold marvellous secrets and eternal truths to be mastered only by humble 
study. And thus he possesses the charm of a wide and sympathetic 
culture in addition to the attraction of his own poetic gifts. And 
above all, he possesses the incomparable gift of style—delicate, 
pellucid, harmonious, and yet with a strange tenacity of power, a 
haunting rhythm, and, when requisite, an admirable cleanness of out- 
line. Maeterlinck does not for a moment conceal—and hence the 
charge of undue plagiarism which has sometimes been levelled against 
him cannot, I think, be fairly maintained—the various sources from 
which he has gleaned those intellectual riches which he has assimilated 
with such happy results. He tells us frankly and gratefully in these 
prose essays how he has sat at the feet of Plato and Plotinus, of 
Marcus Aurelius and Carlyle ; how he has absorbed the mysticism of 
paganism and the mysticism of Christianity ; how he has lingered 
lovingly in the pure contemplative atmosphere of the Admirable 
Ruysbroeck and his contemporaries, has familiarised himself with the 
intellectual conceptions of Novalis, and has felt at home in the gentle 
domestic transcendentalism of Emerson, whom he characteristically 
describes as “the kindly morning shepherd of pale fields green with a 
new-born optimism.” He is indeed an eclectic in spiritual matters, 
clinging to no school, and identifying himself with no prophet. On 
a foundation of Neo-Platonism buttressed by Buddhist lore, he has 
laid a goodly layer of medizwval mysticism of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, and has superimposed a sympathetic acquaintance 
with the random philosophic speculations of the last two centuries, 
together with a special knowledge of the most recent spiritualistic 
phenomena and trend of thought. Yet there is nothing either half- 
digested or fragmentary in the ethical outcome of so catholic a course 
of study. Maeterlinck has a wonderful gift of facile assimilation, and 
to however many sources we may be pleased to trace his philosophy, 
the fact remains that he is at once intensely individual and essentially 
modern, a characteristic product of this fast-expiring nineteenth 
century. 

Thus it is only by accident, as it were, that Maeterlinck is a drama- 
tist: it is with the mystical side of life alone that he really concerns 
himself, and he does so because for him, as for every other so-called 
mystic, no other side of life is worth troubling about. For him the 
palpable material objects of the universe are unimportant unrealities : 
the unseen, unfelt influences that surround us constitute the real 
facts of our existence. All else is vanity, mere futility. That which 
he sees with his eyes and hears with his ears is for him of no account: 
his whole consciousness is absorbed in a tense effort to realise ever 
more clearly that which is unseen and unspoken. In life, as in death, 
we are at the mercy of forces which from all eternity have shaped our 
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destinies. We do nothing of our own free-will even when we think 
ourselves most free, and never less than in all matters concerned with 
love. For the most part we remain voluntarily blind to these great 
truths; we prefer to ignore them, we are afraid to face them. Yet 
each of us is possessed of a soul—the divine sense of the spiritual in 
life ; and if we would, we might all live in far closer union than we do 
with these occult influences, and with open inquiring eyes might gaze 
far deeper into their mysterious depths. This closer union with the 
unseen does not fall to the share of the worldly-wise or the self-seeker, 
or even of the intellectually endowed. It is the reward of pure and 
honest and patient striving. It is the Treasure of the Lowly. The 
very first condition of attaining to it is silence, and, as a rule, there is 
nothing that we banish more ruthlessly from our lives. It is curious 
to note how this realisation of the beauty and value of silence, learnt 
perhaps in the midst of the wide-spreading melancholy Flemish land- 
scape, has come to be a characteristic note of the Franco-Belgian 
school. Maeterlinck, Verhaeren, Rodenbach, each return to it again 
and again. Speech, Maeterlinck tells us in the first of these essays, 
is never the medium of communication of our real and inmost thoughts. 
Silence alone can transmit them from soul to soul. We talk to fill up 
the blanks in life; we talk when we feel ourselves far removed from 
the realities of existence, or when we wish to shroud our souls from 
the penetrating eye of our neighbour. This thought recurs frequently 
in Maeterlinck’s dramatic writings. In the pathetic little play Adla- 
dine et Palomides the reader will remember how, when <Astolaine, 
standing at a distance, declares to her father that she no longer loves 
Palomides, Ablamore calls her to him, reminding her that mere words 
have no meaning when souls cannot reach one another. “Il y a un 
moment,” he says, “ot les 4mes se touchent et savent tout sans que 
Yon ait besoin de remuer les lévres.” Then he gazes into his 
daughter’s eyes and reads there what she had intended to hide from 
him: that she still loves Palomides. So, too, in L’Jntruse, the weird 
impression is forced upon the spectator that it is in the prolonged 
silences rather than in the words uttered that the action develops 
itself. 

Silence, according to Maeterlinck, is so truth-compelling, so illumi- 
native, that few of us have the courage to face it; yet without silence 
there can be no interchange of thought, no true life, no growth of the 
soul. He distinguishes, it is true, between active and passive silence, 
between a mere somnolent quiescent state similar to sleep, and that 
silence, pregnant with profound meaning, in which souls stand re- 
vealed. But this active silence may spring up at any moment from 
the passive state, and hence our instinctive dread of silence, and most 
especially of silence in companionship. The most illuminating silence 
of all, and the most irresistible, is the Silence of Death. Which of 
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us, however petty our souls, can stand unmoved before it ? Stated 
with all the force of resonant reiteration in which our mystic loves to 
indulge, such assertions read at first sight like some strange new 
doctrine. Yet who among us, in sober earnest, has not realised for 
himself that a sympathetic silence between friends is one of the truest 
tests of friendship, while it is a mere commonplace to assert the hope- 
less inadequacy of speech in those rare moments when we are brought 
face to face with the primary truths of life. Maeterlinck simply sees 
farther into the mystery than we could ever have seen for ourselves, 
and he describes what he sees with luminous felicity. Much of the 
trivial and tawdry vulgarity of modern life may well be due to 
our persistent neglect of the great lesson that the Sages of 
old both preached and practised concerning the golden value of 
silence. 

Death, as every reader of Maeterlinck knows, is for him a never- 
failing subject of contemplation. In one form or another the sense 
of death, of its nearness, its swift approach, penetrates everything 
that the dramatist has written. For him death is not the end, but 
the culminating point of life—the mould, as he expresses it, into which 
our life runs. In L’Intruse, Les Sept Princesses, Intérieur, and La 
Mort de Tintagiles, Death dominates the stage; there is no action, 
properly speaking, independently of the ghostly visitor. . In La 
Princesse Maleine, cast on somewhat more conventional lines—the 
play that Mr. Hall Caine cannot bring himself to criticise seriously, 
because it has been compared by Octave Mirbeau to Macbeth, a 
comparison so obvious that it would “sauter aux yeux” of the veriest 
schoolboy—everything is subordinated to the long-drawn-out murder 
of the Princess, in what is surely one of the most haunting and 
powerful scenes ever penned by an author of twenty-five. And even 
in Pelléas et Mélisande, and the later Aglavaine et Selysette, both of 
which are cast in a lighter mood of almost tender gaiety, the wings 
of death hover relentlessly in the surrounding shadows. So it is in Le 
Trésor des Humbles, The haunting presence makes itself felt cn 
every side, even though disguised under a multiplicity of symbols. 
In an admirable page—a sermon on pure Christianity—Maeterlinck 
writes of Death “the great reconciler.” But he is, perhaps, most 
happy of all in a wonderful chapter, beautiful in its tender pathos, on 
Les Avertis—those who are pre-warned of an early grave. Nowhere is 
his gentle mystical suggestiveness more convincing than here, in his 
presentment of these young souls, the conscious victims of a precocious 
doom that all foresee, but that none dares speak of, passing swiftly 
and silently through life, keeping apart from the healthy throng, 
the vision of death shining out of their clear eyes. The whole idea, it 
may be argued with reason, is a mere poetic fancy; but, in the words of 
Aglavaine to Méléandre, “ c’est avoir si peu de chose que d’avoir 
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raison,” and few, I think, after reading Maeterlinck’s limpid prose, 
will care to maintain that life is not the richer for the fancy, if, 
indeed, it be nothing more. 

There is, however, a more cheerful side to Maeterlinck’s mysticism 
—a certain optimism which he has probably imbibed from Emerson, 
and a simple faith in a regenerated humanity in which one may 
detect the influence of the pure otherworldliness of Ruysbroeck. 
The chapter on “La Bonté Invisible,” an ardent plea for the en- 
couragement, within us of those secret instincts which make for good- 
ness, but which the outer material world seems to take a pleasure in 
crushing, is written throughout in his happiest mood, and is inspired 
by an exquisite refinement of perception. He dwells emphatically on 
the regenerating influence that souls may mutually exercise over each 
other by the mere fact that at a certain moment they “ ont été bonnes 
ensemble ”—surely a beautiful thought. And his generous recog- 
nition of the spiritual supremacy of the female sex ought at once to 
give the Flemish dramatist a place in the ranks of the so-called 
“‘ feminist ” writers who are daily growing more numerous in France. 
Woman, Maeterlinck declares, is more amenable to Fate than man, 
and never fights sincerely against it. She dwells closer to the feet of 
the Inevitable and knows better than man its familiar paths. She 
possesses, too, a nobler and fuller conception of Love. For her, ideal 
love is always eternal, and the most debased of prostitutes remain 
susceptible to its purifying influence and may be lifted to marvellous 
heights of self-abnegation by a spark of the divine flame. Hence it is 
chiefly in communion with woman that the average man enjoys “: 
clear presentiment of that life which does not always run on parallel 
lines with our visible life,” and it is often a woman’s kindly hand 
that unlocks for him the portals of mystical truth. I confess that I 
follow him with less sympathy in the chapter on “ La Morale Mys- 
tique,” in which he attempts a more detailed explanation of the ideal 
life that exists within each of us, and maintains that our spiritual 
existence is absolutely untouched and uncontaminated by our material 
acts, for which, indeed, our higher nature is not to be held in any way 
responsible. Here Maeterlinck most decidedly parts company with 
his favorite Ruysbroeck, and indeed with every Christian mystic. 
It is the carrying to an extreme conclusion of the doctrine of Quietism. 
“The soul,” he says, ‘ will feel no shame for that which she has not 
done, and she will remain pure in the midst of some terrible murder.” 
And again: “a man may have committed all the crimes held to be 
most vile without the worst of them having tainted for a single 
instant the atmosphere of freshness and of immaterial purity that 
surrounds him.” It is perhaps as well that he confesses a little later 
that in this matter of “spiritual sins” and of our soul’s ultimate 
responsibility he does not feel competent to speak: that he, and we, 
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can as yet only see “as in a glass darkly,” and that all save those 
few who have scaled the mystical heights must wait for further light. 
So far I have attempted very imperfectly to indicate Maeterlinck’s 
general attitude towards lif2. There springs from it naturally his 
special attitude towards literature and his conception of the part 
that literature should play in our existence. It has been the secon- 
dary object of these essays to clear up whatever of mystery may 
have been felt by his readers to obscure the raison d’étre of his own 
dramatic writings. For Maeterlinck the highest function of art and 
of literature lies in the.revelation of the existence of our hidden life, 
in the crystallisation in concrete form of fleeting impalpable truths, 
in the making visible that which we cannot see. Thus, art and 
literature—no distinction can be drawn between them—should be 
more intimately concerned with the mysterious secret instincts of 
the soul than with the conceptions of the intellect or even with the 
primary emotions of the heart. The great poets of the human race 
have ever been a powerful medium through which average humanity 
has gained such knowledge of the divine as we have hitherto acquired. 
sy them the horizon of the human soul has been enlarged. Maeter- 
linck holds it as clearly established that at certain ages in the history 
of humanity man’s nearness to the unseen has been closer than at 
others—in ancient Egypt, in ancient India, in Europe during the 
two mystical centuries of the Middle Ages, and, he might surely 
have added, in the Ireland that gave us her national folk-lore. At 
such times, he tells us in his essay on the “ Awakening of the Soul,” 
it would seem as though “mankind were on the point of lifting, 
however slightly, the heavy burden of matter. . . . Men stand nearer 
to themselves and nearer to one another, they see and love one 
another more solemnly and intimately. They understand every- 
thing — children, women, animals, plants, inanimate objects— 
with greater tenderness and greater depth.” Such periods have 
always been prolific in a glorious art, an imperishable literature. 
“The statues and paintings and writings they have left us may not 
be perfect, but a mysterious power and a secret charm that I cannot 
define are imprisoned within them, and bestow upon them a perpetual 
youth.” In this category he would certainly include the three 
authors whose writings he has translated and edited, and on whom 
he contributes luminous essays to this volume—Emerson, Novalis, 
and his own medixval fellow-countryman, the Admirable Ruysbroeck. 
All three, he tells us, have penetrated far beyond the recognised 
circles of ordinary human consciousness, and each has discovered for 
himself new and strange truths—Ruysbroeck, amid the blue heights of 
the soul, Emerson in the more accessible regions of the heart, Novalis 
in the domain of the intellect—truths which have made life richer for 
us all. 
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On the other hand, Maeterlinck is obliged to admit that in certain 
centuries which have been undeniably distinguished by the pre-eminent 
perfection of their artistic expression, the soul has been shrouded in 
darkness, and intellect and beauty have been allowed to reign supreme. 
Such, roughly speaking, was the case in the periods marked by the 
great classic literatures of Greece:and of Nome, and in modern times 
by that of France. Perfect as their literary form may have been, 
something, he maintains, is missing—an indefinable mystery at once 
tender and penetrating which endears to our hearts works of less 
regular beauty. He indicates his meaning more clearly by a 
reference to Racine. Admitting, he says, that Racine is the infal- 
lible poet of the feminine heart, who would dare to maintain that he 
has ever advanced a single pace towards the feminine soul? What 
could we reply if we were questioned concerning the souls of Andro- 
mache or Britannicus? The characters in Racine’s plays have no 
depths bevond what is conveyed by their own words. They have no 
“invisible principle.” The criticism, it must be admitted, is abso- 
lutely convincing, and it has for us the further interest of clearly 
differentiating the French poet from our own Shakespeare. Hamlet, 
Macbeth, King Lear, are all quoted in these essays as filled with 
“the mysterious chant of the infinite, the threatening silence of souls 
and of gods, eternity thundering on the horizon, fate and fatality 
perceived interiorly without any one being able to say by what signs 
they have been recognised’; the entire absence of which the drama- 
tist deplores in the classical authors of France. 

It is upon a fresh period of spiritual efflorescence and nearness to 
the unseen that, according to Maeterlinck, we are entering to-day—a 
period in which the dominion of the soul will expand, and it will 
stand revealed in all its strange strength. He believes that in the 
near future our souls will be able to hold communion together without 
the intermediate aid of the senses, and that atranscendental psychology, 
of which we have at present no conception, will make clear to us the 
relations that, unsuspected by man, have ever existed between them. 
Rendered thus into plain and prosaic English, the mystical expectation 
does not, I admit, commend itself to the average reader byany inherent 
probability. For Maeterlinck, however, the promise of this spiritual 
renaissance is to be seen on every side: not only in the general revolt 
against materialism and in the renewed attention bestowed upon 
occult laws and upon all spiritualistic phenomena, such as magnetism, 
telepathy, and levitation, but also in the most modern of music, in 
the pictures of certain artists, and in a new and nascent literature, the 
summits of which are illuminated by a strange glow. Elect souls 
have long realised that there is a tragedy in our daily life far more 
profound and in far closer harmony with our real selves than the 

‘tragedy of a great misfortune. Nay, more: that the true tragedy of 
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life—normal, general, and profound—probably only begins at the 
point at which external adventures, dangers, and sufferings have 
ceased. For them, and emphatically for Maeterlinck himself, normal 
states of feeling and living are of far greater interest and are adorned 
with a far more exquisite beauty than exceptional conditions and 
violent emotions. Hence a great artist no longer paints battle scenes 
and assassinations, because the psychology of victory and of murder is 
elementary and exceptional, and because the futile uproar of a deed 
of violence stifles the timid inner voice of men and of things. Rather 
he will choose a peaceful landscape, an open doorway, hands lying at 
rest, because by means of such subjects he can add to our conscious- 
ness of life. So it is with poets, with musicians, and with all really 
great novelists. Dramatic art alone in modern times, Maeterlinck 
affirms, has remained untouched by this sense of the hidden meaning 
of life, and hence the drama exists as an anachronism in this final 
decade of the nineteenth century. 

“When I go to the theatre,” he writes, “it is as though I found 

myself for a few hours back among my ancestors, who indulged in a 
conception of life at once simple, arid, and brutal, of which I have 
scarcely any recollection, and in which I certainly have no share. I 
see there a betrayed husband killing his wife, a woman poisoning her 
lover, a son avenging his father . . . . with all the traditional 
fine sentiment; but,alas! how superficial and how material ! 
I came in the hope of seeing some portion of life bound to its fountain 
head and to its mysteries, by fetters that I have neither the power nor 
the opportunity of seeing every day. I came in the hope of perceiving 
for a few moments the beauty and grandeur and solemnity of my 
ywn humble daily life . . . . andin most cases I merely gaze 
at a man who informs me at great length why he is jealous, why he 
has given poison, or why he intends to kill himself.” 

Thus Maeterlinck aspires after nothing less than a complete recon- 
struction of the modern drama. In the near future, even on the 
stage, he hopes to see life in its material manifestations strictly 
subordinated to its spiritual sub-consciousness. Plot and action are 
to be relegated to an entirely secondary position, the stage is to be 
swept clear of cheap trickery and superficial effects, and the eternal 
mystery of life is to rise up in an almost palpable sense before the 
spectator. In reply to sceptical doubts as to the practicability of his 
ideal the young dramatist points to “the august daily life of Hamlet” 
and to the deep mystical sense underlying the words and acts of 
Hfilda and Solness in The Master Builder as unique examples of that 
which he is striving after. And he reminds us, too, that the most 
celebrated of the great Greek tragedies are almost entirely devoid of 
action. In his own plays he has rushed, with youthful ardour and 
ina noble spirit of revolt against conventionality, to a hitherto un- 
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dreamt-of extreme of immobility, in order that the immaterial may 
unmistakably transpire; and those who have argued from this that 
Maeterlinck never seriously intended his dramas for representation on 
the stage have entirely failed to grasp his attitude towards his art. 
In L’Intruse, Les Sept Princesses, Les Aveugles there is, theatrically 
speaking, no plot or action whatever; but it is this very absence of 
material manifestation which allows the impalpable forces of Death 
and Darkness and Silence to make themselves felt with such solemn 
and haunting effect. Even in La Princesse Maleine—which to a 
certain extent follows the recognised canons of dramatic art, and 
which the author would probably readily admit to have been written 
when his Shakespeare fever was hot upon him—the action is strangely 
subordinated to what perhaps I can best describe as the state of 
atmospheric consciousness. We feel with extraordinary intensity, 
piercing as it were the slight framework of dialogue, the pure love 
of Maleine and the Prince, the guilty love of Queen Anne and King 
Hialmar, the conviction of all-pervading calamity advancing with 
swift strides, the death of Maleine, the remorseful madness of the 
King, the horror of sin, the irrevocable doom closing in on the haunted 
palace. And yet how simple the phrasing, how elementary the con- 
struction, and how tenderly human the love passages between Maleine 
and her betrothed! Side by side with the indispensable dialogue 
there runs another, and it is this second unspoken dialogue which 
appeals so irresistibly to our inner consciousness. 

In Aglaraine ct Sélysette, the latest of his works, and written sub- 
sequently to the essays, Maeterlinck seems to me to have gone a step 
farther than in his preceding dramas, for he has not only attempted 
to reproduce certain states of consciousness, but he has placed in the 
mouths of his characters the definite expression of his own ethical 
conceptions. The “ motif”—one of the elementary problems of 
human existence—is invested by him with a wonderfully fresh aspect. 
Méléandre loves his gentle child-wife Sélysette, but he also loves 
the wise, cultured, deep-souled Aglavaine. Aglavaine comes on a 
visit to the castle reciprocating Méléandre’s affection, and determined 
to love Sélysette as a sister. The child-wife Sélysette—who has never 
yet awoken to the consciousness of her own soul, because, in childish 
dread, she has never dared to listen to its voice—resolves to love 
Aglavaine for her husband’s sake, and he, on his side, looks forward 
to a life of perfect felicity between the two ladies. So every one 
schemes to perpetuate this triangular idyll. But natural forces and 
instinets prove too powerful. Platonic friendship does not give to 
Méléandre and Aglavaine the happiness they crave for, and Sélysette, 
her soul stirred into active being by the crisis, fights down her natural 
jealousy, only to fall a victim to incurable sadness on realising that 
her own love fails to fill her husband’s life. The two women rival 
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each other in genercsity ; but Fate will not be baulked of his prey. 
Into the mouth of Aglavaine the poet has put all the mystic thoughts 
on life and love and the soul which he himself preaches in Le Tvésor 
des Humbles, and yet with a gentle irony we are made to feel that it 
is the wise and superior Aglavaine, in the face of her noble determi- 
nation that they shall all be true to their higher selves, who, in point 
of fact, wrecks the life of her friends. The souls of Aglavaine and 
Nclysette commune through silence, they read each other’s thoughts 
in their eyes, and Sélysette grows in physical beauty as her soul 
expands. There are no incidents in the play—even the death of 
Sélysette in the last act is indicated rather than related—and the 
dialogue unrolled before us simply reveals the inward growth and 
manifestation to one another of the pure souls of the three actors. 
We are transported, as it were, into the region of the immaterial— 
into an exquisite spiritual fairyland, from which the gross materialism 
of the exterior world is banished. It is all very beautiful, but is it 
lifer In the gallery of sweet shadowy women that Maeterlinck is 
evolving from his poet’s brain, none, I think, not even Maleine or 
Mélisande, quite equal in tender pathos the child Sélysette, whose 
baby soul is suddenly forced into maturity by the crisis in her life, 
and whose delicate frame succumbs to the burden over which her 
soul, sanctified by suffering and strong in its new enlightenment, 
rejoices to the end. 

Bearing in mind the nobility of the ideal that Maeterlinck has set 
before himself, and the fact that he has not as yet attained to his 
thirty-fifth year, it seems more than probable that his great master- 
piece still lies before him, and that the dramas he has already given us 
do not contain the ultimate expression of his genius. Their charm, in 
truth, does not lie in their mature perfection either of form or of 
thought ; rather, they appeal to me in their tender, somewhat frag- 
mentary beauty, as exquisite tentative efforts after a conception too 
vast and too elusive to be imprisoned in concrete shape by the soul 
that has perceived it. They are like the beautiful chalk studies, sug- 
gestive of much loveliness in their very incompleteness, which a great 
artist will make in preparation for some mighty work of art destined, 
perchance, never to see the light. In Maeterlinck’s case, however, 
standing as he does on the threshold of maturity, there is every reason 
to anticipate the full fruition of his great gifts ; and even if the highest 
hopes of his friends were destined to disappointment, nothing, happily, 
could rob us of that which we already possess. Already in his works 
he has laid the germ of a new and renovated drama, and without 
prophesying that the dramatic art of the future will really be moulded 
on the Maeterlinck model, a certain meed of immortality is due to one 
who has proved, even tentatively, that Dumas and Sardou, Jones and 
Pinero, have not exhausted the possibilities of modern stage-craft. 
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And the lessons contained in Le Trésor des Humbles might be ex- 
tended to a far wider area than the particular point upon which he has 
focussed them. Much that he says of modern dramatic art applies 
with equal force to modern English fiction. Of everything, indeed, 
that Maeterlinck pleads for in his essays English literature of the 
present day is singularly destitute. A vivid instinctive perception of 
the spirituality of life cannot be counted among our robust British 
virtues. We have neither the idealism of the Slav, nor the poetry of 
the Celt, nor the refined perceptions of the Latin races. And our 
national fiction, of which we are wont to be so inordinately proud, 
often to the amazement of the discriminating foreign critic, naturally 
suffers from these racial shortcomings. It does not even—so at least 
Mr. George Moore assured us in a recent article—occupy itself with 
the primary emotions of the human heart, much less with that 
mystical inner consciousness which the Flemish dramatist assures us is 
alone worth reproducing. 

But the question of the application of Maeterlinck’s theories to 
English literature is one far beyond the scope of this article. Le 
Trésor des Humbles is essentially a book to be loved, not a book to be 
argued over: it should be bought and read for its own sake, without 
thought of moral or profit, as one of the most graceful and cultured 
and suggestive volumes that have appeared of recent years. 

Virew1a M. Crawrorp. 











TWENTY YEARS OF CYCLING. 


We have cycled for twenty years. How old we are, and how many 
adventures we have had! For fifteen years the world laughed at 
us. How much the world has lost—and lost it for ever! Now it 
pretends to imitate us. or fifteen years it said, ‘“‘ Oh, yes, you ride 
cycles, don’t youY”’ Now there is scarce a healthy monarch in Europe 
with independence enough not to follow the example we set him. 
We hardly mentioned, if we could help it, the name of cycle. Now 
the talk of every prim “ Mees Old Maid” at the pension table @héte, 
of every decorous dowager at afternoon tea, of every immaculate 
“masher,” is all of gears and of treads, of weights and of tyres: 
subjects which we, in common with all real riders, had a way of 
treating with profound indifference. Though we have just come 
from a thousand miles tour, we could not tell you to what our 
machines are geared, what they weigh, or who made the lamps and 
the bells. On the other hand, we have always demonstrated practi- 
cally that cycling is the most delightful manner of getting about and 
seeing a country, of taking a holiday. Perhaps you may remember 
Stevenson’s bargee on the Seine and Oise Canal—though it is now 
the thing to try and forget Stevenson—the bargee who understood 
better than the majority of men what helps to make life worth 
living: “to see about one in the world, i/ n»’y a que ¢a—there’s. 
nothing else worth while. A man, look you, who sticks in his own 
village like a bear, very well, he sees nothing. And then death is 
the end of all. And he has seen nothing.” There spoke one who 
would not have had to wait for fashion to explain cycling. 

sut to cycle you must enjoy cycling ; you must learn how to ride, 
and scarcely any one does nowadays! ‘This is a detail of which the 
cycler who likes to journey with a wheel in the railway train or on 
top of a cab is, and always must be, completely ignorant. But then, 
we sometimes think the cycle has only replaced the tub as an article 
of luggage and virtue. 

Fifteen years ago, our imitators of to-day sneered, even lashed at 
us from drags and from dog-carts; in the meanwhile allowing us to 
ride as pioneers all over Europe and America—that is, all over those 
parts which are beautiful and where the roads are good. We never 
attempted to compete with Mr. Thomas Stevens, who first went round 
the world on a tall bicycle, a machine now unknown, save as a 
curiosity, to the so-called cycler; our ambition rather was to visit, 
on the wheel, places that we wished to see. We never ventured to 
invade unridable continents, or even counties, if we could help it; we 
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preferred to explore countries where our machines would carry us—not 
where we should have to carry them—and where there were civilised 
beds and food and comfort. But we did this at a time when people 
only thought us fools for our pains. However, it was by persisting 
in our folly that we met with adventures and gained experiences 
which may never again be enjoyed by the most humble of our 
followers. And agitating adventures they often were. We never set 
out ona journey that friends did not line the way for us with brigands, 
and there were moments and places when we shared their fears: when. 
night overtook us in the long lonely Tyrolean thal, and stealthy steps 
and whispering voices in the enclosing wood went with us all the 
way ; when, belated in the lonelier mountain pass over the Apennines, 
we came upon the gipsy camp, and had no other arms of defence 
against the threatening figures that sprang up in front of us but our 
wheels and our legs; when, on the desolate Carpathian plain, the tipsy 
Slovak confronted us, choosing a knife from the choice collection that 
decorated his belt. These are the incidents we recall with the old 
shiver of fear. But our terror was nothing to that we inspired. The 
“darkey ”’ fainted before us; to the Armenian we were the atrocity ; 
the Italian retreated to his fastness; we routed the armies of France 
and of Germany; the Briton invoked the Bobby ; and the horse of all 
nations fled at our coming. And there were, besides, the every-day 
happenings, as full or empty of romance as we made them—really 
crowded, for we were the pioneers of cycle touring in most of the 
countries of Europe. This, we can say without conceit, is a fact, not 
a boast. 

Throughout the length of Italy, thirteen years ago, we took the 
first tandem tricycle ever seen there. Were we not acclaimed and 
escorted in a triumphal procession, like Cimabue, through Florence ? 
and in Rome, like Paul, hailed to the Capitol? Ovations were 
tendered to us in every Tuscan town, in every Umbrian monastery. 
We did not ride to advertise our machine or to make a sensation. 
Yet we did make the sensation ; we did advertise cycling more than 
anybody has since. True, it became a bore in the end not to be able 
to enter a town without the danger of popular excitement wrecking 
our tandem ; not to eat a meal without finding ourselves a spectacle 
for the awestruck crowd. But still there was a pride in knowing 
that we were the first to cycle over the Ponte Vecchio and through 
the Porta del Popolo, to wheel down the lovely valley of the Arno, 
up to high Siena, and—in company with the monks—along the 
terraces of Monte Oliveto. Of course, other cyclers have ridden over 
the same roads in the intervening years; indeed, hundreds have asked 
us for our route. But ours was the task of preparing the way. 

A year later the experience was repeated in France. Who again 
shall know the delightful misery of arriving in a French town, un- 
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certain whether one is to be refused admission to the only inn, or 
put in a bedroom with six other people, or treated by the city fathers 
as a distinguished stranger within their gates? Popular as France 
now is as a touring ground—and rightly, if unfortunately so, for it 
possesses the best highways in the world—we can look back to the 
time when no one toured there but ourselves, and to whole Depart- 
ments where our wheels were the first on the perfect roads. ‘To-day, 
France, superficially, has become Anglicized, athleticized, despite 
Drumont. But the change is only superficial. The Frenchman is 
still a Frenchman; his roads are still the best; his inn still pre- 
serves its character and—equally important—its charges, for if aroom is 
sometimes set apart for the superior person, as his chops and his steaks 
and his prices and his customs follow him into it, the rest of the 
company is happily spared his presence, the rest of the inn escapes 
his innovations. Go a little off the beaten track—the track sacrificed 
to Cook and to Lunn—and France is still entirely French, as it 
always will be so long as there are Frenchmen in it. The English- 
man and the American have invaded the country, but, much as they 
scorch up and down its roads, they know next to nothing of its 
character and its beauty. For both are blind, and see in it but a 
land of foreigners who are not as they are—for which, God be 





praised ! 

If they only knew, the character is worth their study, the beauty 
of inexhaustible variety. Even the casual wheel tripper, were he to 
hear of it, could not fail to be impressed by the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, where the cycler may ride, without wilting his collar or soiling 
her spats, for days, over constantly varying and ever more beautiful 
roads. Nor, despite the blight that a fashionable popularity brings 
with it, has the charm vanished from Provence. Mr. Ruskin, when 
expending his best bad language upon cycles, really because they 
had succeeded “ papa’s”’ carriage, forgot, as we hope we shall never 
forget, that others may see the Jura and the sudden splendour of his 
beloved view from the Col de la Faucille as he did, even though they 
travel in another fashion—that, though they climb on an unsightly 
wheel, though they have not his eloquence, they may feel the wonder 
of that land spread out below, with its moving or pausing waters, its 
sapphire lake and narcissus meads, its mountains and mountain snow 
melting into the sky; “all that living plain, burning with human 
gladness, studded with white towns, a milky way of star-dwellings 
cast across its sunlit blue.” 

For from the cycle is possible that deliberate survey of countries 
through which the journey lies, not to be enjoyed, as Mr. Ruskin 
rightly thinks, from the window of the railway carriage. And for 
the cycler, again, as for the traveller by di/igence or coach—* in the 
olden days of travelling, now to return no more’’—there is some- 
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thing better to be anticipated and remembered in the first aspect of 
each successive halting-place, than the new arrangement of glass 
roofing and iron girders reserved for the tourist by train. Even 
Venice, the town Mr. Ruskin believes ruined in its approach beyond 
all others, has not altered in this respect for the cycler, who, also, if 
he but have imagination enough, may find “muddy Brenta, vulgar 
villa, dusty causeway, sandy beach,” rich in rapture, and the black 
knot of gondolas in the canal at Mestre more beautiful than a sunset 
full of clouds all scarlet and gold ; may wonder at the strange rising 
of Venetian walls and towers out of the midst, seemingly, of the deep 
sea. And, if a railway bridge does cross the lagoon, the hurrying 
train, since he is not in it, may add new beauty to Southern waters 
as it did to the Northern Thames in the eyes of Turner, quick to 
discern the harmony that is wrought of rain, steam, and speed. 

But, indeed, the cycler is far more free to make an outdoor picture 
than the man cooped up, wedged in the overcrowded seats of the di/i- 
gence, or else at the mercy of the driver of his own carriage, and the 
unreliable horses that must be got in due time to the next stage on the 
route. The cycler need think of no one but himself : he is the perfection 
of selfishness—the real Ruskin on tour. He can loaf by the wayside 
whenever he chooses, until he has all the loveliness of the land by 
heart. And the delight of looking back to those long, lazy halts— 
the hours spent on the banks of little canals among the windmills 
of Holland; on the green of the remote Hungarian village, while 
the peasants danced the wild fantastic Czardas in the twilight; or 
escaping the mid-day heat on the Loire’s poplared banks, and under 
the fragrant pines of the Cevennes. And as he rides on there is abso- 
lutely nothing to shut out the prospect; no fellow-passengers to 
dispute it with him, no carriage top to obscure it, no silly driver to 
intrude inane remarks. The landscape is all his alone ; and his, too, 
the marvel of the moment when, at a turn in the road, with a dip in 
the hill, an opening in the wood, he sees for the first time the far- 
famed city towards which he travels; for the first time, the snow- 
laden heights that fill him with hope of the Alps; for the first time, 
the towers of the great cathedral that has always been the goal of 
pilgrim and tourist. For whom now does the dome of St. Peter’s 
float, a misty shadow on the horizon above the swells of the Campagna, 
but the cycler? For whom does the mighty pile of Windsor rise with 
such pomp and splendour amid the groves and glades of the Great 
Park, or the chance village lie so peacefully and invitingly at the 
foot of the long hill he descends at sundown? The fever of speed 
may be upon him, he may be in the humour when it makes small 
difference where he goes so long as he is going; and yet, though he 
may not care at the time, all the while he will be storing up impres- 
sions of the scenes through which he rushes. Afterwards, and often, 
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he will see them all again, more vivid in memory than in fact. Ofa 
sudden the little nameless town will come between him and his book, 
or the purple shadows of he knows not what mountain-side blot out 
the *busses of the Strand, while the wail of the wind down the valley for 
him drowns the mighty roar of London. What if he does not recollect 
where it was, what if he cannot tell you its name, can show you 
no sketch, no photograph of the place he seems to know so well? 
For the serious one, the photographer, a definite record—the fact—may 
be necessary, but not for him. The remembered picture is beautiful, 
and its beauty suffices, But then we are about the only cyclers. 

And what if the tourist does not arrive at the hoped-for town in 
the evening? What if he gets beyond it? There is usually an inn 
at hand, even in England. And if there is not, what more delicious 
than the ride through the night? Or, if he is too tired, what 
more convenient than the near hedge or tree, or at least the gutter, 
where, wrapping his mackintosh about him, and pillowing his head 
upon his knapsack, he can sleep an hour or two, as we have? Shock- 
ing? Yes, and so is cycling. 

But, as we began by saying, most people who cycle are not 
cyclers. The proportion will always be small, for it is not every- 
body who is something of a tramp by nature, as one must be 
before one can take to the roads on foot or with a cycle; the many, 
ready at fashion’s bidding to go for a morning spin in the Park, 
or even to brave the traffic of the London streets, would think 
the journey awheel set too narrow a limit to comfort and elegance. 
The toilet outfit to be slung from the handle-bars or within the 
frame disdains all luxuries, and a few days in the open air, exposed 
to sun and rain and wind, leaves traveller and machine weather 
stained and beaten. In Hyde Park and the Bois de Boulogne 
eycling is a pretty game, as shepherding was in the gardens of 
Versailles. They only cycle in earnest who journey forth in quest 
of adventures by the roadside, like Borrow in his tinker’s cart, 
like Stevenson with his donkey. When you consider how few besides 
those two men have been the tramps in our century’s literature, you 
will begin to understand that it is a question of temperament, and 
that the cyclers who tour must ever remain in the minority. Of course, 
they are somewhat more numerous now than of old; the way for the 
tourist is easier than it was for us, though, or rather because, it cannot 
bring back the pleasures of the pioneer, the delights of the discoverer. 
But as in alpine climbing, though you are not the first to make the 
ascent or to cross the co/, the exploit has not lost all zest, so in 
cycling, the journey need be no less adventurous than in the old 
days, except, perhaps, in your own conceit. 

To tour is always a joy, but the degree of joyousness depends upon 
the routes you follow ; and we are willing, out of our large experience, 
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to say which are the most perfect. The cycler can take his wheel 
to Spain if he would see nature, loveliness, and barbarity, such 
as elsewhere amazed and enchanted the ingenuous British youth 
from Denmark Hill. Let him follow the diligence road and the 
mule track through the Sierras of the south, if he wants, or if 
he can; there, even at this late day, he may find himself unex- 
pectedly a pioneer. It is but a year ago that we came to a whole 
district in Andalusia where a bicycle had never been seen and where 
the old sensations were revived. However, unless one is prepared to 
travel for twenty or thirty miles without coming to an inn, or a 
whole day with nothing to eat; unless one’s pleasure is great in the 
mere thought that here passed the conquering Moor, Columbus, 
Ferdinand and Isabella—that here the history of two worlds was 
made—one would be wise to leave one’s machine at home. Unless 
one is prepared for the amusing vicissitudes in the Spanish country 
inn, which has not altogether lost its Quixotie character, one had 
better keep out of it. And besides, the roads are almost as bad as in 
Cornwall and Devonshire, though the inhabitants are much more 
civilised. Nevertheless, for people who do not mind hard work and 
long climbs, who can appreciate savage wildness and grand scenery, 
the ride, say, from Gibraltar to Seville, thence to Granada, and from 
Granada to Malaga, is to be recommended about Easter time ; but 
the ability to ride, a knowledge of Spanish, and a reliable machine 
are indispensable. Nor do we advise any one to go who is not 
prepared to rough it from the British point of view, or rather to 
conform to Spanish customs. 

The land which, for us, supplied most sensation with least dis- 
comfort was the Near East. But, somehow, we can scarcely imagine 
the cycler of the present day in Transylvania and Roumania and 
Dalmatia. What would the neat young lady in white, with her 
handle-bars put on by mistake upside down, unbending—we were 
going to say, as the British bayonet, but perhaps the simile does not 
hold—do when she had to ford a stream over her shoe-tops ; race with 
the fiery, drunken Slovak; dispute the road with the bull, not of 
Bashan but of Bukovina? True, young ladies have penetrated into 
these regions, but never, before our time, on bicycles; and their 
coming on the wheel now would fall almost as flat as that of the next 
gipsy-loving princess. But if the chance for sensation has gone from 
Transylvania, the beauty and comfort are still at the service of the 
cycler. True, there are hills five and ten miles long; but the roads 
are excellent, though with the building of more railways—and in the 
wildest parts we met the engineer busy surveying—their excellence 
is doomed to grow less. The inns are clean, the meat and drink 
extremely good. There are gipsy fiddles everywhere. The country 
is all mountain and valley, vineyard and chestnut grove. Little old 
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fortified towns stand on hilltops or dot the wide plains. The people 
wear the most wonderful clothes, and in October you may see the 
white-clad peasant dancing out the wine—the Promised Land for 
the cycler, you would think. 

If your pocket-book allows, or fate, or the desire to see the 
country compels you to remain in England, there are parts where 
you can ride with great satisfaction and at great expense. Nothing 
could be more beautiful than the Midlands, lovelier than the counties 
that surround London. But westward—go no farther than Bristol 
or Truro, northward than Chester, avoiding Manchester—that is, 
unless you mean to go still farther north, into Scotland, which, 
at times, will repay your enterprise. The south-west is largely 
to be avoided—Cornwall and Devon have the worst roads in 
civilised Europe; in fact, the roads and the inns explain that 
the country is not and never has been civilised. In the inns 
you are often treated as an intruder, and sometimes cheated in a 
fashion that would bring a blush to the cheek of a Swiss landlord ; 
for the emptiness of the larder, the bill makes up in lavishness. There 
is hardly anything to eat save cream, but for that and salt bacon and 
ancient eggs you are asked to pay as much as for a good dinner at 
the Café Royal. The innkeepers are mainly boors. As for the roads, 
they go straight to the top of all the hills, as uncompromisingly as 
the roads of Bohemia, then drop down the other side, and are un- 
ridable in both directions. When not climbing precipitately they 
lie buried at the bottom of a ditch. They are shadeless and unin- 
teresting, rarely approaching the sea-coast, or passing near anything 
that is worth looking at. And yet we know Englishmen who are 
profoundly impressed with the belief that they are the best in England, 
and therefore in the world. The roads, inns, and innkeepers of Scot- 
land are in every way better. But the fact that the average Briton 
spends his holiday on the Continent when he can, proves, not only 
that he wants to get there, but also that he is driven from his own 
country by the short-sightedness of the people who keep its inns and 
look after its roads. 

We do not exaggerate. Even where, asin Holland and Austria- 
Hungary, the florin or gulden is the unit that takes the place of the 
shilling here, the franc in France, and where the scale of expense 
should rise in proportion, your cycling will cost you about half as 
much asin England. And the absurdity is that abroad you get more 
for less money: your daily fare is not reduced to “a chop or a steak, 
sir,’ an ancient cheese rind is not supposed to satisfy a hungry man 
at mid-day, nor is bacon the one and only definition of breakfast. 
The innkeeper has some ideas on the subject of dinner, and, more 
astounding, does not think because fate forces you to economy, that 
therefore you must not dine, but must accept in all humility the ‘‘ meat 
tea.” In a wine country an element of gaiety, of lightness, is added. 
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The bottle of the thinnest vin ordinaire is more decorative ona dinner 
table than the English cruet. 

Inglishmen have to come to France to dine, we were once assured by 
a Frenchman fresh from the English provincial hotel and London board- 
ing-house. This, however, is not the only reason that drives them there 
in hordes. They go to save money: they really hate the dinners. But 
whatever the inducement, the cycler, let us repeat, could decide upon no 
more enchanting country. Certainly, nowhere is there such variety in 
scenery—now bare and sad and impressive as on the northern downs, 
now flat and monotonous as in the plains about Orléans, and again 
and oftener “incomparable for its romance and harmony”’ ; and nowhere 
are there such. good roads, nowhere hotels so cheerful and hospitable. 
But to penetrate no farther than Normandy and Brittany, which 
always have been more or less Cockney since the time of William the 
Conqueror, is to see little of the best French roads and hardly any- 
thing of genuine French customs. For these the cycler must travel 
farther afield. Hardly anything west of Paris and north of St. Malo 
possesses genuine character any longer. But all the east and the 
Midi are full of it. The district from Paris to Marseilles, or rather 
from Fontainebleau, is unrivalled. Luckily it is so far away that for 
the average cycler it is inaccessible, and we can recommend it with a 
clear conscience. Touraine is a beautiful country, but the riding there 
is by no means the best, and the heat in summer is atrocious. 

Belgium, save in the exploited Ardennes, can boast few roads 
worth wheeling over. Almost all are paved, and you must leave 
them for the side paths, where, however, you are not, as at home, 
pursued by policemen and fines. Holland is not half so often cycled 
through as it should be. It is amusing to be able to traverse a whole 
country from end to end in a day, and scarcely to be out of one im- 
portant town before you are in the next. But you must ride better 
than most Englishmen, or else there will be danger of finding your- 
self every few minutes at the bottom of a canal, many of the roads 
being but towpaths and dykes—good, but exciting for the cycler. 

Germany, especially in the Rhine Valley, is much overrated. 
German roads, as a rule, are worse than the English: they are usually 
in bad repair, and vile in wet weather; but they improve vastly in the 
Hartz, the Black Forest, and here and there in other parts. The great 
pleasure of cycling in Germany to many, and probably the great draw- 
back to a few, is the convenient frequency of the beer-houses. But 
then, anywhere on the Continent, the tired, thirsty tourist is sure to be 
supplied with the favourite national drink, which is invariably refresh- 
ing; and, what is more, he can drink it amid pleasant surroundings, at 
leisure, and under no necessity to swallow it abruptly and be off at 
once, while the after effects are not demoralising. What have we in 
England to equal a grosses of Pilsner, icy cold, or the he/ados of Spain, 
or a real ice of Italy, or the sivop of France? Possibly shandygaff, 
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certainly lemon squash, if iced, would be as good. But then in Eng- 
land, that is, in the country, it is a criminal offence to have anything 
cold. This is an all-important subject, since the cycling tourist is for 
ever thirsty. Hitherto he has been warned to go with his thirst 
unquenched, but now a kind French doctor has discovered that the 
more liquid the cycler absorbs the better, and a new chapter will have 
to be written on cycling thirst and how to satisfy it. 

In Austria, except over the Semmering Pass, on the highway from 
Amstiitter to Vienna, and a few roads about Innsbriick, you will be 
happier without a machine. The roads are mostly abominable, 
though Austrians are splendid riders and go everywhere. The 
Dolomites and the Tyrol will please you all the more if you are not 
attempting to ride; this, not because of the height of the mountains 
and the hilliness of the way, but simply because of the same bad 
engineering and road making from which England suffers so griev- 
ously; and during the season the inns are crowded to suffocation. 
The Alps are higher, but there is hardly a place in Switzerland to 
which one cannot cycle with comparative ease. The roads are not 
only possible, but delightful over all the passes still in use, and almost 
universally excellent in the valleys and on the lower hills. Italian 
roads vary greatly—as much asthe English. The best are to be found 
in the central provinces, especially Tuscany. 

To the other countries of Europe, if you are not of a more or less 
adventurous spirit, it is scarcely worth while to travel with your cycle. 
Of course, you may ride almost wherever you please. But if roads 
are not good, if distances are great, if inns are bad or do not exist, the 
discomforts and drawbacks will exceed the pleasures of the tour, and, 
after all, you do not ride to be miserable—at least we do not. But 
surely, enough variety, enough amusement, and, at times, enough 
excitement, may be found upon the highways of France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, Holland, and England, to last an ordinary mortal 
his lifetime. 

If you mean to go abroad for your tour, and you are not familiar 
with the customs and ways of the natives, a certain amount of useful 
information may be obtained from membership in, and the publica- 
tions of, the Cyclists’ Touring Club. But if you have already toured 
on the Continent, you will know that it is as easy to travel there with 
a cycle as without, and then Murray, Baedeker, and the Géographie 
Joanne will give you all the facts that are needed. The little maps 
of the Géographie indicate the roads admirably. The bugbear of the 
Continental Customs is greatly magnified. Duty is rarely required to 
be deposited, and if it is, the money is always refunded when you 
leave the country. The Cyclists’ Touring Club, however, may help 
you through. It is far more necessary at present to remember to have 
a name plate on your machine. This is required of the natives in 
almost all Continental countries, and if he cannot show one, the 
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foreigner may suddenly become an object of suspicion. To fall into 
the clutches of the local official, though amusing to remember, is, at 
the moment, always annoying and sometimes embarrassing. 

After now nearly a quarter of a century of touring, we can say with 
authority that there are three or four things of special importance to 
be remembered. If you look for perfect and absolute freedom on 
your tour take every bit of luggage you want with you. Buy what 
you have not got as you go on, throw away or send home what you 
have. By the end you will probably be comfortable. If you are 
dependent on bags and boxes sent by rail or post, you will have to 
make your trip conform to your luggage. Often a head wind will 
force you to diverge from your projected route, rain will delay you, or 
you may make better time than you thought, and then have to kick 
your heels in a railway station waiting for your bag toturn up. To us 
such hindrances are a nuisance; to many, we believe, they are a great 
delight. Never block out your tour as though you were a general 
leading an army. Map it out roughly: Take a Continental road- 
book, and arrive at the place you do arrive at when you arrive, and 
do not bother about any other. Try to learn a few words of the 
language of the country through which you are travelling; or, 
because you happen to be ignorant of their speech, do not regard all 
the natives as fools. Save in Spain and the Near East, cycle repair 
shops will now be found in the tiniest village, but in those countries 
you must have spare parts with you. Anyway, take a few extra nuts 
and a pedal pin, as you are more liable to break that than anything 
else on the machine, and it takes some time to make a new one. Do 
not be foolish enough to tour without a good strong brake, or to 
coast hills that you know nothing about. If you are going to 
Switzerland, put on an extra pneumatic brake, which will enable you 
to descend a pass without paralysing your arms. ‘The ideal journey, 
in France for example, would be to train to the centre of the country 
—the majority of Continental railroads do not charge for cycles— 
and start off with the wind behind you, and change your direction 
with it: whether any one ever had the sense to do this we do not 
know. But it might be borne in mind that in Europe, save in the 
Rhone Valley, the prevalent winds blow from the south. It is well, 
too, on a long tour, especially on the Continent, to study what 
physical geographers call “ the lay of the land,” that is, plan your tour 
so that you may have the hills with you and not against you; follow 
the longest river valleys down and not up. <A push of one day up a 
mountain 





and you can even hire a trap to carry your machine, or 
take a train; we are not above such aids—is better than a monotonous 
grind for two or three days on a gradual slope. Stop when you get 
tired; travel by rail when it is too hard work. There is no glory to 
be got from hard work in cycling. You might as well amuse yourself. 
J. & E.R. Penne t. 
VOL. LXII. N.S. P 
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Sixty years ago, in the very year in which Her Majesiy the Queen 
ascended the throne, her Indian Empire, then managed by the East 
India Company, was desolated by a great famine. The calamity 
was confined to the North-Western Provinces of India, but the suffer- 
ings of the people, as described by eye-witnesses, were truly heart- 
rending. Villagers lay down in hunger by the wayside, and died 
with that silent resignation which is more terrible than the wildest 
excesses and disorder. And famished men and women in the last 
stage of exhaustion were attacked and devoured by jackals when they 
were unable to resist or even to escape. There was practically no 
organization for famine relief in those days, and Lord Auckland’s 
Government could do little to mitigate the sufferings or prevent the 
deaths of the people. 

Scarcely a quarter of a century had passed away when the same 
Provinces were once more desolated by another severe famine in 1860. - 
Men still in their middle age remember that terrible year, which 
claimed more victims in India than the Mutiny, which had recently 
been quelled. The Government of Lord Canning did what it could 
to afford relief to the sufferers, and subscriptions were raised in all 
the towns of British India for this purpose. But in the absence of an 
organized plan of operation the relief afforded to the sufferers was 
neither adequate nor very efficacious. A Commission was then 
appointed to inquire into the causes of the calamity, and we will 
refer further on to some of the recommendations made by this Com- 
mission. 

Only six years after this a still more terrible famine broke out in 
the Province of Orissa. The Government of the day had not taken 
adequate precautions in time, and when the extent of the distress 
became fully manifest it was almost too late. Shiploads of rice were 
hurriedly sent to the suffering Province, but the means of communica- 
tion were inadequate, and the people in the interior perished in large 
numbers. Calcutta was flooded by starving men and women with 
children in their arms, and never did the native population of that great 
town distinguish themselves in a higher degree by their benevolence 
and charity than on this memorable occasion. Rich men’s houses 
were converted into relief centres, high officials and merchants went 
from door to door to collect subscriptions, and tens of thousands of 
sufferers from Orissa, who had come to Calcutta for refuge, were fed, 
clothed, and saved by private charity. Those who witnessed the 
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scenes of 1866 are not likely ever to forget them ; they are still fresh 
in the memory of the present writer after a lapse of thirty years. 

The next great famine was in Behar in 1874, and this was the 
first famine in which the relief operations undertaken by Government 
were adequate, and loss of life was prevented with complete success. 
The bitter experience of 1866 had left sad recollections, and the 
Government of 1874 determined to do all that it was possible to do to 
prevent a repetition of the same scenes. ‘To Lord Northbrook, then 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India, belongs the credit of having 
first combated an Indian famine with complete success. The famine 
was confined to Behar and to parts of Bengal, and the present writer, 
along with many other young officers, took his share in the noble 
work of famine relief. 

A far more terrible famine visited Madras only three years later. 
In 1877, while Lord Lytton was proclaiming to the great Darbar of 
Delhi that Her Majesty had assumed the august title of Empress of 
India, the dark cloud of famine had cast its shadow over the Province 
of Madras. The precautions taken on this occasion were not com- 
mensurate with the extent and intensity of the calamity, the opera- 
tions of relief were not adequate, and the dire calamity counted its 
victims by the million. Never within the memory of living men, 
never within the present century, has there been destruction of life so 
terrible and so great as in the Madras famine of 1877. And when at 
last that great calamity had subsided and a census was taken, it was 
found that over five millions of people had been swept away. A popu- 
lation equal to the population of Ireland had disappeared under the 
desolating breath of the famine of 1877. 

These figures enable us to some extent to conceive the extent and 
magnitude of human suffering and death caused by an Indian 
famine. When we read of the havoc of war or of pestilence in these 
days, we lament the death of thousands, probably tens of thousands, of 
our fellow-beings. The Crimean War, one of the most disastrous of 
modern wars in the loss of life which it involved, is said to have cost 
about two hundred and fifty thousand human lives. The Madras 
famine claimed fiwenty times the victims of the Crimean War. 

The Government of India now awoke to the magnitude of the 
recurring calamity to which the people of India were subject, and 
they devised means to prevent a repetition of the scenes of 1877. A 
Famine Fund was created, partly for the construction of canals and 
protective railways, and partly as a sinking fund which would enable 
the Government to borrow with greater facility in years of distress. 
Much has been said of late of this Famine Fund, and any further 
remarks on the subject are unnecessary. As Lord George Hamilton 
stated in the House of Commons, two-thirds of the amount which was 
proposed to be devoted to famine insurance has been so devoted within 
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the last twenty years. This is eminently satisfactory, and India is 
better prepared to-day by her railways and canal systems to meet a 
famine than she was before. But nevertheless one feels a regret that 
the whole of the amount which was proposed to be devoted to famine 
insurance in India was not religiously applied to this sole purpose. 

Twenty years have elapsed since the famine of 1877, and within 
this period there have been famines in isolated tracts from time to 
time, but not in a very acute form or over any extensive area. But 
in the year 1896 the autumnal rains failed nearly over the whole of 
India except in the south, and in the present year, therefore, famine 
has appeared in Bombay and in Bengal, in the North-West and the 
Punjab—i.e., over a larger area than was ever desolated by famine 
in any single year, within this or any preceding century, of which 
any records have been left to us. 

Of the ample preparations which have been made to meet the 
present famine, and of the strenuous endeavours which every official 
in India, from the highest to the lowest, is making at the present 
moment to save human life, I need not speak. Ample details are 
being published day by day in the shape of messages and corre- 
spondence from India, and my own testimony would add but little to 
the information now before the British public. Nevertheless, as 
an Indian myself, and as an official who was engaged only a few 
months ago in making inquiries into the state of crops and the 
condition of the people in one of the afflicted parts of India, J 
consider it my duty to say a word or two, if only for the informa- 
generously 
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tion of those Englishmen who have come forward so 
to help my countrymen in this time of their sore distress and need. 
I desire, therefore, to bear witness, as clearly and emphatically 
as I can do it, to the anxious care and solicitude with which the 
prospects of crops and the condition of the people have been watched 
by officials in India since the failure of the last autumnal rains; to 
the searching inquiries which have been made since to ascertain the 
stocks of food grain, the outturn of harvests, the requirements of the 
people, and the probable deficit in the food supply; and to the 
elaborate plans which have been organised with wisdom and carried 
out with industry to find out distress by means of test relief works, 
and to relieve it with all the resources under the command of the 
Government of India and the Provincial Governments. So far as the 
resources of India and the watchful care and industry of officials in 
India, coupled with the munificent donations of Englishmen at home, 
and the never-failing benevolence of Indian princes, chiefs, and rich 
men, can save lives and relieve distress, those great objects shall be 
achieved in the present year. 

My present object, however, is not to describe the relief operations 
which have been adopted in India in the present year, but rather to 
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impress on my readers the fact that famines are a recurring event in 
India, and that each year of famine, in spite of the most careful relief 
measures, is attended by sufferings and deaths to an extent of which it 
is not possible to form an adequate conception in Europe. 

It is, therefore, incumbent on us to consider, calmly and dis- 
passionately, what precautionary measures can be adopted to protect 
the people of India from the worst effects of such dire calamities. 
I have said “ calmly and dispassionately,” because Indian questions 
are unfortunately often discussed with much heat and passion, and 
before we have proceeded very fer in the clear understanding of a 
question it is clouded by invectives and recriminations, and by 
unseemly charges on one side and on the other. But if ever there was 
a question which required a thorough and calm and dispassionate 
inquiry, it is the question of protecting the people of India from 
famines. For Englishmen of all parties are equally interested in this 
great question, as they are interested in the welfare of their Indian 
Empire and the safety of their Indian fellow-subjects. 

Replying to Sir William Wedderburn, in course of a discussion in 
the House of Commons, Lord George Hamilton said: “I agree with 
the hon. baronet that the opportunity this famine affords ought not to 
be allowed to pass without our taking every opportunity to inquire 
into and ascertain the best methods of protecting the people of India 
from the recurrence of similar calamities.” ‘To suggest the best 
methods for securing this object, in so far as my experience and my 
knowledge of the condition and wants of my countrymen enable me 
to do so, is the object of this paper. It is probably premature to 
hold out the hope that any remedies can prevent famines altogether, 
if the periodical rains fail in India. But it is certainly possible to 
provide remedies which will lessen their force when they come, and it 
is incumbent on us to find and to apply such remedies, in order to 
protect the people from preventable destitution, suffering, and death. 

The excellent measures which have already been adopted by the 
Government of India are already known to my readers, and I will not 
dwell on them in detail. The Government have created a Famine 
Fund and are carrying out protective works on an extensive scale all 
over India. The construction of these works gives employment to 
labourers who are in distress; and when they are completed, they 
give protection to crops in seasons of drought, and afford facilities 
for conveyance and distribution in all times, and specially in famine 
years. ‘T'o cite one instance : Protective railway works are now under 
construction in the Province of Orissa, and throughout the late cold 
season, and up to the present moment, they have been giving employ- 
ment to tens of thousands of labourers in this time of their sorest 
need. And when these works are completed, Calcutta will be con- 
nected with Madras by rail, and any local famine in any area between 
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these cities will be promptly relieved by rail-borne rice from one or 
both places. The total mileage of railway in India now exceeds 20,000. 

Canals, where they are successful, are still more efficacious, as they 
serve to prevent the occurrence of famines by supplying water to crops 
when the rains fail. The Government of India are alive to the 
importance of canals, and 30 millions of acres are now irrigated out 
of nearly 200 million acres of cultivated land in India. Never- 
theless, there are difficulties in the way of such irrigation which 
are but too well known to the Indian administrator. In by far 
the greater portion of India the construction of useful canals is 
impossible. To construct canals in Eastern Bengal, which is 
annually flooded by large rivers, would be foolish; and to con- 
struct them on high lands, where there are no large rivers, is impos- 
sible. It is thus only in a comparatively small portion of India that 
it is possible to construct useful canals, and even in such places it is 
attended with difficulties. In many parts of Northern India canals 
have made the soil of the neighbouring villages humid and damp, 
and malarial fever has followed in the wake of canal systems. In 
portions of Bengal, where the cultivator is pretty sure of adequate 
rainfall year after year, he does not want canal water, and will not pay 
for it. ‘To revert once more to the Province of Orissa, where I was 
employed throughout the last year, I may mention as an illustration 
that the majority of cultivators do not avail themselves of canal water 
even where canals have been constructed, but depend on the annual 
rains. Even in the last year, when the rains failed in autumn, the 
cultivators held out, and would not agree to pay for canal water, still 
hoping for the periodical rains. But when the last ray of hope dis- 
appeared they made a rush for canal water, entering into agreements 
to use canal water and to pay the water rate for five or six years to 
come, that being the usual condition on which the canal authorities 
allow water to the cultivator. Much of this difficulty could, however, 
be obviated if the water rate, which is very high in Orissa, were 
reduced, and the conditions were made easier. 

Such are some of the difficulties which the Indian and Provincial 
Governments have to face and overcome in the construction of irriga- 
tion canals. The Governments have done, and are doing, all that it was 
possible to do within their resources towards the extension of such 
works. But it should be remembered that, after all, it is only in a 
comparatively small and limited portion of India that it is possible 
to construct useful canals. In the greater portion of India the 
annual crops must depend on the annual rains, and in years of 
drought the people must depend on irrigation tanks made by them- 
selves, on rice hoarded by them in previous years, and generally on 
their own resources. An improvement in the material condition of 
the people is, therefore, the best preventive for famines. 
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The first and the most obvious means of improving the material 
condition of the agricultural classes in India is a reduction of the 
public expenditure, and a corresponding reduction of the taxes which 
press heavily on those classes. All Indian administrators within the 
last quarter of a century have contemplated with something akin 
to alarm the steady growth of expenditure in India, and the corre- 
sponding growth of taxation. 

The expensiveness of the present system was well described ovet 
ten years ago by Mr. Cotton, now Chief Commissioner of Assam, 
when he stated that India could no more afford such a system than 
the English farmer could plough with race-horses or the Indian 
cultivator with elephants. On this point all authorities are pretty 
well agreed ; but when we descend from this abstract fact into details, 
and suggest reductions, we enter into an arena of thorny discussions. 
And unfortunately such discussions are too often clouded by the 
heat and passion of party strife, and every honest endeavour to arrive 
at the truth is stifled by party prejudices. And yet such things 
should not be. If it be desirable, in order to promote the welfare of 
the people of India, to find out methods of reducing the growing 
expenditure of the Indian Government, surely all English parties 
and all Indian patriots are alike interested in finding out those 
methods. 

Sir Henry Fowler, when discussing the question of the present 
famine in the House of Commons, remarked :—‘“ If it should prove 
to be the fact, notwithstanding the surplus of which the noble lord 
(Lord George Hamilton) has spoken, that this famine will entail, as I 
am afraid it will, a very considerable charge upon the revenues of 
India, for the loss from the land revenue will be considerable, f think 
that it is time for this House, and I am sure this House will be 
representing the people of the country—in the same spirit in which it 
made contribution in the case of the Afghan War to the Indian 
{xchequer—to make an Imperial contribution to the Exchequer of 
India in aid of the taxation of India.” I am convinced my country- 
men will appreciate the noble spirit in which this suggestion was 
made. But, nevertheless, if I am capable of forming a judgment in 
the matter, it is not in this shape that a contribution from the British 
Exchequer will be most acceptable to them. India has always paid 
for her internal administration, and while the people of the country 
desire to see economy enforced, they do not desire that a new 
departure should now be made, and that India should from time to 
time obtain donations from the British Exchequer for her internal 





administration. 

The reference which Sir Henry Fowler made to the contribution 
made on the occasion of the Afghan War suggests the true and only 
method in which England could grant relief to India with justice, and 
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India could receive it with dignity. India now pays not only for her 
internal administration, not only for the army and defensive works 
within her own limits, but also for the maintenance of England’s 
Empire in Asia outside the limits of India. Burma, including the 
Shan States, is as large as France, and borders on the dominions of 
France and China. British possessions in the wilds of Peluchistan, 
Afghanistan, and Chitral extend for hundreds of miles beyond the 
natural limits of India, and the expensiveness of the occupation and 
defence of these places is alarming. Little income is derived from the 
Shan States of Burma, or from Beluchistan, from Chitral, or from 
Afghanistan, and India is bled for much of the cost of maintaining 
these portions of England’s Asiatic Empire. England is the richest 
country in the world, India is one of the poorest. And yet India 
is made to pay for England’s possessions and wars in Asia beyond 
her own natural boundaries. 

Forty years ago, when India passed under the direct rule of the 
Crown, a pledge was given that the cost of wars outside India would 
not be charged to India. Within the period of forty years the limits 
of England’s Asiatic Empire (miscalled India) have been extended to 
the frontiers of China in the east, and have been pushed forward 
into Afghanistan, Beluchistan, and Tartary in the west; and the cost of 
these outside extensions has been charged to India. And. within this 
period the expenses of India have so enormously increased that every 
responsible Indian statesman has been filled with anxiety, and every 
method of taxation, bearing more and more severely on the people, 
has been tried, with poor and ghastly results. We seem to be coming 
back in despair to taxes which every civilised country has discarded. 
A scheme to re-impose tolls on roads and to levy a tax on every 
marriage is now under the consideration of the Bengal Government. 

At such a time of need India can legitimately ask England to 
contribute a share of the vast military expenditure required to sustain 
her Asiatic Empire. It may be possible to ascertain roughly what 
proportion of the military expenditure of India is incurred for the 
occupation and defence of the frontier tracts outside India. And 
as the people of England are disposed, judging from Sir Henry 
Fowler’s speech, to give some substantial relief to India out of the 
English Exchequer, the shape in which such relief would be most 
acceptable as well as most equitable would be the contribution of this 
proportion of the military expenditure which India is no longer able 
to bear alone. 

A Commission is now sitting to make a proper adjustment of 
expenditure as between England and India. Much valuable evidence 
has been recorded by this Commission, but I will in the present article 
refer to the evidence of one witness only. Sir Henry Brackenbury is 
the military member of the Council of the Viceroy of India, and his 
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opinion may be supposed, therefore, to reflect to some extent the 
opinion of the Indian Government. I take the liberty, therefore, of 
quoting a part of his evidence from an Indian paper. 


“In the first place, I would say that the army in India is largely in excess of 
the requirements for the preservation of internal order in India. The strength 
of the army in India is caleulated to allow of a powerful field army being placed 
on or beyond the Indian frontier, in addition to the obligatory garrisons required 
for keeping order in India. The necessity for maintaining in India the powerful 
field army in addition to the obligatory garrisons is caused by the approach of a 
great military Power into a position which enables her directly to threaten 
Afghanistan, to which we are under treaty obligations, and indirectly to threaten 
the security of India itself. The foreign policy of India is directed entirely from 
England by Her Majesty’s Government, and it is part of British foreign policy 
generally—indeed, the object of British foreign policy as I believe it to be—to 
secure Great Britain’s rule over her Empire. If we desired to maintain British 
rule in India only for India’s sake, then I think it would be fair to make India 
pay to the uttermost farthing everything that it could be shown was due to 
Britain’s rule over India. But I cannot but feel that England’s interest—or 
Britain’s interest-—in keeping India under British rule is enormous. India 
affords employment to thousands of Britons, India employs millions of British 
capital, and Indian commerce has been of immense value to Great Britain. 
Therefore it seems to me that India, being held by Great Britain not only for 
India’s sake but for Great Britain’s sake, the latter should pay a share of the 
expenditure for the purpose. And in estimating what that share should be, I 
think that England should behave generously to India, because, in the first place, 
England is a rich country and India is a poor country.”’ 





This is a stronger argument than mine, and it is urged by a high 
authority who has a claim to be heard. The facts and arguments 
urged by the military member of the Viceroy’s Council will no doubt 
appeal strongly to the minds of all thoughtful Englishmen ; and the 
sad events which are taking place in India before our own eyes in the 
present year will plead eloquently for a fresh adjustment of the great 
military expenditure which is necessary for the maintenance of 
England’s Empire in Asia. 

For the rest, if England undertakes to pay, not a fixed sum as is 
sometimes proposed, but a fixed proportion of the total military 
expenditure now incurred in India, it will be possible for her to 
control that expenditure better than it can be controlled in India. 
From the nature of things, there can be no authority in India able to 
control any military expenditure which the Viceroy and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief consider it necessary to incur; and practically, 
therefore, there is x0 control over such expenditure. No doubt every 
official in India, from the Viceroy and the Fincne> Minister to the 
humble district officer, exerts himself to keep down expenditure 
within. the lowest possible limits. But, nevertheless, the most con- 
scientious spending department would be all the better for some 
efficient control. 
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I have confined my remarks to military expenditure, as it is that 
which presses most severely on the resources of India. If India 
could obtain some relief in that direction, her other expenses could be 
easily adjusted. The enormous “ Home Charges,” too, might be 
somewhat curtailed, and the weight of taxation might thus be greatly 
reduced in India. 

The second remedy for improving the condition of the agricultural 
classes which suggests itself to me is a salutary and needful change 
in our administrative system. This is a very large subject, but I 
propose to deal with it briefly and in a general manner. Hard and 
fast rules and regulations, framed no doubt with the most benevolent 
objects, often bear hardly on the agricultural classes. Our law 
courts, which are in themselves excellent institutions, are often taken 
advantage of by the money-lender to rivet his chains on the indebted 
cultivator. Both in civil and in criminal matters the people are com- 
pelled to travel to distant and expensive courts, and taught to depend 
on tutored evidence to win their cases, true or false. Litigation is 
eating into the vitals of the agricultural population, and no adequate 
endeavours have been made to organize village institutions for settling 
village disputes. All power is centralised in district authorities far 
removed from the homes of most villagers, and no real power is left 
in the hands of village elders and village unions. I have known an 
instance in which the people of a village had to wait for days or weeks 
before they could remove a tree which had fallen across a village path 
and obstructed the road: they could not do this without orders from 
the police! Centralisation of power has been carried too far, and 
has crushed all life out of village organizations. 

There is great room for improvement in this direction, and much 
can be done to save villagers from litigation in our law courts, and 
ruin through indebtedness. The matter requires detailed inquiry in 
the different Provinces, and the Government of India will be in a 
position to decide, after such inquiry, how far we can proceed in this 
direction. Courts of conciliation should be organized to settle village 
disputes, and other measures should be adopted to save villagers alike 
from our expensive law courts and from the tricks of rapacious money- 
lenders. 

The third and last remedy which I have to suggest relates to land 
assessments. Over eighty per cent. of the population of India are 
dependent on agriculture, and it is no exaggeration to state, therefore, 
that the well-being of the people of India depends on the wisdom and 
moderation with which lands are assessed. The Indian Government, 
and all the local Governments, are no doubt animated by a desire to 
proceed with moderation in making assessments. But, on the other 
hand, it should always be borne in mind that the land revenve 
bears a fairly large proportion to the total revenues of India, and an 
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endeavour is naturally made, at every settlement, to raise the land 
revenue to some extent, in order to obtain a substantial increase in 
the general revenues. And when it is added that these settlements 
are made in the same Province and in the same district again 
and again in a century, and that at each settlement Government 
expects and does obtain a substantial increase in revenue, it can be 
understood that the margin of profit left to cultivators can never 
increase, however much agriculture may flourish in the country. 

Thanks to the generous policy of Lord Cornwallis, the greater 
part of Bengal is free from this increasing demand from the produce 
of the land. No single act of the British Government that can be 
named has done so much for the prosperity and well-being of the 
people as the permanent settlement of the land revenue of Bengal 
effected by Lord Cornwallis in 1793. Cultivation has largely 
increased since that year, and prices have risen, but the profits have 
remained with the people of the country, and the landlords of Bengal 
are at the present day among the most contented and loyal classes of 
people in India. And as the landlords are not subject to increasing 
demands on the part of the Government, they themselves have been 
stopped by three successive Acts from obtaining increase of rent from 
cultivators, except on the most reasonable grounds. The result is 
that the Bengal cultivator is more prosperous and better able to stand 
the effects of droughts and of bad harvests than the cultivator in any 
other part of India. There never has been a serious famine in 
Eastern Bengal within the memory of living men, or since the 
permanent settlement of 1793. And when there was a famine in 
Western Bengal (Behar) in 1874, the measures taken for relief were 
more completely successful in saving life than any other relief opera- 
tions that have been undertaken, before or since, in any other part of 
India. And lastly be it added, that in the present calamitous year, 
when the whole of India (except the extreme south) has suffered, the 
number of men on relief works in Bengal is, in proportion to 
her population, less than the number of men in the North-West 
or in Bombay. The worst cases of distress, starvation, and high 
mortality are reported not from Bengal, but from the other afflicted 
Provinces. 

Those who know India well know that the peasantry of Bengal 
are better able to take care of themselves in the worst times than the 
peasantry of the other Provinces. Many instances of the self-reliance 
of the Bengal cultivators must occur to every administrative officer 
who has served in Bengal, but I will mention only one instance, 
which appears to me to be as good as any other. In 1876 a cyclone 
and a storm-wave, over twenty feet high, broke on the south-eastern 
coast of Bengal, swept away two hundred thousand people, and 
utterly destroyed the crops in many parts. It was a year of much 
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suffering and sorrow and death. Dead bodies lay thick on the 
ground as on a battle-field: some hung on trees to which they had 
been lifted up by the wave, and some were floated in and out by every 
changing tide. The huts of the villagers were utterly demolished 
and swept away, and men and women and children lived under trees 
or under the most imperfect shelter which had been hastily con- 
structed. A good deal of their cattle and property was also destroyed, 
and the rest was floated up and down into other villages. Hach 
villager was content to lose what he lost, and kept what he got, so 
that there was a sort of redistribution of property such as would 
have delighted the soul of the most thoroughgoing Socialist. To add 
to the horrors of the year, a cholera epidemic, the like of which I 
have never seen, and never wish to see again, visited the afflicted parts 
and carried away tens of thousands of the surviving villagers. 

Amidst these appalling calamities the agricultural classes of South- 
Eastern Bengal showed a resourceful self-reliance which astonished 
me and every other administrative officer on the spot. From the 
branches of the innumerable areca-nut trees which grow in these 
parts they constructed temporary huts for themselves and their 
families. They searched up and down the country for their lost 
property and cattle, and recovered what they could find. They 
gathered in what remained of the much-injured harvest, and this 
served them for a few months. They travelled long distances, some- 
times twenty or thirty miles, to obtain cholera-pills and other drugs 
from the doctors whom Government had sent to the spot, and did 
what it was possible to do to lessen the force of that dreadful epi- 
demic. After their store of rice was exhausted, they sold their brass 
utensils and the silver jewellery of their women, and imported boat- 
loads of rice from other parts of Bengal. They constructed new 
villages and new markets all over the land, resumed their old indus- 
tries, and kept off a famine by their own industry and resource. As 
the executive officer in charge of one of the worst tracts during this 
calamitous year, I undertook some measures for the relief of helpless 
women and children who had lost their relations. The able-bodied 
people needed no relief, and asked for none. From the 31st October, 
1876, when the storm-wave broke on the land, to the 3lst of August, 
1877, by which date the autumnal harvest began, the people of South- 
Eastern Bengal, who had lost their houses, property, and crops, saved 
themselves from a famine by their own resources. And this was the 
year when the unfortunate and resourceless peasantry of Madras 
succumbed to a famine—the worst which has been known in India in 
this century. 

It is needless to multiply instances. From an experience of over 
twenty-five years, spent mostly among the peasantry, I am able to state 
—and those who know India best will agree with me—that if the 
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object of the permanent settlement of 1795 was to create a thoroughly 
loyal class of landlords and a prosperous class of peasantry in Bengal, 
that object has succeeded beyond all expectation. 

The distinction which we perceive to-day between the condition of 
the Bengal cultivator and the condition of the North-West cultivator 
was perceived by Lord Canning as long ago as 1860, and that great 
statesman did not fail to discover its true cause. After the famine of 
1860 Lord Canning appointed a Commission to inquire into its 
causes. Colonel Baird Smith, R.E., was the distinguished President 
of the Commission: he found after a careful inquiry that the famine 
of 1860 had been less disastrous than that of 1837, and he attributed 
this tothe greater fixity of the public demand from the soil in the later 
than in the former date. Convinced of this fact, he had the courage 
to recommend a permanent settlement for the North-Western Pro- 
vinees or for all India. I quote his words below :— 


“Such having been the results of the protracted fixity of the public demand, 
the security of titles, the general moderation of assessments, the recognition and 
general record of rights, the inference seems irresistible that, to intensify and per- 
petuate these results, we must proceed still further in the same healthy and fruit- 
ful direction. The good which has been done by partial action on sound prin- 
ciples is both a justification and an encouragement to further advances ; and 
entertaining the most earnest conviction that State interests and popular interests 
will alike be strengthened in an increasing ratio by the step, the first, as I believe, 
the most important measure I have respectfully to submit is the expediency of 
fixing for ever the public demand on land, and thus converting the existing settle- 
ment into a settlement in perpetuity.” 


Such a liberal and statesmanlike recommendation was not lost on 
Lord Canning. .A Government resolution was published, which set 
forth the views of the Government in the following terms :— 


“His Excellency in Council sees no reason to doubt that the measure would be 
in every way benelicent. He believes that the increased security of fixed property 
and the comparative freedom from interference of fiscal officers of the Government 
will tend to create a class which, although composed of various races and creeds, 
will be peculiarly bound to British rule, while, under proper regulations, the 
measure will conduce materially to the improvement of the general revenue of 


the Empire.” 
4 


The different Provinces of India were thus about to obtain, under 
Lord Canning, that great boon which Bengal had obtained under 
Lord Cornwallis. The Secretary of State approved of the Viceroy’s 
proposal, and sent a despatch which concluded in the following 
terms :— 


‘« After the most careful review of all these considerations, Her Majesty’s 
Government are of opinion that the advantages which may reasonably be expected 
to accrue, not only to those immediately connected with the land, but to the com- 
munity generally, are sutliciently great to justify them in incurring the risk of 
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some prospective loss of land revenue in order to attain them ; and that a settle- 
ment in perpetuity in the districts in which the conditions required are or may 
hereafter be fulfilled is a measure dictated by sound policy, and calculated to 
accelerate the development of the resources of India, and to insure in the highest 
degree the welfare and contentment of all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in the 
country.”’ 


India was thus on the eve of obtaining a great boon, when her 
hopes were dashed to the ground by the death of one man. Lord 
Canning, who had held firm sway over India during the unexampled 
disasters of the Mutiny, and whose moderation and sympathies for 
the people of the country had won him the name of Clemency Can- 
ning, left that country in March, 1862, with a shattered constitution, 
and died in the following June. England honoured the hero who 
had saved India by interring his remains in Westminster Abbey, and 
India mourned, with good reason, the loss of one whose large-hearted 
wisdom did not animate his successors. 

After the death of this benevolent ruler, Indian officials formed a 
different opinion on the question of permanent settlements. Some 
of them reported that if assessments could no longer be periodically 
raised in future, it would be, so far, a prospective loss to Government 
and a sacrifice of land revenue. These counsels prevailed; the idea 
of a permanent settlement was finally abandoned in 1883, and the 
North-Western Provinces are subject to increase of land revenue at 
each settlement. 

What is stated of the North-Western Provinces is true also of 
Bombay and Madras and the Central Provinces of India. Periodical 
settlements take place in these Provinces, and each settlement means a 
fresh increase in the rental. Settlement officers, at least in the higher 
grades, do not consciously make excessive demands; on the contrary, 
they desire to be moderate and fair. The settlement operations of the 
Province of Orissa went on before my own eyes during the whole of 
the last year, and I willingly testify to the moderation and fairness of 
the young settlement officer who presided over these operations. 
But, nevertheless, the anxiety to have some increase in the revenue 
animates all officers from the highest to the lowest, and every increase 
in the revenue is a corresponding decrease in the resources of the people, 
and their capacity to provide against years of bad harvest. The share 
of the produce from land generally left to the people enables them 
to live well enough in good years, but it does not enable them to 
provide against bad times. It is for this reason that we hear of 
frequent evictions of cultivators in the Southern Provinces, and it is 
for this reason also that immediately after a bad harvest the tenants 
of the North-West Provinces, Madras, and Bombay succumb more 
hopelessly than cultivators in Bengal. 
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More than a hundred years have elapsed since the time of the 
permanent settlement in Bengal. Within this time repeated settle- 
ments have taken place in the other Provinces of India and rents 
have been raised ; and the increase in the prices of food grains has 
not benefited the cultivator in those Provinces as it would benefit the 
English farmer, and as it has benefited the Bengaltenant. Railways 
and other causes which have led to a rise in the price of wheat and 
rice in India have largely and steadily added to her land revenue, and 
have not conduced to make the condition of the rice-grower and the 
wheat-grower more prosperous. The ever-recurring settlement sweeps 
away all increase in profits; and, even in this disastrous year, when 
famine has thrown its dark shadow over the land, the harassing and 
ceaseless settlement operations are still going on in some parts of India, 
securing an increase in the Government revenue, and leaving the 
classes dependent on land a smaller margin of profit than before the 
settlements. 

I have dwelt long on this question because there is no other 
question which so directly and vitally affects the condition of the 
mass of the people as this, and because it is often overlooked by those 
who are not familiar with the details of Indian administration. Land 
is the source of living of four-fifths of the population: leave them a 
good margin of profits from land and they are prosperous; sweep 
away all increase in the profits from land into the Imperial treasury 
at every settlement, and they are impoverished and helpless. 

If, then, it be desired to insure to some extent the Indian cultivator 
against recurring famines, it is necessary to insure to him the future 
profits from land. In the words of a former Secretary of State, “A 
settlement in perpetuity in the districts in which the conditions 
required are or may hereafter be fulfilled is a measure dictated by 
sound policy.” But if the settlement officer is constantly among the 
agricultural population, pruning away every increase in the profits 
from land once in thirty years, or once in fifteen years, it is idle to 
talk of improvement in the condition of the agricultural population." 

The present year is a memorable year in the history of the British 


1) Since the above was written I am glad to find that the proposal of a perma- 
nent settlement of the land revenue, at least in certain parts of India, has the support 
of the singularly well-informed and talented writer on Indian Affairs in Zhe Times. 
‘‘Shrewd observers assert that the absence of a permanent settlement operates as a 
discouragement to improvement, and that, as a matter of fact, the Government pays 
dearly for its power to raise the rent by checking the prosperity of the people. . . 
The main fact remains that the Government has given a distinct and a repeated promise 
(of permanent settlement), and that the time has come to redeem it. The request for 
the fulfilment of that promise is not made by political agitators, but by a body of loyal 
proprietors who have done their utmost to strengthen the hands of the Government in 
all times of need, and who believe that fixity of tenure more than any other measure 
will enable them and their tenants to resist famine.’’— Zhe Times, 27th April, 1897. 
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Empire. British subjects, whether they live in Europe or in America, 
in Africa or in Australia, are rejoicing over the celebration of the 
long reign of their gracious Sovereign. In India alone a voice of 
lamentation is heard. Six times within these sixty years India has 
suffered from terrible and desolating famines, and the last famine is, 
in the area affected, the worst known in the history of the country. 
But out of evil cometh good. And if this great calamity which has 
overtaken Indian cultivators through the length and breadth of the 
country brings about a more liberal policy of land settlements, and 
secures for India generally the great boon of a perpetual settlement 
which Lord Cornwallis bestowed on Bengal and Lord Canning 
proposed to bestow on other Provinces, the three hundred millions 
of the Queen-Empress’s Indian subjects will have truly cause to 
bless her name and to cherish her memory. It will be an act 
worthy of the gracious Sovereign and the gracious occasion. And 
the story will be handed down among the Indian peasantry from 
generation to generation, that the great Empress who, by the grace 
of God, lived to reign sixty years in England, bestowed the great 
boon of fixity of rent to the cultivators of India because she loved 
them well, and was distressed to see them suffering from famine and 
hunger. 


I conclude this article by summarising the suggestions made above. 
My suggestions are few and simple and, I venture to hope, prac- 
ticable. They are ; first/y, a contribution from the British Exchequer 
towards the military expenses of her Asiatic Empire and a reduction 
of ** Home Charg 
the removal of certain causes which are palpably leading to the 
impoverishment of the cultivators ; third/y, a settlement in perpetuity 


es ;”’ secondly, a reform in the administration and 


of the revenues derived from the soil. 

My first suggestion contemplates a contribution, which I venture 
to think is a just and equitable one, from the British Exchequer 
towards the maintenance of the British Empire in Asia. And my 
third suggestion contemplates a possible sacrifice of prospective 
increase in the land revenue of India, although such sacrifice is likely 
to be more than compensated in other ways if the condition of the 
agricultural classes is bettered. ‘To those statesmen who shrink from 
the idea of the smallest concession and the smallest sacrifice my 
appeal will be made in vain. But I may point out to them that no 
great result has been achieved without some sacrifice, and that the con- 
dition of the peasantry of India cannot be improved by the trick of a 
conjuror. A Famine Code is an excellent thing, but it prescribes the 
method of treatment when the disease is on us, and is not a preven- 
tive. A Famine Fund and the construction of protective works are 
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still better provisions, but they mean additional taxation on the 
people, and the area within which useful canals can be constructed in 
India is comparatively limited. The true remedy for famines, there- 
fore, is some measure which will directly decrease expenditure, and 
will leave something more with the cultivator than he is now allowed 
to keep. No remedy can be generally efficacious which does not 
achieve these two objects—decrease in India’s. expenditure, and 
increase in the resources of the masses. You cannot eat your cake 
and give it to the poor. And unless we are prepared to make some 
reduction— some concession and sacrifice—it is idle to talk of preven- 
tive measures or of improving the condition of the peasantry of 
India. 

The remedies which I have suggested above are, I believe, practic- 
able, and are urgently needed. ‘The question is not a party question. 
A. question which involves the well-being of millions of human beings 
in India should be discussed calmly and thoughtfully, and every 
honest man who is fit to speak on the subject should record his expe- 
rience and his opinions honestly, without making it a_ party 
question. I have endeavoured, according to my humble powers, to 





state what I consider to be the true remedy for the recurring famines 
of India. If there exists any easier remedy, which does not involve 
some concession and some sacrifice for the benefit of the people of 
India, I have failed to discover it. 

Much has been said of the increase of population in India. But 
India is not the only country in which population increases. The 
population of the British Islands was twenty-five millions when the 
Queen ascended the throne ; it is now forty millions, not counting ten 
millions more who have found homes beyond the seas. The popula- 
tion of India, excluding annexations, has not increased at this rate. 
On the other hand, trade and commerce have increased in India, 
railways and canals have been opened, immense wastes have been 
brought under cultivation, and the resources of the country have been 
wonderfully developed during these sixty years. The increase of 
population has not been greater than the development of her resources. 
The increase in population aifcrds no explanation, therefore, for the 
recurring famines of India. 

Let us have done with such generalizations, and go to the root of 
the matter. Let us, or those of us who can do so, mark the condition 
of the Indian cultivator in his home, and find out what causes 
impoverish him and make him unable to save. The reason is 
not a want of frugality, or of sobriety, or of prudence. The Indian 
peasant is the most sober, the most frugal, and the most prudent 
peasant on the face of the earth. The reason is, that at each settle- 
ment the rent payable by him is increased and his capacity to save is 
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decreased. The reason is that, with no savings of his own, he goes 
to the money-lender under every pressure, and our Civil Courts, with 
their hard-and-fast rules, only cast him deeper into the meshes of the 
grasping money-lender. The reason is that in every petty dispute, civil 
and criminal, he is compelled to have recourse to distant and expen- 
sive law courts. The reason is that he has to pay many taxes in 
order to maintain England’s Empire in Asia. 

If, having our eye still on the condition of the Indian cultivator, 
we desire to remove or lessen one by one these causes which im- 
poverish him, we find that some improvements in the administration 
must be effected, and some concessions and sacrifices must be made. 
If we are prepared to make these concessions and sacrifices, we can 
better the condition of the Indian peasant. If we are not prepared 
to make any concessions and sacrifices, then this terrible year of suffer- 
ing and death will have passed away without teaching us any useful 
lesson, and without leading to the removal of those causes which 
have intensified famines in India during the last sixty years. 

Romesu C, Derr. 
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DANTE AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 


Tne object of this article is mainly twofold. First to point out the 
extraordinary variety of men and minds that nowadays recognise in 
Dante a religious or moral teacher, and to contrast this phenomenon 

with the equally extraordinary incapacity to appreciate him preva- 
lent in the last century, and even later. Secondly (and chiefly), to 
vindicate his theological position as a sincere and orthodox Catholic. 
This is a subject on which the most erroneous views have prevailed, 
owing to the omission to note the vital distinction between denounc- 
ing abuses in discipline or practice and impugning errors of doctrine. 
Probably no pre-eminently great writer has ever been the subject 

of such utterly diverse judgments as Dante, and this from the literary 
and artistic no less than from the theological side. The voice of 
adverse criticism seems now completely hushed, and the chorus of 
ager and often indiscriminating admiration holds the field. We 

can scarcely, therefore, conceive the possibility of Dante being the 
object of such vehement, not to say ferocious, condemnation as we 
read in utter astonishment in the pages of such eminent writers and 
critics as Voltaire, Lamartine, Goethe, Goldsmith, Leigh Hunt, and 
Walter Savage Landor. <A few samples of these strange criticisms 
may not be without interest. This is the judgment of Oliver Gold- 
smith :——“ Dante, the poet of Italy, who wrote in the thirteenth 
century . . . addressed a barbarous people in a method suited to 
their apprehensions. . . . He shows a strange mixture of good sense 
and absurdity. The truth is, he owes most of his reputation to the 
obscurity of the times in which he lived. As in the land of Benin a 
man may pass as a prodigy of parts who can read, so in an age of 
barbarity a small degree of excellence secures success”! Lamartine 
described Dante as “ un poéte personnel et local.” Voltaire says of 
Dante: “ His reputation will go on increasing, because scarcely any- 
body reads him. . ... There are still found among us, and in the 
eighteenth century, people who strive to admire imaginations so 
stupidly extravagant and barbarous. The Divina Commedia isan odd 
poem ... in which the author rose in parts above the bad taste of 
his age and his subject.” Considering that Voltaire described Shake- 
speare as “sauvage ivre, sans le moindre étincelle de bon goit, et 
sans le moindre connaissance des régles’”’ (!), and that he preferred 
Ariosto to the Odyssey and Tasso to the Iliad, his censure is perhaps 
to be more valued than his praise. As to Landor, some of his abuse 
is almost too coarse to quote. Two or three sentences may suffice, 
“ T cannot but consider the Jnferno as the most immoral and impious 
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book that ever was written.”” Again: “ Dante (one must whisper it) 
is the great master of the disgusting.”” Once more: “ The Marriage 
of St. Francis and Poverty is insipid and spiritless.” What an in- 
credible description of one of the most exquisite episodes in the 
Paradiso! Finally, one of the most distinguished and learned pro- 
fessors whom the writer has known in a residence of many years at 
Oxford, could seldom mention Dante’s great work without charac- 
terising it by an adjective which occurs only once in the Bible, and 
then as an epithet of “ heresies.” 

But that which in the present day most moves our wonder is the 
astonishing diversity in the minds, the creeds, the interests of those 
who vie with one another in extolling Dante as the exponent or pre- 
cursor of their own peculiar teaching. Confining ourselves, as our 
subject requires, to religious questions, or such social questions as lie 
on the fringe of religion in its practical aspects, we find Dante 
claimed by Roman Catholics as “the Catholic Virgil,” or as “the 
poetic Aquinas.” Several commentaries have been written to explain 
away anything in Dante that would jar on Catholic or orthodox 
feeling. Distinguished Roman theologians—most notably Cardinal 
Bellarmine—have written in defence of Dante’s orthodoxy, protest- 
ing, and, as we shall endeavour to show, perfectly justly, against his 
appropriation by Lutheran or Calvinistic Reformers. A modern 
Roman thedlogian is even bold to say that, were all the libraries in 
the world destroyed, and the Holy Scriptures with them, the whole 
Catholic system of doctrine and morals might almost be reconstructed 
from the Divina Commedia. Several Popes (including Paul III, 
Pius IV., Clement XIT., and Pius VII.) have accepted the. dedication 
of editions of the Divina Commedia, or of commentaries upon it. Nor 
did the Inquisition ever dare (with one local and insignificant excep- 
tion, and this involving only the excision of three brief passages) to 
condemn a work containing so many scathing and by no means care- 
fully guarded denunciations of abuses in the Church and its leaders. 

On the other hand, Dante has been claimed by Protestants as “a 
Reformer before the Reformation,” and that as early as 1556, as well 
as by numerous writers since down to our own day.. Some have been 
so far carried away by this conviction as to imagine that by a sort of 
inspired clairvoyance Dante “ prophesied ” of Luther in his anticipa- 
tion of the great deliverer under the celebrated symbol of the 
“ Veltro”’ or Hound, because, forsooth, the words “ Veltro” and 
** Lutero”’ are composed of the same letters! Not only so, but the 
equally celebrated prophecy of “him that was to come” under the 
enigmatical number * 515,”’ in Purg. xxxiii. 43, has absurdly been 
supposed to point to the year 1517, when Luther set up his famous 
theses against Indulgences! The omission of the initial 1000, and 
the error besides of two years in the date (since it was 1517, not 
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1515) were not apparently thought to damage the credit of this 
astounding interpretation. Others still clung to it by pointing out 
that it was in 1515 that Luther returned from his enlightening visit 
to Rome! Ugo Foscolo regarded Dante not only as an enemy of 
the Papal system, but as a religious and political Reformer, to which 
special mission he represents himself as consecrated by the symbolical 
action of St. Peter in Par. xxiv. 151-4. Then, again, another well- 
known writer, Aroux, going much further than this, dedicated to 
Pius IX. in 1854 a work with the startling title, Dante, Hérétique, 
Révolutionnaire, et Socialiste ; and he begins by expressing his convic- 
tion that Dante was, by his beliefs and teaching, excluded from the 
communion of the Church, and that he was even one of her bitterest 
and most dangerous enemies. That he did not, however, convince 
Pio Nono may be gathered from the fact that the Pope himself laid a 
wreath upon Dante’s tomb at Ravenna three years later. A partial 
defence of Dante against Aroux was made by Boissard in 1858, the 
extent of which may be inferred from the title of his work, Dante, 
Révolutionnaire et Socialiste, mais non Hérétique. 

Then, again, in our own day, we find Positivists and Agnostics 
sometimes claiming Dante as one of their prophets. Strangest, 
perhaps, of all is it to read that Auguste Comte himself used to 
regard the daily reading of a canto of the Divina Commedia and a 
chapter of the De Imitatione Christi as an almost essential element in 
the spiritual self-culture of the religion of humanity. Once more, 
and finally, an enthusiastic follower of Swedenborg has indicated in 
a recent work a great variety of details in the divine poem which he 
declares to be in reality “ fore-gleams of that great dawn of light 
which has in this later time risen upon the world through the revela- 
tions granted to Swedenborg.” At the same time, he adds, we 
should be in no danger of forgetting the frail human authorship of 
the poem, and the wide distinction which must ever be drawn between 
this epic of medieval imagination and the great revelation which 
now comes to us in terms of unmistakable authority from things 
“heard and seen” (‘ex visis et auditis”); things “hitherto kept 
secret from the foundation of the world.” Again, ‘“ Dante must yet 
come to be read and studied with higher enjoyment, truer apprecia- 
tion, and more profit, by those who can read him in the light afforded 
by Swedenborg, than he has ever yet been even by his warmest 
admirers and profoundest commentators.” 

In short, it seems as if we could quite appropriately apply to the 
Divina Commedia of Dante the well-known epigram on the Bible :— 

‘* Hic liber est in quo querit sua dogmata quisque ; 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua.”’ 


Surely we have here a phenomenon without a parallel in the literature 
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of any age or country. That this should be the case with the Bible 
we can readily understand. It has special claims of its own, and, 
moreover, it embodies the thoughts and experiences of many different 
minds. But where shall we find any other single writer besides 
Dante to whom such varied tributes of admiration have been offered, 
any other under whose banner so many are eager to range themselves ¥ 
And what makes this phenomenon still more striking—though per- 
haps the fact itself contains the key to the explanation—is, that he 
was no “trimmer”; that he never gives an uncertain sound; he is 
the very last man to whom the thought would occur of being “ all 
things to all men.” Yet he seems to have become so in spite of him- 
self. For assuredly no writer ever used greater “ plainness of speech,” 
either in the sense of its direct simplicity or of that of its uncompro- 
mising outspokenness. He seems to have been fully conscious of this 
himself. In his interview with his ancestor Cacciaguida—one of the 
most celebrated episodes in the Paradiso—he confesses himself as for 
a moment hesitating what line to take. On the one hand, if he speaks 
his message plainly, ’twill have a very bitter savour unto many (“A 
molti fia sapor di forte agrume”’). But if, on the other hand, he is “a 
timid friend unto the truth,” he fears that he will “ lose his life among 
those who will call these present times ancient.” He does not long 
hesitate in making his choice. He resolves to declare all that he has 
heard without reserve, adding, with a touch of that blunt homeliness 
of expression with which he occasionally startles us, even (as here) in 
Paradise itself, “‘ those that itch may just scratch” (“ Lascia pur grattar 
dov’.é la rogna.”—Par. xvii. 129). 

It is just in this intensity and directness of Dante that the secret of 
his universal attractiveness (if it may be so termed) is probably to be 
found. He says nothing by halves. Whatever be his subject from 
time to time, he throws himself wholly into it, and not only wholly, 
but with a sort of Titanic energy, as though it were “the one thing 
needful.” There are no safeguardings against over-statement or mis- 
conceptions, no anxieties about other aspects of the truth that might 
seem to be imperilled or compromised by his present fervour or vehe- 
mence. ‘This is (as has been said of Luther) a natural fault of men 
of impetuous temper, who are also “terribly in earnest.” Has Dante 
to speak of his privileges as a faithful son of the Church, or, as he 
once describes himself, “among the lambs of the flock of Jesus 
Christ one of the most insignificant”? ‘Then the fervour of his 
devotion to his spiritual Mother, and the heartiness of his submission 
to her authority in all matters of doctrine and discipline, could scarcely 
be more strongly expressed. Is he face to face with the abuses of 
Papal usurpation, the scandals of the Monastic Orders, or the evil lives 
of individual Popes, then—in spite of his protested reverence for the 
supreme Keys (somme chiavi)—his fiery indignation finds vent in lan- 
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guage which is scarcely surpassed by anything in the pages of Luther 
or Erasmus. Sometimes his large-hearted charity and breadth of 
sympathy are clothed in language that a liberal churchman of our own 
days would be proud to adopt. Yet such passages afford rather occa- 
sional gleams than a steady light. He dares not apply these large- 
hearted conceptions consistently. Indeed, he is often (as we shall see 
later) strangely fettered by the narrow orthodox conventionalities of 
his age. Once, indeed, apparently somewhat alarmed at his own 
boldness, he has been supposed to make a singular compromise with 
authority. It occurs in the splendid episode of King Manfred—that 
Manfred whom Dante dares to save, though he died under the ban of 
the Church, and even his bones had been dug up and scattered 





amidst anathemas and extinguished tapers, by order of Pope Cle- 
ment IV. After Manfred has described this savage treatment, Dante 
makes him, with fine scorn, protest—‘ Through their maledictions a 
man is not so wholly lost that the eternal Love of God cannot turn to 
him, so long as hope retains one shred of green.”’ Then fearing lest 
he might have gone too far in depriving excommunication of its 
terrors, he adds—* True it is that whosoever dies in contumacy of 
Holy Church, even though at the last he should repent, is shut out 
from access to Purgatory for thirty times as long as his presumption 
has lasted, unless through the prayers of the righteous that sentence 
be shortened.” Yet even in this the position of Dante is quite 
intelligible. For thus much might seem to be necessarily due to 
authority as such, and even when wrongly exercised. For had not 
St. Paul himself declared, even when speaking of a most corrupt 
and oppressive tyranny: “'The powers that be are ordained of God. 
Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the power resisteth an ordinance of 
God.” In so far, therefore, and at least in some degree, “sin lieth 
at the door.” 

We have now shown how, in a general sense, Dante has been 
accepted as “a religious teacher’ by men of the most diverse 
opinions ; that he has a mysterious power of striking chords which 
vibrate in sympathy with, earnest minds and hearts of very different 
religious types. We pass on now to consider his religious position 
in its special relation to the teaching of the Church. How far is it 
consistent or inconsistent with that? or not only (as we have seen) 
have very frantic and desperate efforts been made by various Pro- 
testant writers to take possession of him, but many others of soberer 
tone have regarded him asa “ Reformer before the Reformation,” 
in wider or narrower senses of that flexible expression. Others, again, 
have felt bound to admit with reluctance that his position was incon- 
sistent with that of a faithful son of the Church among “the 
Christians of the thirteenth century.” We propose now to examine 
this question somewhat in detail, since a good deal of misapprehension 
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and loose thinking prevails on the subject. It will be natural, then, 
that we should select such features in his religious teaching as bear 
upon the salient points of controversy between the later Reformers 
and the Church of Rome.as Dante knew it. 

The following will, perhaps, best serve our purpose :— 

1. The relation of Church and State, or Pope and Emperor. 

2. The authority of Holy Scripture. 

3. The possibility of salvation outside the Catholic Church; ic., 
particularly, of the heathen. 

4. The doctrine of Purgatory. 

5. The cultus of the Virgin. 

6. The reform of doctrine and discipline, especially in contrast 
with Savonarola and Luther. 

The first of these subjects must occupy a much larger share of our 
attention than any of the others, and this for two reasons. (1) It is 
the very foundation of the whole fabric of Dante’s system, religious, 
political, social. {ence its importance for the right understanding of 
very much not only in the Divina Commedia but in the other works 
of Dante can scarcely be over-estimated. (2) It is the chief, if not 
the only, subject.on which Dante is really found to be in serious 
opposition to the generally accepted teaching of the Church. But, 
it may be observed at once, that, important and fundamental as is the 
matter in dispute, it can scarcely be said to be de fide as a doctrine of 
Christian belief. 

1. Now, on the one hand, many passages might be quoted in which 
Dante seems to attribute a universal supremacy to the Pope in 
language which an Innocent III. or a Boniface VIII. might willingly 
adopt as his own. But there is a most important qualification of 
such language in still more numerous passages which must never be 
overlooked. 

Dante’s conception of God’s providential government of the world 
was a Dual Monarchy—a Universal Emperor in things temporal 
and a Universal Pope in things spiritual. Each of these was 
absolutely supreme in his own sphere. Each was equally an impious 
intruder in the sphere of the other. In the allegorical representa- 
tion of the Church Militant among the famous frescoes of Simone 
Memmi in the Spanish chapel at Florence, the artist has expressed 
this idea by depicting the Pope and Emperor sitting side by side 
upon one throne, exalted above all the other representatives of eccle- 
siastical or civil authority: the Pope is on the right and the 
Emperor on the left; and this also would express Dante’s idea as to 
their relative dignity. The teaching of Dante on this subject is 
expressed with incisive clearness in the De Monarchia. The whole 
purpose of the third book of that treatise is to determine whether 
the authority of the Roman Emperor is derived directly from God, 
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or mediately from any vicar or representative of God on the earth. 
The result of a variety of arguments is thus summarized: “ Thus it 
is clear that the temporal authority of the Hmperor descends imme- 
diately upon himself from the fount of universal authority,” i.e., God 
(c. 16). In the preceding chapter Dante declares that for the 
Church to convey such authority to the Empire would be “ contra 
naturam ecclesie.” The “nature” or “ essence” of the Church is 
** Nihil aliud nisi vita Christi tam in dictis quam in factis compre- 
hensa.”” Christ’s own command to Peter (continues Dante) when He 
gave him his solemn commission was: “ ‘ Peter, follow me,’ —follow 
Him, that is, who not long before had declared ‘ My kingdom is not 
of this world.’” It is therefore of the very “ form” or essence of the 
Church, “ illud idem dicere, illud idem sentire.” Therefore, temporal 
authority cannot either be possessed or conferred by the Church 
without contradicting the very nature of the Church as it is defined 
by these express words of Christ. Hence the universal temporal 
dominion claimed by such Popes as Gregory VII., Adrian IV., 
Alexander III., Innocent III., Boniface VIII., and others, would be 
entirely repudiated by Dante. He would, in fact, have regarded such 
claims as utterly preposterous. As to the “‘ Donation of Constantine,” 
on which the Church’s claim to temporal dominion largely rested, it 
would of course never have occurred to Dante or to any of his con- 
temporaries to doubt it as an historical fact. But, for all that, he 
had no hesitation in denouncing it as the source of untold mischief 
to the Church and the world. For example, in Jnf. xix., where 
the Simoniacal Popes are so severely handled, we read: “ Alas! 
Constantine, what vast evils sprang, not from thy conversion, but 
from that gift which the first rich Pope accepted from thee.” 
Further, in Par. xx. 55-60, we find that as Constantine’s intention 
was good, though it bore such evil fruit, he was not therefore deprived 
of his eternal reward. But in the De Monarchia Dante boldly 
grapples with what we may call the /eya/ argument based upon the 
“donation,” and he declares emphatically that the donation itself 
was absolutely null and void (De Mon. iii. 10). First’ of all, he 
does not hesitate to treat the metaphor of the “tunica inconsutilis”’ 
—the seamless robe of Christ, the universally recognised type of the 
unity of the Chureh—as equally applicable to the unity of the 
Empire. “ If Constantine,” he argues, “ had effectually transferred 
to the Pope any of the possessions of the Empire, the ‘seamless 
robe’ would have been rent, which not even they who pierced 
Christ Himself with a spear dared to rend.” The Emperor therefore 
gave that which he had no right or power to alienate; the Pope 
received that which he had no right or power to take. For even 
supposing that the Emperor had had the power to give, the Church 
would still be precluded by our Lord’s express words from accepting 
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or holding temporal dominion. But Dante goes even further than 
this. He declares that the Church has no right to hold even any 
temporal possessions whatsoever. ‘“ It was entirely disqualified from 
accepting any temporal possessions by the express prohibitive com- 
mand, ‘ Provide neither gold nor silver nor brass in your purses, nor 
scrip for your journey.’” And so he bluntly concludes,, “ the 
action of the Emperor was impossible, because the receiver was dis- 
qualified from receiving: ‘ propter patientis indispositionem.’ ”’ 

The only possible sense in which the Pope cou/d have received 
any such gifts was not as their owner but as the trustee of God’s 
poor. “ Non tanquam possessor sed tanquam fructuum pro Ecclesia 
pro Christi pauperibus dispensator.” Similarly in Par. xii. 93, 
Dante speaks of tithes, as “ decimas que sunt pauperum Dei” ; and 
in Pury. xvi. 131, he says that one may clearly read the same lesson 
in the fact that the sons of Levi had no heritage. With equal bold- 
ness does Dante face the argument that since Charles the Great was 
crowned Emperor by Pope Adrian I. (an error for Leo IITI.), the 
Imperial dignity was therefore derived from and conferred by the Pope. 
His curt reply must be given in his own words—* Dico quod nihil 
dicunt : usurpatio enim juris non facit jus”? (De Mon, iii. 11). 

No wonder that a work containing such unpalatable and uncom- 
promising statements as the De Monarchia—one in which Dante 
thus (to use his own expression) “ sillogizzd invidiosi veri ’’—should 
have speedily found its way on to the Index, and should have been 
more than once solemnly condemned and publicly burnt. Its con- 
demnation was again renewed at the Council of Trent. At the 
same time Dante expresses this teaching plainly enough in the 
Divina Commedia also; for instance, in Purg. xvi. 106-129. The 
passage is too long to quote, but the following are some of the prin- 
cipal points in it. “Time was when Rome had two suns, that 
showed to men the one and the other path, that of the world and 
that of God. Now one has extinguished the other; and the sword 
is united with the pastoral staff; and thus joined, of very necessity 
they go ill. The Church of Rome by confounding in itself two 
governments (/.c., the spiritual and temporal) falls into the mire, 
and befouls both itself and its charge.” 

It is interesting to observe the process by which Dante arrived 
at this cardinal doctrine of his system, how he seems to build it up 
step by step, and by a sort of logical necessity, from the most simple 
and fundamental propositions. This is very clearly explained in the 
last chapter of the De Monarchia. Man (he argues) has a corrup- 
tible and an incorruptible nature. Each of these has its appointed 
end or goal. These are the happiness of this life, and the happiness 
of the life eternal. The former is symbolised (figuratur) by the 
earthly Paradise, the latter by the Paradise of heaven. The former 
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is reached through the practice of the moral and intellectual virtues, 
the latter through the practice of the theological virtues, i.c., Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. Hence man needs double guidance correspond- 
ing to these double ends: that of the Pope, to lead him by the light 
of Revelation to eternal happiness; that of the Emperor to lead him 
by the light of Philosophy to temporal happiness. From God, says 
Dante in one of his Epistles, as from a single point “ bifurcates the 
power of Peter and of Cwsar.” Hence at the beginning of the De 
Monarchia Dante defines the Emperor as “ the one Ruler over all in 
time, and in all those things and over all those things that are 
measured by time.”” Yet he rules as God’s vicegerent, and not for 
his own advantage or interest, but for that of those over whom he 
rules. Any form of government that does not aim at this is 
denounced by Dante as a perverted form, following a well-known 
dictum of Aristotle in the Po/ities. So, as the Pope is “ servus servo- 
rum Domini,” the Emperor likewise is “procul dubio minister 
omnium.” 

Thus we see that Pope and Emperor must each be supreme in his 
own sphere. Neither depends in any way on the other. Neither 
may in any way interfere with the other. In their complete inde- 
pendence and harmonious co-operation lies the one condition of 
happiness for the whole human race. ‘That this was the Providential 
plan and purpose of God for the well-being of the world, Dante had 
no more doubt than that God was the Creator of the world. For him 
it had the dignity and sacredness of a creed, for faith in which he 
would “ even have dared to die.” It was not for him a question of 
politics, or even of patriotism, but of religion itself. Those who 
opposed this design in the supposed interest of either Pope or 
Emperor were assuredly “fighting against God,’ and so Dante 
“hated them right sore, even as though they were his enemies.” 
Thus in Par. vi. 102 he denounces with impartial severity the politics 
of Guelf and Ghibelline alike, 


‘* Si che forte a veder é chi pit falli,’”’ 


“so that it is hard to see which is in the greater fault.” Such 
was Dante’s ideal. It is (as has well been said) “the ideal of a philo- 
sopher, a theologian, a poet, rather than that of a statesman.” Jor 
it scarcely needs to be pointed out that this scheme, so symmetrical 
and logical in theory, is, and must ever be, hopelessly impracticable 
in fact. There is no such hard-and-fast line as it implies between the 
two parts of man’s nature, or the two spheres of his practice. How- 
ever distinct in conception, they are inseparable in fact. It would 
“‘nass the wit of man” to draw the required distinctions. Dante 
would probably not have been in the least moved by such an objec- 
tion. He would contemplate it with the serene confidence which the 
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writer once heard expressed by Mr. Ruskin in concluding a lecture 
at Oxford in which he had advocated one of his benevolent but 
Utopian schemes for the amelioration of society : ‘“ You may tell me 
that all this is impossible. It may be so. I have only to say that it 
is indispensable.” Dante would doubtless make a similar reply, and 
he would probably remind his argumentative opponent, with a smile 
of ineffable contempt upon his thin-cut lips, that “ with God all things 
are possible.”’ 

It is interesting to note that the same impossible Utopian scheme of 
civil and spiritual authority, working independently yet in harmony 
(though, it is true, centred in one individual), seems to have been 
cherished for a short time by Pio Nono in the early part of his 
Pontificate. In the exciting times of 1848, or thereabouts, Archdeacon 
Manning was in Rome, eagerly watching the course of events. It is 
a curious comment upon Dante’s theory (mutatis mutandis) to find 
him writing thus: “I do not see why a Constitutional Government 
should not exist in Rome, penetrated by the idea of the Church of 
Christ, and spiritually faithful to the Pope. . . . If the Church be a 
divine polity, and if free institutions be divine blessings, I cannot see 
why they should not coexist.” The following passage explains more 
in detail how it was proposed to work such a scheme. Manning was 
informed by one of the popular leaders that they wished for the 
separation of the spiritual and temporal powers, and that the Pope 
should have two Ministries at home and two representatives abroad, 
expressing his twofold office and character, ecclesiastical and civil; 
that in this way the twofold relations abroad might be preserved, and 
the Pope be at peace with the Church, say, in Austria, while he was 
at war with the Empire! Again, in the sphere of more practical 
politics, some such dream as that of Dante seems to have possessed for 
years the brain of Philip II. He hoped to become the political head 
of Catholic Christendom, working harmoniously with the Pope as its 
spiritual head. But this design never reached the point where the 
adjustment of its practical details would have to be faced. 

Dante is “nothing if not logical,” at any rate according to the 
mediwval conception of what was logical. Hence this’ fundamental 
doctrine has far-reaching consequences, which may be traced through- 
out almost all his writings, and which give the key to the explanation 
and right understanding of very much more in them than we should 
at first suspect. One of its many logical consequences is this: that 
the people of Rome, as founders of the Empire, were as much God’s 
“‘ chosen people ” as the Jews. Each was so “chosen” for carrying 
out one branch of His great twofold design; both these branches, 
moreover, coming, as it were, to maturity together in the nearly 
synchronous events of the establishment of the Roman Empire and 
the Incarnation of Christ. That the people of Rome held such a 
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position is the whole theme of the Second Book of the De Monarchia. 
Every step in their history, as they gradually advanced to the 
universal dominion which God purposed for them, was, in Dante’s 
view, as much divinely ordered and directed as the course of the 
history of the other “ chosen people” in the Old Testament. Roman 
and Jewish history are equally “ sacred history” for Dante. He 
traces this out from the early kings of Rome onwards ge a 
series of the principal heroes of her annals, in De Mon. ii. 5, in a 
panegy ric which reminds us somewhat of the roll of the Al of 
faith in Heb. xi. A similar enumeration, and for the same purpose, 
occurs in Conv. iv. 5, where Dante apostrophizes those who are too 
blind to see in all this the manifest intervention of God, as 
stoltissime e vilissime bestiuole che a guisa d’uomini pascete.” 
Such acts of heroism and self-devotion could not have been performed 
without direct divine assistance. Hence the Roman people is described 
as “populus ille sanctus, pius, et gloriosus.” The Roman eagle is 
“the sacred bird,” “the holy ensign.” ‘“ Her citizens were not 
human, but divine.” Then, finally, as Dante several times argues 
(borrowing an idea which occurs very frequently in Orosius), God set 
His seal to the Universal Empire of Augustus by sending His Son 
into the world to be born and enrolled as a Roman citizen under his 
rule. Again, Dante claims that both the Church and the Roman 
Empire have simil: arly received the seal of God’s approval in the 
evidence of miracles. On the one hand (following 8. Augustine), he 
declares, one ground at least for his own belief in the miracles of the 
New Testament, that if the world had turned to Christianity with- 
out miracles, this alone would be a miracle an hundred times greater 
than all the others put together. He would probably not have 
hesitated to apply a similar argument to the steady onward march of 
Roman power to the universal dominion predestined for it. But 
however this may be, Dante definitely appeals to the prodigies and 
portents described by Livy, Virgil, and Lucan, as a proof that God 
worked miracles for the furtherance of His purpose to establish the 
Universal Empire of Rome. “Therefore, since it would be impious to 
say that anything thus favoured by God is otherwise than pleasing to 
Him, it follows that the Empire of Rome, which was thus ‘ mira- 
culorum suffragio adjutum,’ was willed by God, and consequently 
both was, and is, of right (dv jure).” So at the beginning of the 
Inferno, Dante, when staggered at the announcement that he was to 
visit the unseen world under the guidance of Virgil, observes that 
twice only has this privilege been conceded to mortal man, viz., to 
/Mneas and to St. Paul, tlhe reasons in both cases being adequate and 
pe : being elect in God’s counsels to be the father of Rome 
and of her Empire, the other being the “ chosen vessel ” to effect the 
universal spread of the Gospel. 
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Once more, in the belief of Dante, the literature in which the 
history and poetry of the Roman and Jewish peoples were enshrined 
was in both cases, though doubtless in a very different degree, 
“inspired.” Thus Virgil is quoted as “divinus poeta noster ” side 
by side with Scripture, in De Mon. ii. 3, and similarly elsewhere. The 
well-known lines of Virgil, “Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, 
memento,” &c., are cited as a definite proof of God’s purpose of a 
universal Empire for Rome, just as we might quote a text of Scrip- 
ture. ‘ Therefore” (proceeds Dante, after quoting this passage) “the 
Roman people, in subduing to themselves the whole world, assumed 
that Universal Empire of right” (De Mon. ii.7). Another well-known 
passage (“Imperium sine fine dedi,” &e.) is quoted in Conr. iv. 4 with 
a still more emphatic declaration of its inspired authority, viz., “as 
Virgil says in the Ist Aineid, speaking in the person of God” (“in 
persona di Dio parlando).” It may be added that not only Virgil, 
but Livy, Ovid, and Lucan are also cited as having a similar 
quasi-inspired authority. We may note especially a quotation from 
Luean, as “scriptura paganorum,” in conjunction with Jeremiah, 
the Psalms, Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus. And by a sort of converse 
process, Dante says that II. Tim. iv. 8 is applicable to the “ Roman 
citizen (homo Romanus), who can truly say, ‘ There is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness;’ laid up, namely, in the eternal purpose 
Indeed, the way in which Dante commonly 
employs the word “Scriptura” or “Scrittura” (especially in the 
Convito) is very noteworthy. It is often applied to the writings of 
Latin authors in prose and verse, and also to those of the Greek 
philosophers, as well as to the Bible. Even when Dante has to repudiate 
an error of Plato, he adds, with rare charity, “‘ Perhaps his opinion is 
of other guise than his words sound, and it may have a meaning not 
to be derided” (Par. iv. 55). Dante would certainly fully sympathise 
with the dictum of St. Clement of Alexandria, when he maintains 
that Philosophy was given to the Gentiles by God just as much as 
the Law was given to the Jews, and in both cases as a martaywyos 
to lead men to Christ.” 

Another remarkable result of this way of looking at what we 
commonly call “sacred” and “profane” history is that curious 
practice of Dante—which has often been noticed, but not always with 
a perception of this key to its explanation—of balancing quotations 
from Scripture and classical authors, and still more frequently of 
alternating examples from sacred and profane history. This, though 
found in all his works, is particularly conspicuous in the Pwrgatorio 
(see especially Purg. xii.). The explanation of this is that one was 
held by Dante to be as much under the guidance of God’s Providence 
as the other. ‘There is surely much truth and grandeur in this 
reading of human history. One could imagine Dante pleading for 


of God’s providence.” 
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it in the language of St. Paul: “Is He the God of the Jews only? 
Is He not also of the Gentiles? Yes, of the Gentiles also.” 

Thus we have seen that Dante’s “ political” theories, as they are 
sometimes misleadingly called, were an integral part of his religious 
belief. This, indeed, must be the case in a theocracy, and in Dante’s 
view the Providential order for human society was a universal 
theocracy, in which God had two vicegerents or vicars instead of 
one. Bearing in mind, therefore, the sacred character with which 
Dante invested the offices of both Pope and Emperor, it will be 
interesting next to trace his treatment of individual Popes and 
Emperors, both in regard to their conduct, character, and policy upon 
earth, and their final destiny hereafter. J irst, in regard to the 
Popes. However great was Dante’s professed reverence for “the 
supreme Keys,” he does not allow it to fetter him in the least in the 
freedom of his criticism of the policy and character of individual 
Popes. Very similarly Lamennais, even in his Catholic days, pre- 
served for himself considerable freedom of criticism by distinguishing 
between the acts of the temporal prince and the spiritual Pontiff. 
Dante does not hesitate to place one Pope, Anastasius I., in hell for 
heresy (nf: xi. 8, 9), following the popular, though probably erro- 
neous, tradition then current, that he had fallen into the Mono- 
physite heresy. The other Popes mentioned by Dante are mostly 
contemporaries. 

It may here be noted that while the abuses of the Church were no 
doubt very great in Dante’s time, they were not quite at their worst. 
The frightful scandals of the tenth and eleventh centuries, arising 
from such monsters as Sergius III., John X., XI., and XII. (then, 
as later, an ill-omened name for the Papacy), Benedict IX. (Pope at 
the age of twelve by purchase !)—these had happily faded into the 
background of history and had been forgotten. The age of the 
Borgia and Medici Popes, which brought on the cataclysm of the 
Reformation, was yet to come. The Popes of Dante’s time were 
mostly obscure intriguers or political puppets, flitting rapidly across 
the stage of history. Dante lived under no fewer than fourteen of 
them, and of these, thirteen had ascended the throne by the time he 
had reached the age of forty, although during that period three long 
vacancies of the Papal throne had occurred together amounting to 
nearly six years. In the case of one of these Popes, if we are to 
follow (as there seems little doubt that we should) the generally 
accepted interpretation of the celebrated line— 


‘Che fece per vilti lo gran rifiuto,” 


and suppose it to refer to Celestine V., then Dante has even dared 
to reverse the Church’s decree of canonization. In Jnf. xix. we 
have a series of contemporary Popes—Nicholas III., Boniface VIII., 
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and Clement V.—condemned for simony with every circumstance of 
scorn and contempt. The last-named was alive for many years after 
1300, the assumed date of the vision, but Dante has ingeniously 
anticipated his fate under the guise of prophecy put into the mouth of 
Nicholas. Dante says that, but for his reverence for his sacred office, 
he would have used much severer language of Nicholas himself. 
But any one who reads Canto xix. of the Jnferno will feel that 
this is a fine stroke of irony to intensify the severity of the words 
of burning fiery indignation, which even Dante himself could scarcely 
have surpassed, if he would. 

In Purgatory we find two Popes, both contemporary with Dante ; 
one (Adrian V.) expiating the sin of avarice, and the other (Martin 
IV.) that of gluttony; the eels of Lake Bolsena and the good wine 
Vernaccia of Genoa having been too much for him. <A third Pope, 
Clement IV., is not mentioned as having been himself met with by 
Dante either in Hell or Purgatory, but his cruel and vindictive 
treatment of the dead body of King Manfred (which has been already 
referred to) is freely denounced. It is to be noted that in the first 
cease, that of Adrian V., as soon as Dante found that he was in the 
presence of a Pope, he at once fell on his knees to do him homage. 

sut Adrian immediately raised him up, recalling the language of the 
angel in the Apocalypse to St. John: “I am thy fellow servant, and 
of thy brethren that have the testimony of Jesus” (comp. Per. xix. 10, 
with Purg. xix. 133-5). This Pope, Adrian V., has a special interest 
for us as being one of the two Popes elected as laymen. Indeed, 
Adrian never received Holy Orders during his short reign of eighty- 
nine days, though he promulgated some very important decrees 
modifying the whole system of Papal elections, the authority of which 
was fully recognised. 

In Paradise—though, of course, Dante would have undoubtedly 
admitted the presence of many holy and sainted Popes there—six of 
the early Popes are eulogised by St. Peter in Par. xxvii.—yet it is 
remarkable that only one is mentioned by name as having been 
observed by Dante in Paradise, and it is a curious case to form so 
marked an exception. It is “ Pietro Ispano,” Peter of Spain, com- 
monly known as John XXI., who was elected in 1276, and reigned 
for eight months only. He also, therefore, was contemporary with 
Dante. It is sometimes said that his orthodoxy was not beyond 
suspicion. He was a celebrated writer on Logic, and “ his name lives 
for evermore ”’ not only in the pages of Dante, but also in those of our 
text-books on Logic—or, at least, if not his name, his handiwork, for 
he was the author of the immortal lines, “‘ Barbara, Celarent,” &c., with 
which most Oxford men are, or at any rate should be, familiar. 

The most startling passage of all in this relation is the fiery 
denunciation of the abuses of the Court of Rome, and of individual 
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Popes, which Dante puts into the mouth of St. Peter in Par. xxvii., 
whereat for very shame and indignation the brightness of heaven 
itself became lurid and dim, even as it may be supposed to have done 
(adds Dante) at the supreme moment of the Redeemer’s Passion. | 
few of the opening lines will suffice to show the key in which this 
scathing outburst is pitched. St. Peter is made to say, “ Ife who 
usurps upon earth my place, my place, my place, which is vacant in 
the sight of the Son of God, has made of my burial-place a sewer oi 
blood and filth, whereat the perverted one, who fell from here on high, 
down there gloats.” Thus Dante takes upon himself in fact to 
dethrone the reigning Pope, Boniface VIII., declaring that he is not 
Pope at all in the sight of God. In explanation of this it may be 
interesting to add that Mr. Gladstone once told the writer that Dr 
Dollinger, conversing with him on this passage, declared that he had 
no doubt that Dante meant this to be literally true. He would regard 
the resignation of the Papacy by Celestine V. as utterly invalid, as 
much so as we have seen that he considered the Donation of Con- 
stantine to be. Consequently the election of Boniface, while a 
legitimate Pope was still living, was null and void. Dante would 
hold this all the more strongly because the gran rifiuto was believed 
to have been brought about by the artifices and machinations of 
Boniface himself. As Celestine died in 1296, Dante would no? 
consider that the same flaw affected the title of Boniface’s successors, 
but only that there had been a vacancy of eight or nine years in the 
Papacy. It is said that Egidio Colonna (though a member of the 
family most hated by Boniface) was made a Cardinal by him as a 
reward for his treatise, De Renunciitione Pape, in which he repelled 
the doubts as to the legitimacy of Boniface’s election. 

It is remarkable that Dante claims the same freedom of judgment 
in the case of the Emperor, whose office was with him scarcely, if 
all, less sacred than that of the Popes. One or two further passages 
in illustration of this, beyond what has been already said, may be 
adduced here. The Emperor Henry VII. is deseribed as “ the Lord’: 
Anointed” —“ He that was to come ’’—* the exalted offspring of 
Jesse ;’’ and even, in one place, as “ the Lamb of God.” In De Moi. 
ili. 16, Dante declares that ‘‘ God alone elects the Emperor, God alone 
Himself confirms him, since he has none above him. From this we 
may further hold that those who are now, or any others whatsoeve: 
who may have been, called Electors, ought not to be so called. They 
are rather to be considered as heralds of God’s Providence.” But, for 
all that, Dante does not hesitate to declare that this sacred Imperia! 
oftice had also been vacant since the death of Frederic IT. (1250), ar., 
for more than half a century. Not that there had been any actua! 
break in the succession, but because the intermediate Emperors had 
never visited Italy, nor been crowned at Rome, and had, therefore, 
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in Dante’s view, (to use a modern phrase) never “ qualified” as 
Emperors. In default of this condition, which Dante took upon 
himself to lay down as essential, he hesitates not to pronounce the 
Imperial throne to be also vacant, even as he had declared the Papal 
throne to be. 

Thus in Conr. iv. 3, he speaks of Frederic of Suabia as “ the last 
Emperor of the Romans—the last, I say, in reference to the present 
time—notwithstanding that Rudolf and Adolf and Albert have been 
elected since his death, and that of his offspring.’ So, again, in Par. 
iii. 120, Frederic II. is described as w/tima possanza, and in the 
passionate appeal in Pury. vi. to “ Alberto Tedesco,” the “ German 
Albert,” to come and visit Italy, the deserted garden of the Empire, 
Dante declares that “la sella é vota ”’—*“ the saddle is empty and the 
horse riderless.” 

In regard, then, to the first of the points in Dante’s teaching selected 
for examination, he certainly stands in opposition to the theory and 
practice of the Roman Church both in his day and since down to our 
own times. He has fallen under her condemnation for this, and 
under that censure he still remains. But it must always be remem- 
bered that this matter stands on a very different footing from a 
doctrine which is de fide. Its “free handling” may be censurable by 
the Church, but it is 

“non deretica nequizia.” 
It is also quite another thing from the criticism of doctrines by the 
later Reformers. Moreover, their attitude in reference to this very 
question of the supremacy and authority of the Pope had clearly 
nothing in common with that of Dante. 

The lengthy treatment of this topic will, it is hoped, be considered 
to have been justified by the wide-spreading influence which Dante’s 
belief respecting it is seen to have exercised upon his thoughts and 
writings. Unless this be fully recognised, it is certain that he will 
often be very imperfectly understood, sometimes entirely misunder- 
stood. ‘To take only one illustration of this, the splendid episode in 
Purg. vi. 76 ct segg. beginning, “Ahi serva Italia,” and containing 
that passionate appeal to the German Albert to come and heal the 
woes of Italy. How strangely must these words have jarred on 
modern Italian ears not long ago, or indeed on those of any one who 
should read them out of relation to that politico-religious creed of their 
author which has here been expounded! Apart from this, they might 
seem little better than the petulant ravings of a disappointed 
politiaan. But viewed in this light, they are seen to be the “ exceed- 
ing bitter ery”’ of a religious enthusiast, convinced in his inmost heart 
that “all the foundations of the earth were out of course”: one who, 
in the spirit of an old Hebrew prophet, calls upon “the Lord’s 
Anointed ” to take up “the Lord’s controversy,” and to “ come to the 
help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord azainst the mighty.” 
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II.—The next point suggested, viz., the teaching of Dante as to 
the “authority of Holy Scripture,” need not detain us long. Little 
or no controversy would arise on this point between Dante and either 
Roman Catholic or Protestant theologians. Dante’s knowledge of 
Scripture from end to end is extraordinarily thorough, and his rever- 
ence for it is as great as his knowledge. He quotes or refers to it in 
his various works fully five hundred times. To illustrate his attitude 
of reverence for it one quotation will suffice. In De Mon., iii. 4, after 
citing 8. Augustine’s words, “ faith will totter if the authority of the 
Divine Scriptures be shaken,’ Dante breaks out thus against those 
who wilfully pervert or misuse Scripture: ‘O worst of crimes, even 
though a man commit it in his dreams, to turn to ill use the purpose of 
the Eternal Spirit. Such a one does not sin against Moses, or David, 
or Job, or Matthew, or Paul, but against the Eternal Spirit that 
speaketh in them. For though the reporters of God’s words be many, 
yet there is One only that tells them what to write, even God, who has 
deigned to unfold to us His will through the pens of many writers.” 
Other like passages might be quoted if necessary, but they could scarcely 
add to the foree of this vigorous pronouncement. Only two further 
remarks suggest themselves under this head. 

(1) The same unquestioning deference is rendered by Dante, not 
only to the actual language of Scripture, not only to ‘“ whatsoever 
may be read therein,” but also to all that “ may be proved thereby,” 
with the help of the extraordinary latitude of moral, mystical, and 
allegorical interpretations recognised in his day. These were some- 
times regarded, as Dante himself says when expounding and illus- 
trating them in the Conrito, as being even “more true” than the 
‘literal’ sense. Hence the most fanciful applications of Scripture 
were regarded as being logically valid, and, by necessary consequence, 
as sharing in the authority of the original text. One may see this 
in many of the astonishingly inconsequent arguments of the De 
Monarchia. 

(2) While Dante speaks thus clearly and decidedly of the impreg- 
nable authority of Holy Scripture, he by no means limits the term 
“inspiration ” to the books of the Bible, though he doubtless attributes 
it to them in a supreme and unique sense. Dante held that God had 
certainly not “ left Himself without witness” either in the later ages 
of the Church itself, or even (as we have already seen) in the heathen 
world outside. There is a remarkable passage in De Won. iii. 3, in 
which Dante makes an interesting distinction between three kinds of 
“Scripture ” 
ation”: (1) ante Ecclesia; (2) eum Ecclesia ; (3) post Eeclesiam. The 
first division stands supreme above the others, and includes the writings 
of the Old and New Testament. The second embraces the decrecs of 
General Councils (Coneilia pirincipalia),in which none of the faithful 
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as sharing in different degrees in the aid of “ inspir- 
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doubt that Christ was present, “ according to His most true promise.” 
Also the writings of many doctors, and notably of 8. Augustine, who, 
we cannot doubt, were aided by the guidance of the Holy Spirit. In 
the third class are the traditions of the Church, and in particular the 
Decretals, which, though venerable from their Apostolical authority— 
for the idea of their forgery, we must remember, had never yet been 
suggested, any more than that of the Donation of Constantine—are 
to be placed on an altogether lower level than Holy Scripture. How 
far inferior may be judged from an extremely caustic passage at the 
end of Par. ix. “ Owing to this (viz. : Covetousness and Avarice) the 
Gospel and the great Doctors are neglected, and only the Decretals 
are studied. On this the Pope and the Cardinals are intent. Their 
thoughts go not to Nazareth, there where Gabriel spread his wings. 
But the Vatican and the chosen places of Rome, which have become a. 
burial-place for the soldiery that followed Peter, shall soon be set free 
from their adultery.” This “adultery ” is, as the context shows, 
Avarice (just as the word is used in Jnf. xix. 4), and the allusion is to 
the removal of the Papal Court from Rome to Avignon, which took 
place about five years after the assumed date of this “ prophecy.” 

In the authority thus attributed to Councils and patristic writings 
we note that the teaching of Dante accords more with that of the 
Catholic Church, both before and after its Reformation, than with the 
spirit of what is commonly known as Protestant theology. When we 
add to this Dante’s recognition of Divine assistance given to the best 
among heathen writers also, we cannot but admire, especially in 
that age, so frank a recognition of the truth that “* God fulfils Himself 
in many ways”; and such a reverent and truly practical application 
of the teaching of St. Paul that “all these worketh that one and the 
selfsame spirit ” whatever may be the “ diversities of operation.” 

Ki. Moore. 


[ To be continued. | 
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Cons1DERING that England’s great wealth and cultured taste has for 
centuries been expended in garnering the choicest products of Europe’s 
arts and crafts, that the finest pictures, the rarest relics of classical 
genius have become the prizes of British connoisseurs, it is a surpris- 
ing circumstance that the national idiosyncracy of which many of us 
are proudest—our love for sport—has hitherto signally failed to 
arouse the enthusiasm of the collector and of the historian. 

So far as the writer knows, there is in all Britain not a single 
representative collection of antlers and trophies of the chase in past 
centuries worthy of ranking with the least of the many great Con- 
tinental Samm/ungen that afford such an instructive field for research 
to the naturalist-sportsman. There is, so far as one can learn, not a 
single library deserving that name of which the shelves are exclusively 
devoted to the chase. There is not a single gallery or print collection 
where even the more important pictorial material illustrating our 
theme can be studied by the student. If we turn, as at this crisis we 
instinctively do, to the five departments of the British Museum, no 
one at all acquainted with similar institutions on the Continent can 
hide from himself that the former are deplorably destitute of material, 
the Natural History department being as bare of specimens illustrat- 
ing the history of the English chase as is the Print Room of artistic 
material, the Manuscript Room of early MSS., the Library of tech- 
nical works, and the Art Department of early specimens of the arms 
and contrivances employed by our forefathers in the chase of wild 
animals, such as we can study in the Ambraser Sammlung in Vienna, 
the Gewehr Gallerie in Dresden, or the National Museum in Munich. 
No pen has ever devoted more than a few brief pages to the history of 
‘ nay, even the bibliographer has not deemed 
it worth his while to do for venery what the scholarly authors of the 
Bibliotheca Accipitraria and the B. Piscatoria have accomplished for 
falconry and angling. 

Everyone interested in sporting literature knows that until very 


the chase in these isles ; 


recent times Britain’s sportsmen were an inarticulate set of men who 
shunned penwork as they did fire ; indeed, the foreigner’s tenet that 
Englishmen have at all times been too busy in making history to 


(1) In Strutt’s now somewhat antiquated Sports and Pastimes twenty-four pages are 
devoted to hunting. ‘They are by no means free of mistakes. 
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either write or study it, could with more truth be applied to the field 
of sport. But it is only when we come face to face with statistical 
material upon the relative literary output of various nations that the 
vast preponderance of foreign writers on sport over their English 
fellow-workers is brought home to us. A rough list I have drawn up 
of authors who have written on the chase and falconry in six of the 
principal languages of Europe shows that up to the year 1885 
upwards of 2,500 writers have penned one or more treatises on our 
theme. The number of books, especially if we count each new edition 
as a separate work, is, of course, much greater. Reckoning by the 
number of books, France (inclusive of Belgium), though it had only 
9153 writers, heads the list, Germany (inclusive of Austria), with 940 
authors, taking second rank. English authors on home sport number 
but 168, while Spain with 121, the Netherlands with 101, and Italy 
with 68, bring up the rear. While by no means claiming complete- 
ness for this rough list, it is, I think, sufficiently correct to illustrate 
our point, and inasmuch as it embraces numerous works not men- 
tioned in the only existing general bibliography by M. Souhart, it 
represents the result of studies commenced close upon a quarter of a 
century ago and extending to most of the larger libraries of Europe. 
To-day, and for the past dozen years or so, no complaint can be made 
concerning the literary activity of our real or would-be sportsmen ; 
indeed, the other extreme is now to be dreaded, for the immense 
popularity attained by all subjects connected with sport has created a 
mass of literature, the extreme inaccuracy of some of which I propose to 
make the subject of this paper. It is a task which one cannot approach 
with the same patriotic pride that fills one when defending in foreign 
lands Britain’s unquestionable superiority in everything connected 
with the practical issues of sports, for, as shall be shown, the 
studious and polyglot German or French expert who closely follows 
English literature finds, alas! but too many openings to cast ridicule 
on the results of “research,” by our self-styled “ students.’’ "Were 
these latter to confine themselves to English sport there would be 
less reason for foreign fault-finding, but unfortunately some of the 
late contributors to our English sporting literature have undertaken 
to treat German and French sport—past and present — without 
either knowing the language or the literature of either country, or, to 
judge by their writings, possessing the necessary personal acquaint- 
ance with the modern phases of the sport they describe. 
ut let me proceed to give some of the instances selected from the 
latest “‘ authorities” on sporting literature. As the names and person- 
ality of the erring authors have, of course, nothing whatever to do 
with the point at issue, I shall not indicate them further than is 
absolutely necessary for purposes of verification. Let us begin with 
a series of eight articles on old sport and old sporting prints in one 
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of the two principal magazines’ devoted to sport. Mr. P., the author 
of these papers, curiously enough, repeatedly impresses upon his 
readers the extent and laboriousness of his studies in the wide field 
of sporting literature, and never tires to remind the reader of the 
importance of accuracy. In both respects he sadly disappoints one. 
Thus, one hardly expects that a writer who has even glanced at the 
A BC of his theme, the only existing bibliography on the subject, 
could have remained ignorant of the long-known fact that George 
Turbervile’s? book, The Noble Arte of Venerie (1575), is practically 
(more than nineteen-twentieths of its contents) a pirated translation 
of Du Fouilloux’s well-known work on French venery. Mr. P., 
somehow or other, has remained in ignorance of this fact, and also 
that of the fifty-three illustrations in Turbervile’s book forty-eight 
are facsimiles of the prints in the French work (Niort edit.). He 
quotes extensively from Turbervile, always in the belief that 
what he is quoting relates to Turbervile’s own experiences, that. the 
adventures he relates happened to Turbervile himself, that the 
manner of hunting he describes is that which prevailed in England. 
Mr. P. explicitly states that he has “invariably dealt with Turber- 
vile’s own experiences.” Let us see by a careful comparison of 
his articles, with Turbervile and with Du Fouilloux’s book—Niort 
edition—all of which now lie before me, to what extent this is true. 
Taking page by page,® we find that out of 196 lines of Mr. P.’s 
quotations from Turbervile, all bu. five are literal translations 
from the Frenchman’s book. Or in other words, the “very great 
harts” and the wild boar which Mr. P. wants us to believe were 
killed by the valiant Turbervile in English forests, where, by the 
way, the latter game had long ceased to run wild outside of parks, 
were really bagged by a French sportsman in French woods, while 
the would-be English hunting custom, personal adventures, Mnglish 
hounds, &c., relate to France and French veneurs ! 

iven the geographical mistakes made by the cribbing Turbervile 
when translating his victim’s French are copied by Mr. P. Thus a 
slight acquaintance with a certain author called Caesar would have 
prevented him from falling into the error of believing that Turber- 
vile’s Brittaine meant England instead of Brittany. 

In one of his articles (page 222) Mr. P. says of Turbervile : “* He 
seems to have taken considerable trouble in gathering together all 
available information on hunting from the Continent as well as in 
England before writing his book.” Du Fouilloux and not Turbervile 
collected together all the available information, the latter not adding 





(1) Badminton Magazine, 1895-7. 

(2) Mr. P. spells Turbervile, now with one, then with two ‘‘l’s’’ ; the former is correct, 

(3) Compare pages 224, 225, 226, 229, 230-2, 324, 325, 327, 325, 330, 509, and 512 
cf Mr. P.’s articles with Chp. i., iv., xxix., xxxvii., xxxviii., xl., xliii., xlvii., liv., lvi., 
lvii., of Du Fouilloux’s Niort edition. 
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a single item of information concerning foreign sport, as a comparison 
with the 1573 edition of the Frenchman’s book, which is the one 
we know Turbervile used, will show. After coming across all these 
instances of nescience concerning the real source of Turbervile’s 
knowledge, one is aghast at reading his asseveration that he (Mr. 
P.) “had the French work before him at the time of writing.” 
That he had the book before him may be quite true; that he had 
cead it it is impossible to believe, considering that out of 250 pages 
of text in Turbervile about 230 are filled with a translation, word 
for word, of the Frenchman’s opus. Bad enough as was this 
instance of sixteenth-century wholesale piracy on Turbervile’s part, 
who had not even the honesty to mention the name of the book 
which he pilfered, the sins of our forefathers are only aggravated 
by this nineteenth-century author who calmly appropriates this 
French classic. To what extent he does this will be further 
proved by referring to pages 38-9 of the Poetry of Sport, the con- 
cluding volume of the Badminton Library, of which he is also 
the author or editor, where he ascribes to Turbervile the French 
poem “Le Blason du Veneur!’” What an outery Mr. P. would 
raise were a French “ authority,”’ on the strength of a translation, to 
claim Burns’ “ My Heart’s in the Highlands,” or a German Ge/ehrte 
to lay claim to Sponge’s Sporting Tour. 

What a peculiar light is thrown on Mr. P.’s knowledge of his own 
home sport by his confounding French hunting with English 
sport which differed radically from it, need not be dilated upon, for 
the fact that he gives quite a mistaken meaning to such well-known 
terms of English venery as “ harboured fast’ (Poetry, p. 38), which 
never meant “set watchers,” that he says (p. 34) /aunde means 
forest, or (p. 37) raches were bitch-hounds, shows how unfamiliar he 
is with the old sporting terms of England. 

When it comes to dates Mr. P. is entirely unreliable. Passing 
over such minor inaccuracies, according to which he ascribes at 
different occasions Turbervile’s book to various years, “ 1570,” 
1575,” and “1576,” he frequently makes mistakes of a century 
er more, as the following instances will show. Page 260' he repro- 
duces a miniature which he says is of the year 1550. Anybody 
with the slightest smattering of old art could tell at a glance that 
no such picture could have been produced at that period. Consulting 
Valentinelli’s Bib/. Manse., T. 1, p- 99, or Larousse, T. 10, p. 1492, 
one finds that the Breviary containing this illumination was given 
in the year 1523 by Cardinal Grimani to the library of St. Mark, 
and that the miniature was painted by Memling, who, every one knows, 
worked in the last decade of the fifteenth century; Mr. P.’s mistake 
covering about 140 years. 


1) Bedminton Mag., Feb., 1896. 
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Page 108, Mr. P. reproduces from Lacroix’s Moyen Age the picture 
of an English hunting-horn, which the latter quite correctly states 
is from the fourteenth century. Mr. P. assigns it to the fifteenth 
century without giving any reason for such change, which, on the 
face of it, (as a glance at the style of carving will show), is a mistake. 

At first one is rather surprised that Mr. P., with such a quantity of 
matter as he repeatedly declares he has at hand, should turn to such 
an A BC as is Le Moyen Age for his information, particularly as to 
English sport; but this surprise disappears when one remembers that 
Lacroix’s book has been translated into English—a fact Mr. P. some- 
how forgets to mention. But even with this English translation at 
his command, he persists in making the most grotesque blunders as to 
dates, names, and facts. Thus where he speaks, as he does at some 
length, of the older but quite as celebrated French sporting classic, 
“Gaston Phoebus,” he reproduces from Lacroix’s work four of the 
famous illuminations which adorn one of the many Paris copies of 
this highly interesting MS., and underneath each of his reproductions 
he places the date 1359. On page 97 he states that the author, the 
Count de Foix, lived from 1359—1394, so that we are led to believe 
that the Count executed this work as a baby of one year! Now, 
as a matter of fact all these dates are wrong; the Count was born 
in 1331, he died in 1391, and, as he himself tells us in one place, 
he commenced his great hunting book on the Ist May, 1387. Con- 
sidering that Lacroix explicitly states that the illuminations were 
made in the fifteenth century, there is no possible excuse for these 
inaccuracies. 

To vary matters Mr. P. speaks (page 324) of a Gaston de Phoebus, 
which is about as correct as were he to write of a William de Rufus; 
Gaston Phoebus being, of course, only a nickname which, as Froissart 
already tells us, was given to the great Nimrod when quite a youth 
on account of his beautiful hair. 

Not even to England’s oldest printed hunting-book, the well-known 
Book of St. Albans, does Mr. P. manage to ascribe the right date, for 
on page 322 he gives it the date 1468 instead of 1486, and what he 
quotes from that work is quoted incorrectly. But of such inaccu- 
racies a great number could be cited. Of old MSS. on hunting he 
seems to have a very hazy notion; pages 96-7 he speaks of 
‘an illuminated MS. by Gaston Phoebus,” as if there were only one 
MS., and that written and illuminated by the Count himself. As 
a matter of fact there are no fewer than forty-one MSS. of Gaston 
Phoebus in various great European libraries,’ many of which I have 
examined and compared. 





(1) In the Nat. Lib., Paris, there are 16 copies ; in the Mazarin Lib., 1; the same in 
Tours, Lyon, Carpentras, Ct. Quinsonas’ Lib., Brit. Museum, Cambridge, Hunt. Mus. 
Glasgow, Devonshire Lib., Phillipps’ Lib. (2), Ashburnham Lib. (2), Geneva, the 
Hague, Stockholm, Carlsruhe, Stuttgart, Dresden, and 5 copies in the Vatican Lib. 
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Where Mr. P. speaks of ancient English sport he is generally 
wrong; thus, in Poetry of Sport, page 19, he says, ‘* We have the 
authority of William Twici that the fox was classed with the buck, 
the doe, and the roe in Edward II.’s time.” Twici makes no such 
remark ; on the contrary, he classes the roe quite separately, for he 
expressly states (Phillipps’ MS. 8336, line 185), * Les chevereaus ne 
sunt mie enchacez ne aquyllees.” 

On another page (22) he expresses doubt whether old huntsmen 
“ever troubled their minds” about hounds frequently changing 
scent when hunting. Now, if there was anything about which 
medieval sportsmen were particular, it was the staunchness of their 
hounds. All old authors dealing with the subject say this explicitly ; 
and the minute instructions how to break and train hounds are the 
best proof that they meant what they said. 

In the same volume Mr. P. reproduces several engravings by the 
celebrated German artist, J. EK. Ridinger, of the last century (he died 
1767), and adds several more in his articles, which also contain some 
notes about this master. In the latter there is hardly a sentence which 
does not contain one or more mistakes. He tells us that Ridinger 
was born in the Suabian town of Ulm, which is correct, his father 
and grandfather having been citizens of that town. In another place, 
however, he goes out of his way to state that Ridinger was not a Ger- 
man artist, because he wasa Suabian. Is not Suabia in Germany * 
And, moreover, at the time Ridinger was born, and until 1809, Ulm 
was one of the free towns of the German Empire, of which probably 
Mr. P. has never heard, for his acquaintance with Germany and 
German appears to be of the very slightest. In the only quotation in 
German in the Badminton Library, p. 253, consisting of six of the 
simplest words, there are no fewer than three mistakes! Of Ridinger, 
he declares (p. 311) that he has vainly tried to discover authentic 
information, “ the man himself and his sporting history are wrapped 
in a cloud none the less obscure by the old German of the period.” 
Now there exist no fewer than four biographies of Ridinger—one 
written by his son, from a draft corrected and signed by Ridinger 
himself, which his subsequent biographer, the celebrated Thienemann, 
quotes in full, and seventeen other authors I can cite have written 
about Ridinger. There is nothing whatever obscure about Ridinger’s 
career, from the day that he ran away from home, and his being 
apprenticed at the age of fourteen to the painter Resch, until his 
death. Mr. P. tells us that Ridinger was a hunter at one time of 
his life ; his biographer, Thienemann, p. xiv., expressly states that 
he was never a huntsman. Mr. P. states that he is * well acquainted 
with the full list of some 1,300 works” by Ridinger. Were he 
really so well acquainted with the “full list” he would know that 
there are besides the 1,300 mentioned by Thienemann more than a 
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hundred in addition, about which the well-known collector and art 
writer, Count Stillfried, has written in extenso. Mr. P. speaks of 
Blumenbach as Ridinger’s contemporary, which is incorrect, consider- 
ing that Baron Blumenbach died only in 1841, seventy-four years 
after Ridinger’s death. Blumenbach, to whom Mr. P. refers as an 
authority, knew so little about Ridinger that he did not even know 
how his name was spelt ! 

As to the remark that the German of Ridinger’s time is “ old 
obscure ” German, this is too ridiculous to need further refutation. 
Moreover, the careful old Ridinger almost invariably provided his 
more important engravings of sporting subjects with long legends in 
German, and many with a French text, while quite a number of his 
works, engraved in England by Muller and by Roberts, have generally 
long descriptive legends in English underneath the picture. 

By blindly copying from Strutt’s Sports—a book by no means void 
of mistakes—Mr. P. falls into the same mistakes the former did more 
than half a century ago. Thus, when stating in his fourth article, p. 
258, that the picture of “ Swine-hunting”’ he reproduces is about 
1,200 years old, he repeats a very obvious error made by Strutt, who 
ascribes it to the ninth century. Had he taken the trouble to 
refer to the Catalogue of the Cottonian MSS. (1802) by Sir E. 
Thompson in the Class Catalogue, he would have seen what a slight 
acquaintance with the styles of miniatures should have impressed 
upon him, namely, that it is of the eleventh and not of the ninth 
century. The whole volume (Tiber., B.V.) containing this illumina- 
tion was described by Wanley in Hickes’s Thesaurus as early as 1704. 
Strutt makes some very singular mistakes; his error of supposing 
“Time of Grease’? meant “Time of Grace” being one of the most 
obvious ones. 

Quite appallingly incorrect is Mr. P.’s account of “ Battue-Hunting,” 
to which he devotes a long article, illustrated by a number of prints 
to “explain the sport.’ This form of sport, as he describes it, existed 
in no country and at no time, for in his nescience of German and 
French ancient sport, he mixes up battues, piirschen, or stalking, 
par force Jagd, or stag-hunting proper, deer-baiting, and the later 
form of eingestelites Jagen, which was practically the same as the old 
Scotch Tainchel. On the face of it such a hodge-podge of sport could 
never have been carried on at the same time by one and the same 
party. The selection of prints with which Mr. P. “ explains ”’ is on 
a par with his text. The first four represent stag-hunting in the 
French manner, the next deer-driving with nets, followed by a picture 
of two men hidden behind a hedge, taking a pot-shot at a hare, 
followed by a battue such as became fashionable at the German Courts 
in the seventeenth century. Out of such a confused nightmare of 
hunting one cannct make head or tail ; and, needless to say, the few 
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details given by the author which are correct are taken at random 
from descriptions of the various kinds of sport, but are certainly not 
peculiar to one particular method, as he wants us to believe. 

In Poetry of Sport there are a number of old and modern illustra- 
tions. While the latter—which are all by English artists of to-day, 
and explain their meaning perfectly well—are supplied with descrip- 
tive legends, none of the older prints have a word of explanation 
beneath them or can any reference be found in the text, except in 
one case where the author refers to a cut from Turbervile, which he 
says he reproduces on page 287; but on turning to that pladée it will 
be found void of any illustration. Out of the twenty reproductions 
of prints in the volume older than two hundred years, only three are 
by English artists, the rest are by German and Netherland masters, 
such as Beck, Cranach, Stradanus, Hollar, and Teniers. Considering 
that Poetry of Sport deals avowedly only with Britain, Mr. P. should 
under these circumstances have at least considered literary honesty to 
the extent of mentioning the origin of these prints which he so 
calmly borrows from masters of other nations. It is needless to point 
out what dire confusion must arise in the general reader’s mind when, 
for instance, a hunting song by Walter Scott (p. 193) is illustrated by an 
engraving by a Netherland master who lived in the sixteenth century ; 
or Thompson's The Scasons is “explained” by one of Stradanus’s prints, 
depicting sport in Italy in the sixteenth century—in this case “sport”’ 
of a decidedly un-English type, 7.c., smoking foxes out of their earths 
by fire; or The Passionate Fisher is illustrated by a cut borrowed from 
Kmperor Maximilian’s Weisskunig, written before Bluff Harry was 
king. 

How ill-informed Mr. P. is about the game he describes is shown 
by his ludicrous mistake of taking Snyders’ boar (p. 263) for a sow! 
Has he ever seen a sow with tusks ? 

Mr. P.’s notions of what constitutes “sport ’’ puzzle one consider- 
ably, for they seem to be opposed to the idea of it being a test of 
personal courage. Thus only can one construe a remark he makes 
(p. 22): “ What we should term in the present day most unsports- 
manlike methods of limiting the victim’s chance were employed . . 
spears as well as the more deadly crossbow being freely used.” To 
be told that to face a charging bear or boar of the enormous size these 
beasts attained in those days, armed only with a spear or cumbersome 
crossbow, was a most unsportsmanlike proceeding, really taxes one’s 
patience with this end-of-the-century exponent of sportsmanship, and 
makes one resent all the more the cheap sneers at the sportsmanlike 
qualities of our forefathers in which he constantly indulges. 

On page 98 Mr. P. remarks that of the old prints he reproduces, 
only a “ few are representations of foreign sport.” The fact that out 
of the 103 illustrations he reproduces in seven articles only 11 relate to 
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English sport is rather at variance with this statement. And so it 
goes on; inaccuracies wherever one happens to look. Mr. P.’s co- 
editor of the Badminton Library volume says, in his somewhat 
self-complacent preface: “Our work in its most trivial details was 
to be as accurate as care could make it; that if critics thought proper 
to differ from our conclusions, they were not to be allowed to disprove 
our asserted facts.” A bold challenge considering the startling 
mistakes to be found! 

Not long ago an anonymous writer published some articles in 
Macmillan’s Magazine on the oldest existing English hunting treatise, 
by Edward II.’s chief huntsman, Twici, end on Du Fouilloux’s book. 
Thoroughly familiar as the writer shows himself to be with modern 
hunting, one regrets to find in such spiritedly-written papers a good 
many mistakes in the historical details. He seems to be unaware of 
the fact that the French language was until Edward III.’s time the 
one almost exclusively spoken at our Court, and that Sir John 
Mandeville’s 7rave/s, written about 1350, was, as Hallam tells us, the 
first original prose work in the English language we know of. Our 
author’s remarks about Twici’s attempt to “ Gallicise the English 
world of sport,’’ about “his effrontery to speak of a hare’s form as 
her kycher”’ (coucher), are as wide, therefore, of the mark as is his 
statement that the French original of Twici had perished, two 
ancient copies and three modern reprints of the latter being known to 
the student. Likewise incorrect is his suggestion that Twici copied 
from Gaston Phabus, for we positively know that the latter work was 
only commenced at least 60 years after the former was completed. 
Though not falling into the same error as Mr. P. concerning Turber- 
vile’s true share in his cribbed Art of Venerie, he is in error when 
he says that of Du Fouilloux “ we know little beyond what he has 
vouchsafed to tell us in a short poem.” Several Frenchmen have 
written about the great French veneur’s life, amongst them may be 
mentioned M. Le Bosse and M. Pressac. The latter’s biography of 
Du Fouilloux, covering some 40,000 words, is. full of details of his 
career and adventures, and should at least have been scanned by : 
writer undertaking such a task. 

The same writer alludes to the grotesque blunder made by Richard 
Jeffries, who, he says, knew nothing whatever about deer, when 
describing West Country stag-hunting. It reminds one of the 
laughable error of a writer in the Z%mes, who, when describing‘ 
a certain famous antler collection in Bohemia, declared that the 
abnormal heads were called “ chimeras”! Had the writer, however 
ignorant of venery, known at least German, he would have discovered 
that it was not Chimera, but Hiimmerer, from the word “ afflicted.” 

Turning to other recent works, let us take a question of great 


(1) The Times, Oct. 23, 1893. 
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interest to most sportsmen: what is the size of the largest European 
red-deer head on record? One would suppose that the writer of the 
special article on deer in the last edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica would be able to answer that question, if not strictly 
correctly, at least in a manner not carrying error on its face. 
On consulting Vol. 7, p. 245, we are told that a pair of red-deer antlers 
from Transylvania weigh 74 lbs.! It is true that some thirty- 
five years ago good old Frank Buckland, in his ready impulsiveness, 
was taken in by this head when he examined it on its first arrival in 
this country. Better judges were. even then not deceived by this 
made-up head, and since then the spurious nature of this clumsy 
fraud upon naturalists and sportsmen has been fully revealed, the 
iron stays and plaster-of-Paris by which parts of four or more antlers 
are joined together, so as to form one pair, being as convincing proof 
as is the weight to any one who knows that red-deer antlers weighing 
15 Ibs. are already a very large pair. Two or three years ago I 
published in the /¥e/d' a letter which Lord Powerscourt, the owner of 
the head, had written to me, in which he frankly and freely acknow- 
ledges that his trophy is a made-up affair. So unnecessary did this 
exposé appear to the editor of that journal that he appended the 
following footnote to the letter :—‘* We were under the impression 
that the spuriousness of the antlers in question had long since been 
recognised.” Notwithstanding all this, the author of a recent sports- 
man’s handbook called Horn Measurements gives to this fraud the place 
of honour at the head of the list of record stags’ antlers! While, to top 
all, the Encyclopedia of Sport, now being issued, again quite gravely 
promulgates this egregious mistake! Considering that the editor of 
this publication states that ‘the leading authorities of every branch 
of sport have placed their services at his disposal ’’—an assertion, by 
the way, which I know from others is not quite correct—one hardly 
expects to detect the crop of mistakes that can be pointed out in the 
four issues published at the date of writing. To be told, for instance, 
in a specialist’s publication of this sort, that the Alpine ibex “ has 
now disappeared as a truly wild animal,” “that no weights nor body 
measurements appear to have been ascertained, and Lut four horn 
measurements are to hand,”’ at once stamps the work as an inefficient 
one. ‘To read that the greatest length of chamois horns is 10} inches 
and the record spread 5} inches,’ to say that Lawine means whirlwind, 
that “the Jager generally extracts the two front teeth or Grandeln 
of the chamois as a trophy,”’ which is impossible, for the good reason 


(1) Field, Jan. 26, 1895. 
2) I have killed at least four bucks with longer horns myself, and at least three 
heads with horns twelve inches in length are known, two being mentioned by me in 
Sport in the Alps and in the Badminton Lib., Biy Game, vol. ii. ; while a pair of horns 
in my collection, which I believe I may claim to be the record head, show a spread of 
9} inches at the tips and 102 inches at the crco*, tle lnzth being 12 inches. 
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that the chamois has no Grandeln, are all mistakes that show that 
‘all possible accuracy of detail” which, we are told, marks even 
the less important articles, has not been attained, however widely 
the intention may have been advertised. 

Another sportsman’s handbook called Records of Big Game is in those 
departments about which I happen to know something, a startling 
record of big errors. Why it should prove so difficult to copy 
correctly the measurements and weights others’ have published 
in books and sporting papers, is a puzzle that can be solved only 
by ascribing it to extreme carelessness. ‘Take, for instance, the table 
of great red-deer antlers published in this book, and which I had 
previously printed in a correct form in other places. ‘To the three 
heads that top the list many a keen sportsman’s eye will at once 
wander on opening the lavishly got-up volume. What does he 
find? No fewer than ten mistakes in the first three lines, for as a 
matter of fact the measurements, weights, dates and place of 
killing, and name of owner or sportsman who procured these three 
proud trophies are mixed up in inextricable confusion. Jor the 
benefit of those interested in the matter I append the corrected 
records of the three heads, which details I can guarantee to be correct. 


Cireumference 


Length round Tipto Widest 


| pars eprint ee ae tip. spread. Points. Weight. Nabitat. Owner. 
| 
iS’ ina - — 795 12+11 415 lbs. Unknown. King of 
straight line. Saxony. 
53—654 7°28" - — 16 234 ,, Hungary. Count G. 
Andrassy. 
50? 6°08 DdYG 22 21) ,, | Pilis Mts.,| Duke of 
49 Hungary. —Ratibor. 


Regarding North American game this book presents similar pit- 
falls for the reader questing for reliable information ; the commonest 
facts concerning the fere nature of that continent appear to be 
unknown to its author, and the distribution of game—an important 
factor to the sportsman—is in regard to several species of big game 
entirely wrong. With these mistakes I have dealt elsewhere at 
length,” and as both articles remained without a reply it may be 
assumed, I think, that the author thought best to let, if possible, the 
mantle of oblivion settle down on his faulty vade meeum. 


W. A. Bainiie-Grouman. 


(1) Given by me in Sport in the Alps, Badminton Lib., Big Game vols., and various 
articles in the Field. 
(2) Land and Water, Nov. 14, 1896, and Feb. 20, 1897. 








HANDEL AND THE HANDEL FESTIVALS. 


TuERE appears to be a growing feeling in the musical world of 
London—a feeling fostered and perhaps exaggerated by some of the 
new school of musical critices—that the Handel Festival requires an 
apology. Some persons seem inclined, indeed, to go further than that, 
and to regard Handel himself as requiring an apology. In other 
words, we are taking revenge on ourselves for a long period of un- 





reasoning insularity in musical taste by an almost unequally unreason- 
ing sacrifice of our old idols: having discovered that we have been 
too exclusively English in our standards of musical judgment, we 
must now set the matter right by being too exclusively German. The 
reputation of Handel is rather a specially English one: he is less 
familiarly known and less esteemed in Germany (among the general 
musical public, at least), and in the present temper of the London 
musical amateur that is enough to establish him as an inferior com- 
poser. Moreover, he is not Bach, a consideration which is naturally 
(at present) fatal to his position. It is edifying to see how some chit 
of a girl, on the strength of having been at a finishing school in 
Germany, will attend a Handel Festival in a spirit of condescension, 
to humour some of her friends whose musical opinions were not 
“made in Germany,” and listen with indulgence to the oratorio in 
regard to which Beethoven said, speaking of its composer, ‘1 would 
uncover my head and kneel down on his tomb.”' Absurd as this 
attitude is, it is having its practical effect on the triennial Handel 
Festival. The Festival of this year was, in a musical sense, an exceed- 
ingly successful one, but the attendance was not what it used to be: 
there were many empty spaces in the auditorium ; and the statistics 
of the Festivals show that since 1883, when the attendance was the 
largest on record (87,784), the numbers have been steadily dimi- 
nishing, and the recent Festival, which, in a musical sense, was one 
of the most successful, showed the smallest attendance since these 
performances were instituted. This may partly be accounted for by 

(1) The reference to Beethoven’s opinion of Handel's greatness seems always to be 
very embarrassing and annoying to those who try to ran down Handel, and they gene- 
rally answer it with scepticism or (as I once heard it met) with the remark that ‘“ Beet- 
hoven was very careless as to what he said.”” But his opinion of Handel is on record. 
to much the same effect, on three different occasions, in accounts the authenticity of 
which has never been questioned, so far as I know. It is significant that in Sir G. 
Grove’s very long and full article on Beethoven in the Dictionary of Music not the 
slightest mention is made of these interesting and important expressions in regard to 
Handel, though Beethoven’s well-known remark on Schubert is duly noticed. The 
expression quoted above is recorded as having been made with special reference to The 
Messiah. 
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the extra attractions and expenses incident to the Jubilee year; 
but there are evidences that the great function at the Crystal Palace 
is ceasing to be the fashion in London: we may crowd to a Bach 
Festival, but for the Handel Festival—we leave that to our country 
cousins. If this humour holds, the Festivals will cease to pay, and 
will therefore cease to be held. Without at all ignoring some draw- 
backs essential to such monster performances, I would urge that any 
such indifference as would lead to their abandonment would be a grave 
mistake, and would involve the loss of a periodical celebration which 
is well worth keeping up, both on musical and on what may be called 
sentimental grounds. 

As to the mere question of the musical value of a choral perform- 
ance on so large a scale, it is now repeatedly urged or hinted that 
this is a mistake; that the effect is not commensurate with the means 
adopted to produce it; that a clear and incisive execution of the 
choruses, especially the more elaborate ones, is impossible with so 
large a body of voices in so large a space; that the result is detri- 
mental to the effect of the music; and that, in fact, the hearers are 
misled by the mere spectacle of the great body of singers (in itself 
always a fine and inspiring sight) into fancying a sublimity of 
musical effect which is due in great measure to the imagination of 
the ear, acted on by the great spectacle presented to the eye. A 
well-known musical amateur told me that he made the experiment of 
taking with him a companion, a lady who had not previously attended 
one of the performances, and asking her, having entered during one 
of the choruses, to listen to the effect for a few minutes without 
looking at the orchestra ; and that on finally raising her eyes so as to 
see the chorus, she expressed the greatest surprise that the immense 
mass of singers and players whom she then saw should have produced 
no more effect than the sound she had been listening to; in other 
words, the chorus did not sound anything like as large as it looked. 
It was an interesting experiment, and I have no doubt the result was 
as reported, and might be similar in a good many instances. Some- 
thing must be allowed, however, for the idiosyncracy of the hearer ; 
something also for the particular composition selected for the experi- 
ment. Speaking generally, there are peculiarities in the structure 
and plan of the building which militate against the full effect of the 
music. <A glass building does not confine and concentrate the sound 
as a structure of solid walls would; a great deal of sound escapes 
through it, as was conclusively shown at the first festival, before the 
coved ceiling was formed over the orchestra, when it was reported 
that the “ Hallelujah Chorus ” was heard at a distance of a mile from 
the building. Part of the transept construction cuts into the line of 
the orchestra, and though it is chiefly open ironwork, no doubt has a 
certain interrupting effect. Worst of all, a great part of the audi- 
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torium on each side is open to the main nave of the Palace; and that 
much of the sound which the subscribing audience pay for is lost to 
them here, is quite evident from the fact that so many persons who 
have not paid for seats within the barricaded area find it worth 
while to sit all the afternoon on chairs outside the barricade to hear 
the choruses. The opening is partially masked by a hanging canvas 
screen, but that does not check the transmission of sound very much, 
and what it does not check it absorbs instead of reflecting, so that its 
utility is rather doubtful. All these causes contribute to lessen the 
effect of the music, which would unquestionably be much more 
impressive in a solid structure specially planned for the purpose. But 
apart from all these adverse circumstances (which perhaps are not 
fairly taken into account by those who are thinking more of music 
than of acoustics), it is objected that in any case we should not 
obtain an effect proportionate to the numbers employed to produce 
it; that the chorus cannot be kept together with sufficient accuracy ; 
that, unless the hearer is ina very central situation, the sounds do 
not all strike the ear together; and that much more effect is pro- 
duced by an ordinary-sized chorus in a smaller space. 

In all these objections there is a good deal of truth. When it is 
realised that the extreme width of the Handel orchestra is so great 
that a note emitted by singers at one side of it is not heard by those 
at the other side till after a small but quite appreciable interval 
of time, it will be evident how difficult it must be to secure unity 
and consensus of execution in elaborately constructed compositions 
sung at considerable speed. The ¢empo of the quicker choruses is, 
in fact, in nearly all cases reduced considerably from that intended 
by the composer, though (as is always the case with a great mass of 
executants) it sounds faster than it really is. It is quite true, also, 
that in many cases the mere power of sound, the mere “ loudness,” 
does not seem greater than it does with an ordinary good chorus in 
an ordinary concert-room, and that there is a certain want of 
incisiveness, a veiled effect, in the quicker passages especially. I 
would certainly not advise any one who did not know The Messiah 
previously to choose the Handel Festival performance as the 
occasion for a first hearing of the work: he would get a most 
inadequate idea of the dramatic power and expression of the solos, 
and he would lose a good deal of the brilliant and exciting effect of 
the choruses. But for all this there is a compensation, which the 
objectors seem to have overlooked, in the effect of vast scale. The 
choral effect may not strike us as Jowder than what we are 
accustomed to hear, but it is, in a sense, /argev. The quality of tone 
from great numbers in a great space is something essentially different 
from that produced by smaller numbers in a smaller space. It is like 
the difference between a great building seen at a distance and a 
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smaller reproduction of it close at hand. In the latter case we can 
see the detail, in the former we cannot; yet the large building at a 
distance, though filling no more space in the angle of vision, and 
though less distinctly seen, will give the greater impression of 
grandeur. And in like manner the immense body of singers at the 
Handel Festival, though it cannot reach the clearness of definition of 
a smaller chorus, gives an impression of vastness in the music which 
cannot be realised by any other means. Moreover, whatever the 
drawbacks in regard to general clearness of definition, each 
performance at the Handel Festival has its great moments of over- 
whelming effect, which are worth waiting for, which one can realise 
nowhere else, and which remain in the memory as something one is 
thankful to have heard. As examples of what I mean I would 
instance, in matters of detail, the entry of the basses at the words 
*‘ For the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it,” in the first chorus of 
The Messiah ; the effect at the words “ our iniquities,”’ with the high 
D flat of the basses, in another chorus in the same oratorio; the 
solemn passage at “The Lord hath laid on Him”’ in the succeeding 
chorus ; the whole of the latter portion of the “ Horse and his rider ” 
chorus in Jsrae/; the passage in “ The dead shall live,” where the 
trebles sustain a C sharp against the high D of the basses—an effect 
one listens for at every Festival, and which is quite different from the 
same discord on a smaller scale ; and the whole of the “ Hallelujah ” 
and “ Amen” choruses in Zhe Messiah. The “ Hallelujah” chorus, 
especially, in which Handel has so wonderfully conceived the 
kind of musie which might be sung by infinite multitudes, seems to 
gain in effect by every accession to the number of performers, and no 
one will persuade me that I have ever heard it anywhere else with 
the same impression of vastness and sublimity which it gives when 
performed by the Handel Festival chorus. 

There is another criticism, however, which may be, and has been, 
made with more reason, not as to the actual numbers of the per- 
formers at the Handel Festivals, but as to the relative numbers of 
band and chorus, which, unquestionably, are not properly balanced. 
T am not going to adopt the view recently propounded by some 
critics, that Handel’s works ought to be done by a small chorus of 
about the same numbers as the instrumentalists. This has become a 
kind of shibboleth since the discovery at the Foundling Hospital 
of some band and chorus parts of The Messiah, in which the band 
parts apparently provided for about thirty-three performers, and 
the chorus parts for about twenty-six. This seems to have been 
immediately accepted as a proof that this was the right proportion of 
players to singers, and that chorus and band ought to be of about the 
same numbers—a very bad proportion, as one has had opportunity of 


hearing at the Bach Festivals, where the band and chorus are of about 
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equal numbers, and where the choral effect is poor and thin, and the 
voice parts are often nearly overpowered by the band. The real 
question for us is, what is the right proportion of numbers for giving 
the best and most complete effect to the music? a matter on which 
those who have ears and musical knowledge may surely judge for 
themselves. All that the discovery of the Foundling Hospital parts 
really proves is—supposing that the chorus parts are complete and none 
of them lost, which we cannot tell—that on one particular occasion 
Handel could not get together a larger chorus than twenty-six for The 
Wessiah; we do not know that he would not have been glad of a much 
larger number if he could have got them. The amusing point about 
the matter, and the reason it is referred to here, is that the managers of 
the Handel Festival print Mr. Prout’s statement about these Foundling 
Hospital parts in their programme book of The Messiah, and call 
special attention to it as being “ very interesting,” blissfully uncon- 
scious of the fact that in doing so they are entirely condemning their 
own practice. They give the oratorios with a band of five hundred, 
and a chorus of about three thousand, or about six times the numbers of 
the band, and the result is that when the chorus are all singing the 
accompaniments are inaudible; the effect of the instruments is, of 
course, heard as an addition to the total body of sound—ic., we 
should know if the band stopped playing; but not a note can be 
heard of the musical design or “ figure”? which the instruments are 
executing. This is a very important point, because it is Handel’s 
constant practice, when writing a massive choral passage in slow 
successions of harmonies for the voices, to brighten and give it move- 
ment and detail by a brilliant and quick-moving accompaniment for 
the strings, which prevents the slowly succeeding chords of the chorus 
from sounding bald and heavy— it is part of the musical design, and 


an important part. Now, in every chorus during the Festival this 


orchestral accompaniment was entirely lost when the chorus was 
singing ¢v iasse; as a matter of musical design it might just as well 
not have been there; one could see the notes on the page, but all one 
could hear was the “rasp” of the strings on the last note just as 
the chorus ceased singing. To give the music in this way is absurd : 
it is giving, as far as the ear is concerned, one half of the composition 
without the other. Of course, it is a more expensive business to 
collect a Festival orchestra than a Testival chorus, but the difficulty 
ought to be faced, and at the next Festival the strings should be 
considerably increased in number and the chorus proportionately 
reduced, and then we shall have the chance of hearing the music with 
its proper balance and effect. Unless the committee are prepared to 
do this, they had, at all events, better not reprint Mr. Prout’s state- 
ment in their next Festival programmes, as, though the conclusions 
drawn from it go, as it seems to me, much too far, they at all events 
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imply an emphatic condemnation of the proportions of band and 
chorus actually employed at the Festivals. 

As it has been urged that the musical effects realised at the Handel 
Festival, after discounting all the unavoidable drawbacks to a per- 
formance on such a large scale, are in themselves worth the effort 
made to obtain them, it may now be added that these Festivals form 
a worthy and most suitable commemoration in honour of a great 
genius who made this country his adopted home—a genius who, to 
quote again the words of Beethoven, was in music “the unequalled 
master of all masters.”” Why is it that attempts are now so constantly 
made to be-little Handel, to deny him the place long accorded to him, 
to represent him as a composer who has been overrated, to regard the 
traditional admiration for him as shallow and uncritical? It is partly, 
perhaps, as already hinted, the swing of the pendulum which takes 
place from time to time in regard to the appreciation of art and 
artists, the reaction from a long period of acceptance which, it may 
be admitted, was, with many persons, founded rather on a traditional 
ereed than on critical judgment. But is it not also that, in these 
latter days, we have allowed our critical judgment as to the means 
employed by the composer to override our perception as to the 
ultimate object of the art of music—the expression of character and of 
emotional feeling? We are keenly critical in these days as to the 
esthetic and structural quality of musical compositions, but we seem 
to be forgetting that structure in music is only a means, not an end 
in itself. That is why some people, as already observed, seem to 
think that an apology is necessary, not only for the Handel Festivals, 
but for Handel himself. He wrote curvente calamo ; he was content 
with simplicity of structure, and hence he does not, in one sense, 
afford the same matter for study as Bach; as a mere musician, a tone- 
craftsman, he is less of a teacher than Bach. But Handel’s real 
greatness can never, I would suggest, be rightly apprehended except 
by those who recognise that, just as Shakespeare is something more 
than a mere dramatist, so Handel is something more than a mere 
musician. In spite of his rough exterior and manner, he was essen- 
tially a poet—a poet with a keen perception of the pathos and the 
humour of life, and using his art mainly for the expression of feeling, 
not for the sake of its own structural interest merely. With far more 
reason, we might place under his portrait the inscription which Beau- 
clerk put under that of Johnson :— 


“Tngenium ingens inculto latet sub hoc corpore.”’ 


Over musical structure he had all requisite command—probably in 
reality more than he ever allowed to appear in his works; but it was 
only employed so far as it could heighten expression ; as in ‘* Wretched 
lovers,” where the lamentation and the portent were to be combined 
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in one picture ; in “ Envy, eldest-born of Hell,” where the march of 
the reiterated “‘ ground bass” is not a mere device of musical form, 
but the symbol of a stern despotic command ; or in the ingeniously- 
constructed chorus, ‘‘ Let old Timotheus yield the prize,” where the 
fact that each of the four lines in the verse expressed a different con- 
tingency was to find its reflection in the music (this last example I do 
not cite as essentially poetic, only as an instance of ingenious structure 
employed with a distinct motive). But Handel’s real and essential 
greatness consists in the variety and wonderfully intuitive character of 
his musical expression of various moods of feeling, coupled with his 
apparently inexhaustible power of melodic creation, and the evidence 
of the unusually keen and sensitive emotional feeling which lies at 
the back of all this. Zhe Messiah, with its extraordinary range of 
musical expression—prophetic fervour and denunciation, pastoral 
simplicity and tenderness, rejoicing, grief, contrition, battle, triumph, 
anticipation of resurrection to immortal life—is not only the work 
of a great musician but of a great mind: he who could feel all this 
so intensely was no ordinary man, as he who could express it all in 
artistic musical form was no ordinary genius. The power of melodic 
creation is as remarkable in the themes of his fugued choruses as in 
the airs for solo voices. With Bach’s fugued choruses one feels that 
the working out is what gives them their effect, rather than anything 
specially expressive in the subject itself —as Browning puts it in 
“ Master Hugues,” 
‘* First you deliver your phrase— 
Nothing propound, that I see, 
Fit in itself for much blame or much praise,” &e. 

There is a certain dryness about the subjects of Bach’s choral 
fugues'—a want of melodic impulse and unity, of what may be called 
“singable” quality; nor do they seem in general to have any special 
expression relative to the sentiment of the words; they are a scaffold- 
ing for tonal structure. As the movement progresses the power and 
stress of the structural composition in the end carries away the 
hearer’s feelings, certainly, in a way that the original subject gave no 
promise of; but one cannot say that the subject of the “Cum 
Sancto Spiritu ” fugue in the Mass, though more melodic in character 
than some others, contains innately any expression of the feeling of 
the words, while that of the “ Lightning and thunder” chorus in the 
Passion is not even spontaneously melodic in character: it is an an- 
gular and rather artificial phrase, not grateful in itself to the ear, not 
dwelling in the memory for the sake of any intrinsic beauty. But how 
different it is with Handel in this respect! In the great chorus in 

1) This cannot be said of Bach’s fugues for the Organ and Clavier, the subjects of 
which are often complete and expressive melodic conceptions ; 


Bach having been 
essentially a great instrumental rather than a great vocal writer. 
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Israel, from the first moment the altos lead off with that jubilant 
phrase to the words “ For He hath triumphed gloriously,” we have the 
whole feeling of the situation expressed in a single melodic inspira- 
tion which, once heard, can never be forgotten ; and so again with the 
later or subsidiary subject in that glorious chorus—the musical phrase 
(equally unforgettable by the ear) seems the natural and spontaneous 
expression of the words “ The horse and his rider hath He thrown 
into the sea,” and one can hardly imagine that they could be sung 
otherwise. 

And that is the characteristic, in a greater or less degree, of 
Handel’s subjects for choral fugues generally, whenever the words 
afford any decisive suggestion of a special phase of feeling or a 
special poetic idea. As two other salient instances may be named the 
subject of the fugue “ He trusted in God,” with its fierce expression 
of mocking defiance, and the sublime subject of the chorus, “ Blessing 
and honour, glory and power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the 
throne,” where, as in the “ Hallelujah,” Handel has risen to the con- 
ception of the kind of music which might be sung by innumerable 
multitudes in illimitable space, in that grand passionless reiteration of 
the same high note, as if sounded through space by celestial trumpets, 
till it culminates with the strong emphasis on the word “ Him” 
before marching down the scale. No modern audience ever realises 
the sublimity of this chorus, because no modern conductor ever realises 
it. They take it as if it were marked a//egro, and as if Handel had 
meant to write a brilliant “ wind-up” chorus. Handel had no such 
idea. We are not without evidence (apart from the internal evidence 
of the work itself) that in composing The Messiah he was under the 
influence of a very strong and earnest feeling as to the religious 
solemnity of the subject, and that the final chorus was intended to be 
solemn and sublime, not lively or brilliant; and to leave no doubt of 
his intention he marked the fugue /arghetto, indicating a rather slow 
time ; a direction which is systematically disregarded, because no 
conductor rises to the height of Handel’s conception, or can recognise 
that he was thinking of something far higher than mere brilliancy of 
effect.’ 

In regard to Israel in Egypt something should be said, and in 
rather a decisive manner, as to the absurd exaggerations and mis- 
representations which are now made by musical critics about what 
we may call the “ foreign element” in this oratorio—the amount 
of borrowed movements and borrowed ideas in it. It may he 


(1) It may be added that, as a mere matter of effect, the scale passages for the basses 
and tenors near the close of the chorus always become confused, at the speed, at which 
it is usually taken. At the Handel Festival it was taken slower than usual, but it is 
to be feared that this was only from the same caution, in dealing with such a mass of 
singers, which led to other choruses, which were really meant to go fast, being taken 
too slowly. 
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observed generally that ever since the discovery was made of 
Handel’s occasional habit of borrowing a movement or a subject from 
an older composer, the modern school of critics seem to have taken a 
malignant pleasure in repeating and exaggerating their statements on 
this head, almost to the extent of denying Handel any originality at 
all. One of them, Mr. Prout, wrote somewhere (I quote from memory, 
but I am certain of the general accuracy of the quotation) that “the 
musical ideas which amateurs hear in Handel’s compositions the student 
of music sees in the scores of his predecessors.” It would be as reason- 
able, and as near the essential truth, for a literary critic to say that 
the characters and situations which impress the ordinary spectator of 
Shakespeare’s plays the student of literature finds in the Decameron, 
the Cent Nouvelles, and other early collections of stories. And the day 
after Israel in Egypt was performed at the Handel Festival there 
appeared the following extraordinary remarks in the Zimes notice of 
the performance :— 

“The closing performance of Israel in Egypt, given yesterday, was exceedingly 
fine, and it is beyond dispute that this magnificent work, whatever doubts may be 
entertained as to its authorship,’ suits the conditions of the Crystal Palace Festival 
better than any other composition. There were very few blemishes in the per- 
formance. Kerl’s fugue, adapted as ‘Egypt was glad,’ was sung with remarkable 
cleanness and accuracy, and Stradella’s delicious ‘ But as for His people’ made 
its usual effect. The glorious double chorus, ‘The people shall hear, which 
has the additional but wximportant merit of being quite genuine, was, as usual, 
most impressive.”’ 

Any one ignorant of the subject would imagine, from the above 
remarks, that the whole authorship of Jsrac/ was doubtful, that the 
fact of one chorus being undoubtedly Handel’s was a matter of no 
interest, and that the chorus “ But as for His people” is by Stradella. 
What are the facts’ The following movements (choruses and solos) 
are unquestionably Handel’s from beginning to end (at all events 
their authorship never has been questioned)’ :— 


1. “The children of Israel sighed.” 


2. “ They loathed to drink” (from one of his own organ fugues). 

3. “Their land brought forth frogs.” 

4. “He sent a thick darkness.”’ 

5. ‘* He smote all the firstborn ” (from one of his own organ fugues). 
G. “ He led them through the deep.” 

7. “The waters overwhelmed their enemies.’’ 


8, “J will sing unto the Lord’’ (twice repeated), 
9. “The enemy said.”’ 

10. “Thou didst blow with Thy wind.” 

11. “ The people shall hear.’’ 

12. “Thou shalt bring them in.”’ 


1) The italics are my own. 
») The chorus “ And I will exalt Him ”’ is purposcly omitted frcm this list, fora 


reason mentioned further on. 
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Omitting for the moment the question how much of Handel’s own 
work there is in the movements which are more or less borrowed from 
other composers (we will come to that just now), any musical reader 
acquainted with the oratorio will at once perceive that upon these 
genuine compositions ,the greatness of the work almost entirely 
depends. Take out only those which I have numbered 1, 4, 6, 7, 8, 
and 11, and who would go to hear Israel in Egypt 2 The animus of 
the criticism is clearly indicated in the studied omission of all reference 
to any but one of the genuine Handel choruses, and in the use of the 
word “unimportant” in the last sentence: the question whether 
Handel was or was not the author of the grandest chorus in the work is 
“unimportant,” Handel’s fame being a matter of no consequence in 
comparison with a piece of smart writing. And what are we to think 
of the mention of “ But as for His people ” as “ Stradella’s delicious ” 
composition ? One of two things: either the critic was consciously 
misleading his readers, or he had never even taken the trouble to ascer- 
tain the facts. The latter is the charitable conclusion. If the Times critic 
had compared the Stradella Serenata (which is in print and perfectly 
accessible) with Handel’s chorus, he would have known that the first 
characteristic phrase to the words “ But as for His people” is pure 
Handel ; so is the fugue-point at the words “‘ He brought them forth 
also with silver and gold” (by far the finest portion of the com- 
position) ; so is the massive and characteristically Handelian close, 
‘“‘ There was not one feeble person among their tribes.” The only 
part which is Stradella’s (if the Serenata in question be really his) is 
the portion to the words “He led them forth like sheep.” Is it 
right that musical critics should go about damning Handel (by 
implication) in such a light-hearted spirit as this ? 

And now as to the portions which are really more or less borrowed. 
It is curious how unwilling both sides seem to be to face the actual 
truth. A considerable number of movements in Jsrae/ are more or 
less suggested by portions of a Magnificat of which a copy nearly 
complete exists, in Handel’s autograph, in the Buckingham Palace 
Library, and a complete copy, formerly in the Library of the Sacred 
Harmonie Society, and now in that of the Royal College of Music, 
and headed “ Magnificat del Rd. Sgr. Erba.’ The latter is very badly 
written out, full of mistakes, and in one movement the bass is 
written a bar in advance of the other parts nearly all through. It 
used to be supposed that Handel had used an old Magnificat of his 
own, and when attention was drawn to the “ Erba” copy, various 
persons who were eager for the authenticity of Handel’s oratorio were 
ready to argue that the inscription at the top of the “ Erba” copy 
only meant that the MS. was the property of one Signor Erba. 
Most logical persons will think that they must have been under the 


influence of a very decided prejudice in one direction to have 
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imagined or accepted such a method of reasoning. The Handel 
autograph I have not myself seen, but Iam quite content to accept the 
statements of Dr. Chrysander and other equally competent witnesses, 
that it is written on English paper bearing a water-mark similar to 
that of other paper used by Handel about the period 1735-40, and 
that it therefore is not and cannot possibly be a manuscript of Handel’s 
early period. That, according to all probable reasoning, disposes of 
it. Ifit were an early composition of Handel’s, why should he be 
re-writing it at that period? If it is to be supposed to be a com- 
position of his own of the 1735-40 period, why should he be then 
troubling himself with composing a Magnificat in a style not like his 
usual style, and which he did not produce or publish, only for the 
sake of making use of it in Jsrae/ (which was composed in 1738) 
The dilemma is absurd: the natural reading of the heading to the 
“Erba” copy, implying that it was the work ofa composer named 
Erba, is the only reasonable conclusion. Erba is a known name 
in music, though nothing else of his work has come down to us.’ 
But the Handel Festival Committee insert a note to the Jsrae/ 
programme to the effect that “doubts have been thrown” on the 
authenticity of the Handel Magnificat, and then mentioning the 
circumstance of the “ Erba” copy. That is a comment behind the 
age: it is much more than a question of “doubts” ; it is in the 
highest degree improbable that the composition is Handel’s, not only 
for the reasons just mentioned, but for others which we shall see 
just now. 

On the other hand, the anti-Handelians (as they may be called) 
seem entirely to overlook the immense difference, in the majority of 
cases, between the music as Erba wrote it and the music as it appears 
in IJsrae/. There are three choruses, indeed, copied almost note for 
note from Erba. These are the short chorus of eight bars, “ He is 
my God,” which forms the prelude to the fugue, “ And I will exalt 
Him”; the chorus “ Thou sentest forth Thy wrath,” and the chorus 
“The earth swallowed them.” These, it must be admitted, are pure 
“loot.” They are ina rather dry style, and are not among the most 
remarkable movements in Jsyae/. And on this point it may be remarked 
how extraordinary it is that no one should have observed their 
discrepancy of style with the rest of the work. This has been a 
matter of comment by several writers, and has even been used as an 
argument in favour of their genuine character. I can only say that 
my experience goes the other way. From my very first acquaintance 

1) It is objected that of the two Erbas of whom there is any record in musical 
history, neither is known to have been an ecclesiastic. But this may be merely an 
omission in the accounts of them. Sir G. Grove, whose opinion is always of weight as 
to facts in musical history, says (Dictionary of Music) that Dionigi Erba was called 
**Don,’’ which implied holy orders, and that he is recorded to have taken part in 
important musical compositions towards the end of the seventeenth century. 
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with Handel’s oratorios as a boy I remember being puzzled with the 
three choruses “ And I will exalt Him,” “The earth swallowed 
them,” and “ Thou sentest forth,’ and wondering why Handel in 
these instances wrote in a style so different from that of the Messiah 
and Judas choruses, and of other choruses in Jsrae/ itself. The first- 
named is one which is still unassailed: it goes down in the books as 
Handel's. I feel perfectly convinced it is not his; only it is one 
of which the original has not turned up yet, and in all probability 
never will. 

But as to the other movements borrowed from the Magnificat it is 
a very different matter, although the anti-Handelian critics talk of 
them as if they were all copied just in the same way as those already 
mentioned. Almost the whole artistic value of them is Handel’s. In 
“ Thy right hand, O Lord,’ Handel has taken the first two bars (with 
modifications) from a passage in the Magnificat at the words “ Ecce 
enim ex hoe beatam me dicent,” and this has suggested the charac- 
teristic rhythm of his chorus. All the rest is his own; from “ Ecce” 
to the end of the Erba chorus is only six bars, while Handel’s chorus 
is thirty-five bars, during which only one more reference is made to 
Erba. In “The depths have covered them,” from the sixth to the 
eleventh bars are mainly taken from the same movement in the 
Magnificat, only treated in slower time; the fine and pathetic opening 
phrase, which gives the predominating expression of the movement, 
is Handel’s own; so is the concluding portion. The fine and poetic 
chorus, “ And with the blast,” assimilates two phrases from Erba, 
but the accompaniment and all the characteristic treatment and 
modulation—everything that makes the greatness of the composition, 
in fact—is Handel’s own. The main part of the duet, “ Thou in 
Thy mercy,” is copied from “ Esurientes” in the Magnificat, and a 
very dull composition it is: no one would regret its omission. The 
duet, “The Lord is my strength,” is adapted from a duet in the 
Magnificat, but the alterations, though small in quantity, are so 
important in quality as almost to make a new thing of it, especially 
the interval of the seventh at the words “* He is become,” which quite 
transforms the whole passage. The great bass duet, “ The Lord is a 
man of war,” takes its idea and a good many phrases from the duet 
* Quia fecit ” in the Magnificat, but the whole effectiveness of it comes 
from Handel’s treatment and amplification : there is a good deal in it 
which is not even suggested by the Magnificat, and what there is in 
the latter is a kind of crude attempt as compared with Handel’s large, 
symmetrical, and flowing composition. I should like to have the 
experiment tried of having the Erba duet sung at a concert by two 
good basses, immediately followed by the Handel duet. I do not 
think we should hear much more about Erba after that. 

And this is the additional reason, referred to before, for thinking 
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that the Erba Magnificat cannot be Handel’s. If it had been 
Handel’s it would have been much better to begin with, and Handel 
would not have thought himself under any necessity to improve it. 
When Handel employed an old composition of his own over again 
he generally took it just as it stood. It was when he adopted this 
certainly somewhat cool procedure of adapting from an inferior 
composer that he thought it necessary, in general, to polish him up 
and improve him. 

The adaptations from the Serenata attributed to Stradella (there 
seems to be no proof of the authorship) amount to still less. The 
most important point is in regard to the “ Hailstone Chorus,” which, 
though its value has been a little exaggerated among popular 
audiences, is no doubt one of the most effective movements in the 
oratorio. To hear some critics, one would imagine that Stradella had 
written a big double chorus which Handel had transcribed. The real 
facts are that the first eleven bars of the opening symphony are taken 
from the commencement of a movement in the Serenata; the general 
movement of the rest of the symphony (except the scale passages in 
semiquavers) is found in a skeleton form in another movement; and 
the oddly-accented phrase for the chorus at the words “ mingled «ith 
—the hail,” is borrowed from another phrase of Stradella’s. The 
grandeur of the composition, the answering shouts of the two choirs 
with the clash of their combined voices at each bar, and so on—all, in 
fact, that makes it the “Hailstone Chorus,” is Handel’s own; some of 
the crude elements are in Stradella, that is all. The chorus parts of 
“He spake the word” are somewhat modified from a movement in 
the Serenata ; the characteristic accompaniment which makes the real 
value of the composition is, of course, Handel’s. ‘“ And believed the 
Lord ” takes its theme from Stradella, and six bars are closely imitated 
from him; the rest, including the second subject, “ And the people 
feared the Lord,” is entirely Handel’s. To the other Stradella 
adaptation I have already referred. 

As to the morality of Hlandel’s action in transposing whole 
movements by other composers into a work of his own, I suggested 
what seems the true explanation in the pages of this Review a good 
many years ago, viz., that the notions as to property in musical ideas 
were not the same as in the present day, and that Handel did not 
regard the compositions which he transferred as of much importance 
in themselves—they did to fill up a gap, and were put to a better 
use in doing so than in being left unemployed and forgotten. It 
seems a high-handed proceeding from our point of view, but it was 
that rather than a dishonest one. All we know of Handel shows 
him to have been an essentially upright man. He knew that he 
could compose better music himself than any that he borrowed, and 
had he been asked the question he would probably at once have said 
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that such and such movements were not his own; but people did not 
go into such questions in those days. Mr. A. J. Balfour subsequently 
gave substantially the same defence in his article on Handel 
originally published in the Edinburgh Review. After all, there is a 
very similar confusion of literary property in some of Shakespeare’s 
plays: he inserted lyrics which were not his own, without any indica- 
tion of their source, and I believe Shakespeare students will tell us 
that some of the plays which have always gone under the name of 
Shakespeare contain a great deal which is not his, while on the other 
hand passages in some of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays are credited 
to Shakespeare. I admit that I wish Handel had not done it (partly 
because Jsyae/ would have been a still greater work if he had written 
it all himself); but the proceeding must not be judged from our present 
standpoint. As to the pretence that our estimate of his genius is to be 
affected by this consideration, that is absurd. The works from which 
he borrowed have actually risen into fame from the mere fact that 
he made use of them. Mr. Sedley Taylor, after the publication of a 
short paper of mine on the Bach Festival in this Review, wrote a 
rather angry answer to me in a musical paper, in which he seemed 
to consider my suggestion that Handel was in some respects a greater 
genius than Bach as a kind of personal grievance, and he cited this 
‘ancient history ” of the appropriations in Jsrae/ as an argument that 
Handel was a genius with borrowed plumes. What does such an 
argument really amount to? We have a work bearing the name of 
Handel of which many portions are of the greatest sublimity, and 
other portions are rather dry and inferior in character. It is dis- 
covered that only the grander movements are Hlandel’s, and that the 
inferior portions were borrowed from another composer. /rgo— 
Handel is an inferior composer! The logic is worthy of the occasion. 

One or two criticisms may be put on record in regard to this year’s 
Handel Festival, as to points which leave rapm for improvement on 
another occasion. One is that the organ was not used with judg- 
ment, and was frequently omitted in passages where its introduction 
would have added greatly to the effect, and where Handel would 
certainly have introduced it; as, for instance, at the passage, ‘“ The 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it,” in Zhe Messiah. There has 
always been, at these Festivals, a want of perception as to the im- 
portant part which the organ may take in emphasizing and filling in 
prominent points in a choral composition, and it is a matter to which 
more attention should be given. There seems to be a great want of 
principle on the part of the conductor as to speed: some choruses, 
such as ‘* Wretched lovers,” being taken so unnecessarily slowly 
(from over-caution) as almost to lose their characteristic rhythm ; 
others, such as “He led them through the deep,’ being taken 
quicker than they could be clearly sung, and quicker even than the 
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music requires in any case. The loss of our late great organ-player, 
Mr. Best, led (among other disadvantages) to the organ concerto 
being dragged, thereby losing its effect: when Best was there he 
insisted on his own pace, and the conductor and band had to follow. 
It is melancholy to reflect that the race of great singers of Handel’s 
music seems to be dying out: Mr. Santley (who sang on this occasion 
with all his old fire and as if he had the gift of perennial youth) is 
ultimus Romanorum, and at present there seems little chance that our 
children will ever hear such singing of Handel’s solos as the older 
among us have heard. Whatever else in music may be flourishing, 
the art of singing is certainly on the decline. 

Nevertheless, one may sum up with the conviction that the 
Triennial Handel Festival is an institution to be upheld, and if 
possible improved, both for its own sake and in honour of the 
memory of a truly great man. The fact that it has been sub- 
jected to a good deal of criticism lately is a reason for endeavour- 
ing to improve the performances, more especially in the important 
point already mentioned, as to the proper balance of the band and 
chorus, the want of which forms a very serious defect, which the 
managers of the Handel Festival ought to be plainly told of and 
ought to recognise and meet; and in that case the musical value of 
the Handel Festival, from an artistic point of view, would be much 
enhanced. But, with whatever drawbacks, the Handel Festival is a 
most wholesome and inspiring national observance: it is really one 
of the best things we do, an institution for the country to be proud 
of rather than to apologise for; and amateurs and critics who carp at 
it should be regarded as ipso facto “ suspect,” and to be shunned by 
well-brought-up persons. 

H. Hearncorr Srarwam. 
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LAn¥rrey, commenting on the duel between Emile de Girardin and 
Armand Carrel, which cost the latter his life, said that it had been 
a case of practical journalism killing chivalrous journalism with a 
bullet. This epigrammatic statement, like many others by the well- 
known historian of Napoleon III., must be accepted with a good deal 
of reservation, although there is little doubt that Girardin’s scheme 
of journalism, of which Za Presse was the outcome, contained an 
essentially practical idea, and that, on the other hand, Carrel enjoyed 
the reputation of being exceedingly Quixotic in every relation of 
life. The question that caused Carrel’s death was, however, not one 
either of practical or chivalrous journalism; no principle of ethies or 
politics was involved in the short controversy that sprang up between 
these two men. It was a commonplace, not to say vulgar, question 
of £s. d., with which Carrel ought not to have meddled under any 
circumstances, and with which Girardin would not have meddled but 
for his being the nominal proprietor as well as the editor of the 
journal he had planned. Let us imagine an analogous case at home. 
In 1855 the late Mr. J. M. Levy reduced The Daily Telegraph to one 
penny per copy. It was a bold innovation which probably did not 
commend itself to the proprietors of other and higher-priced papers. 
Supposing, however, that, on the pretext of examining the financial 
possibilities of the new venture, the latter had not only attacked the 
venture itself but cast aspersions on the private character of Mr. 
Levy, would he not have been perfectly justified in appealing to the 
law against his traducers? Unquestionably; and if, while this 
action was pending, another editor who had hitherto kept aloof from 
the controversy had suddenly stepped in and inferentially charged 
the plaintiff with a “ want of loyalty,” because, instead of defending 
himself in his paper, he had carried his grievances before the judges 
of the land, would Mr. Levy have been to blame for retorting in the 
same strain and for questioning the loyalty of his assailant? If, 
finally, an encounter had taken place in consequence of all this, in 
which encounter the aggressive editor had fallen, would it be just to 
say that progressive and cheap journalism had killed belated and 
costly journalism with a bullet ? 

The real affair differed but slightly from the imaginary one I have 
just sketched. In the early part of 1836 there appeared in Paris the 
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prospectus of a forthcoming political and literary daily paper which, 
while promising to maintain a high degree of excellence in its 
editorial department, was offered at half the annual subscription, viz., 
forty franes, of the then existing journals. The figures showing how 
this promise was to be realised have since then become the simple 
alphabet of vast journalistic enterprise, but then, as now, the public 
had no concern with them, and least of all the editors of contem- 
poraries. The public invited to subscribe could comply with or 
decline the request ; the editors were entitled to discuss the political 
and literary programme of the new comer; they could accord it a 
cordial welcome or ignore its advent ; a discussion of its administra- 
tive particulars and resources was absolutely beyond their province. 
This line of controversial demarcation is scarcely understood at 
present in France ; sixty years ago it was not understood at all, or, if 
understood, tacitly disregarded. The prospectus, then, was unani- 
mously assailed, and when on the Ist July the paper itself appeared, 
the attacks not only increased in virulence, but degenerated into 
personal abuse of its founder and guiding spirit, although it seemed 
odd that another paper which appeared on the same day at the same 
price and was absolutely begotten of the self-same financial idea 
should have practically aroused no hostility at all. I am alluding to 
Le Siecle, the principal promotor of which, Dutaeq, after having 
unsuccessfully offered to share Girardin’s enterprise, endeavoured to 
take the wind out of Girardin’s sails by forestalling La Presse. 
Whether it was Girardin’s superior energy that frustrated Dutacq’s 
design or whether the latter purposely delayed bringing out Le Siécle 
until La Presse was ready, in order to let it bear the brunt of the 
onslaught, will probably never be known; if Dutacq fostered the 
latter intention he succeeded admirably, for though the papers, as I 
have said, appeared simultaneously, Girardin’s was by seemingly 
common consent selected as the culprit. 

Among the hostile contemporaries of Za Presse which shouted 
loudest, Le Bon Sens led the chorus. It had been founded some six 
years previously by Cauchois- Lemaire, a writer of considerable talent, 
but at the period with which we are immediately concerned Lemaire’s 
connection with it had entirely ceased ; he himself, in fact, had taken 
service under Dutacq, at Le Siéc/e. Part of his succession seems to 
have devolved upon Capo de Feuillide; at any rate, the nominal 
editor of Le Bon Sens played no visible part in the tragedy Iam about 
to recount. Feuillide, to judge by the subsequent remarks of several 
of his noted fellow-journalists, did not rank very high either asa 
writer or asaman. A sincere and disinterested admirer of Armand 
Carrel describes him (Feuillide) as “a pitiful personage, enjoying 
but small consideration”; yet this creature who, be it noted, after- 
wards accepted a place on the paper, the founder of which he had 
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so mercilessly and unscrupulously attacked, was the cause of all the 
evil. His moral, professional, and social worth is best shown by 
Girardin’s proceeding with regard to him. At that time an action 
for libel between journalists was even a more unusual thing than it 
would be now; Girardin was neither a novice nor a coward sur /e pre, 
yet he sent no challenge to Feuillide, but cited hin before a tribunal] 
to answer for his oft-repeated vituperation. This alone ought to 
have warned Armand Carrel not to interfere in a quarrel the origin 
of which—it cannot be said too often—did not affect the principles 
of either moral, social, political, or literary journalism. As far as 
I can gather, he was not personally acquainted with Girardin, and 
he knew so little of Capo de Feuillide, that he had to ask one of 
his sub-editors to spell the latter’s name to him when he wrote 
the paragraph which finally led to the encounter. But for this sub- 
editor’s remindergthe paragraph would probably not have been 
written. I am absolutely certain of what I state, for I happen to 
have notes on the subject, the substance of which is scarcely known in 
France, and not at all outside it. These notes complete the only 
virtually accurate but nevertheless incomplete account that was ever 
given of the affair, namely, that of Louis Blanc in his Histoire de 
Dix Ans. 

As might have been expected, the paragraph of Armand Carre] 
drew forth an immediate reply from Girardin. There was unques- 
tionably a bitter tone about both. Referring to Girardin’s initia} 
prospectus, Carrel had said that, as a first bid for success, Girardin 
had thought fit to speak of papers which had existed for six, ten, 
fifteen, and twenty years respectively ‘in terms which, for our own 
part, we are content to treat with the contempt they deserve.” He, 
moreover, took Girardin to task for having resorted to law against 
Capo de Feuillide, instead of refuting his statements by means similaa 
to those employed by Feuillide, viz., the columns of his, Girardin’s, 
paper. 

Girardin retorted that Carrel’s reproach was conspicuous for the 
absence of that loyalty which was generally attributed to him. The 
article wound up with the threat that if the assailants insisted on 
transferring the debate to commercial, financial, and administrative 
grounds, La Presse would be reluctantly compelled to follow them 
thither, and would publish what Le Bon Sens, Le National, and Le 
Temps has cost their shareholders. ‘‘ We, in our turn, shall make up 
the accounts of these papers, in return for the trouble they have taken 
to make up ours. We shall be no more at a loss for documents in 
that respect than for those which would be necessary for the bio- 
graphies of several contributors to those journals, should we be com- 
pelled to publish them. Even in that case we again pledge ourselves 
to keep within the strict truth of facts. We should have no imminent 
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bankruptcies to predict; we should simply have to collect accomplished 
bankruptcies from the registers of the Tribunal of Commerce.”’ 

This last sentence was specially aimed at Adolphe Thibaudeau, 
Carrel’s lieutenant, and the son of the famous member of the Conven- 
tion, who wrote the first JZistory of the Consulate and the Empire, 
which stood Thiers in such good stead in the composition of his. 
Adolphe Thibaudeau had been involved in at least two commercial 
disasters of great magnitude. Those who would object to Girardin’s 
dragging Thibaudeau into the quarrel between Carrel and himself 
must bear in mind that Carrel had virtually set the example by 
voluntarily stepping into the quarrel between Girardin and Capo de 
Feuillide. 

A few hours after the article appeared Carrel and Thibaudeau were 
on their way to Girardin’s, and in the interview that ensued all three 
seemed to have acted with such courtesy and moderation as to lead 
their respective friends to believe that the storm had blown over. 
Why, then, did Carrel return alone to Girardin’s either during the 
evening of the same day or on the morning after? No one has ever 
been able to ascertain, for even the best informed are not agreed as to 
the exact time of this second visit. That something very serious had 
occurred was, however, evident from Carrel’s immediate choice of 
seconds. There again fate or accident—call it what you will—played 
a conspicuous part. But for the reminder of his sub-editor Carrel 
would not have written the paragraph that eventually brought him 
face to face with Girardin on the terrain; but for one of these 
seconds the quarrel would have been adjusted without bloodshed at the 
eleventh hour. 

The two men selected by Carrel were wholly unfit to eonduct either 
delicate negotiations for a meeting or to seize the opportunity for 
averting it after it had been decided upon. Ambert, whom his 
famuiliars called the “ grand” Ambert on account of his magnificent 
stature and handsome face, professed, like many others in those days, 
to write for Le National, although neither he nor his fellow hangers- 
on had ever penned a line for the paper. Carrel and the more serious 
members of his staff probably gave them the partial run of the estab- 
lishment, just as the publican of bygone days allowed a couple or so 
of loafers to stand about his bar and his door to “ chuck” refractory 
topers and to keep the peace generally. Ambert was a capital swords- 
man and a doughty wrestler to boot, and as ready to father a private 
quarrel as to confront an infuriated crowd; hence a valuable auxiliary 
to a newspaper during the reign of Louis-Philippe. 

Maurice Persat, Carrel’s other second, was altogether different from 
the dretteur, as typified in Ambert. The life of his principal stood, 
as it turned out, all the more in danger on that occasion in virtue of 
this difference. Persat was not a highly educated man; like hundreds 
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with him, he had risen from the ranks under Napoleon and won his 
commission by sheer bravery. The Bourbons, at their return to 
France, put him on half-pay. The smell of powder, the clash of arms, 
was as the breath of their nostrils to men of Persat’s stamp. Their 
experience of the world, their aspirations, their pastimes, were bounded 
by the horizon of the battlefield. Their enforced inactivity weighed 
heavily upon them. One day, the greatest captain of his time, 
Spinola, asked Lord Herbert (of Cherbury) what had killed Sir 
Francis Vere. “The want of fighting,” was the answer. “'That’s 
enough to kill any general,’ remarked Spinola. He might have 
added, “ or any true soldier, no matter what his rank.”” In the early 
twenties there were thousands of those true soldiers in France and 
throughout Europe who fretted at their leisure, and the rush to the 
rescue of Greece in 1826 of Sir Edward Church, Lord Cochrane, 
Colonels Hastings and Stanhope, the French Colonel Fabvier, the 
Guy de Ste. Hélénes, the Balestes and Jourdains, needs probably no 
other sentimental explanation. Maurice Persat had not waited till 
then: he took service in that famous “ battalion of the Bidassoa,”’ 
commanded by the Italian Pacchiarotti, which unsuccessfully con- 
fronted the Duc d’Angouléme at his entrance into Spain in 1823, and 
it was there that he became acquainted with Armand Carrel. After 
some hard fighting in Algeria, Persat, who had meanwhile got his 
company, retired in 1834 on his pension, when Carrel had him 
appointed gérant to Le National. The reader need not look out the 
word in a dictionary ; the meaning given to it there will not help him 
in the least to define Persat’s position, or, for that matter, the position 
of any of his predecessors, contemporaries, or successors on a I'rench 
newspaper. In Douglas Jerrold’s capital little piece, The Prisoners of 
War, Pall Mall says to Firebrace, “ As a sailor, isn’t it your duty to 
die for your country?” ‘Most certainly,” replies the latter. “Asa 
civilian,” clenches Pall Mall, “it is mine to lie for her.” In his 
capacity of quasi-responsible, in reality dummy, publisher of Le 
National, as an erstwhile soldier and actual civilian, it was the dual 
duty of Persat to lie for the paper when the editor or some contributor 
did not care to face some more than ordinary irate victim of their 
pens, and to fight for the paper when, as in the case of the Dujarrier- 
Beauvalon duel,' the chief was not available. In addition to all this 
it was the gérant’s duty to suffer the various short or long terms of 
imprisonment the French law courts were, until the fall of the Second 
Empire, in the frequent habit of inflicting on him for dé/its de presse. 
The habit, by-the-bye, though much less systematically indulged in 
than of yore, has not entirely been discarded under the Third 
Republic. 

The strain upon Persat’s intellect was, therefore, not very severe, 

(1) See An Englisi:man in Paris, vol. i., ch. v. 
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inasmuch as his lying seems to have been of the most transparent 
character. On the other hand, he bore his periodically recurring 
terms of imprisonment with the utmost stoicism. What he regretted 
most was the paucity of fighting, for though not a Bobadil, like 
Ambert, he was not exempt from the vice of his fellows, the soldiers 
of the First Empire, and his intense delight was to ‘‘ mettre flamberge 
au vent.”” When appointed to his post he had been under the impres- 
sion that this would be his principal, if not his sole occupation. 
Strange to say, during his two years of office, the opportunities to 
“distinguish himself by extinguishing others’ had indeed been few, 
and he was correspondingly disappointed. But just as the actor when 
not acting himself delights to see others act; just as the gambie 
when unable to gamble for want of means seeks the vicarious excite- 
ment of watching others gamble; just as the temporarily or per- 
manently retired prize-fighter holds the sponge and the bottle for his 
fellow-pugilist, so the swordsman and marksman find their consolation 
for not “ going out” by supporting those that do go out. Hence, it 
may be taken for granted that there was no attempt on Dersat’s part 
amicably to adjust the difference between Girardin and Carrel, to 
whom Persat was, moreover, blindly devoted in his withal honest and 
valiant way. 

This devotion had probably the effect of making him scout the idea 
of Carrel being in the wrong; but even if he had been convinced of 
the contrary, he would only have said with Sir Lucius O’Trigger, 
“Pray be easy, sir, the quarrel is a very pretty one as it stands; we 
should only spoil it by trying to explain it; ’’ and added, ‘“* What the 
devil signifies right when your honour is concerned ¥” For in those 
days, and even in France of to-day, the honour of a military man 1 
supposed to be constituted of a more delicate fibre than that of « 
civilian (un petit pékin, quoi!), and Girardin was just as much of a 
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pékin to Persat, and perhaps to Carrel himself, as was Prince- President 
Louis Napoleon to Changarnier and Cavaignac. 

Sberidan’s swashbuckler had no objection to the lazy sons of peace 
settling the justice of such quarrels—after they had been fought out 
with the sword. There was among the immediate exfourage of Carre} 
one son of peace—by no means a lazy one—who considered it more 
sensible to settle the justice of that particular quarrel before the 
encounter took place. This was Achille Grégoire, the real printer of 
Le National, who, twelve years later, when the staff of the paper was 
practically governing France for some months, became Prefet of tlie 
Department of the Upper-Sadne. (Grégoire simply took his share of 
the loaves and fishes, the prospect of which is such a powerful factor 
in French Republican politics, or, for the matter of that, in all French 
politics; but even before Macaulay told us, we knew that “a vice 
sanctioned by general opinion is merely a vice.” and we ought. there- 
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fre, not to grudge Grégoire his praise for his attempted action in the 
Oarrel-Girardin affair. Grégoire had made up his mind that the 
affair could be settled honourably and amicably without the arbitra- 
tion of cold steel or molten lead; but he was also aware that the first 
and foremost condition to such a settlement was the exclusion of 
Persat from the debate; hence he bethought himself of a stratagem 
by which he would replace the gérant at the eleventh hour. He knew 
that the meeting was fixed for seven o’clock on the morning of the 
23rd July, that Ambert was to precede Carrel to the Bois de 
Vincennes, while Persat was to accompany the editor of Le National. 
Shortly after six on that morning Grégoire made his appearance at 
Carrel’s, obviously uninvited, but justified in his disregard of cere- 
mony by his well-known affection for Carrel. On the pretext of 
having forgotten his cigars he induced Persat to go in quest of some, 
alleging that he, Grégoire, was no judge, and had always to trust to 
others. The moment Persat’s back was turned Grégoire, without 
revealing his intentions, made Carrel jump into a tilbury with a very 
fast trotter which was waiting at the door. Grégoire himself took the 
reins, and drove post haste, trusting to the horse’s legs to frustrate 
Persat’s evident desire for an armed encounter. Tate willed it other- 
wise. Persat, at his return, guessed the drift of Grégoire’s stratagem, 
and rushed to an adjacent livery stable, where he managed to procure 
a faster horse than Grégoire’s. Seated behind this he reached the 
spot as soon as the latter, whose contemplated rd/e of peacemaker was 
nipped in the bud. 

Would Grégoire have succeeded if sufficient time had been left to 
him ? There is no reason to doubt it, inasmuch as Girardin’s seconds, 
MM. Lautour-Mézerai and Paillard de Villeneuve, were sensible and 
seasoned men of the world, who, in virtue of their own profession, 
knew the exact moral value of a genuinely journalistic quarrel, let 
alone of a purely fictitious one, such as this happened to be.'| The 
presence of Carrel’s properly constituted second prevented Grégoire’s 
intervention ; the pistols were loaded; Girardin was struck in the 
thigh, Carrel was wounded in the lower abdomen, and breathed his 
last during the night of the 24th July. Once more we are tempted 
te ask, ** What had chivalrous or practical journalism to do with all 
this? ’’ Nothing whatever. If Du Guesclin had picked a quarrel 
with the Benedictine monk, Berthold Schwartz, because the latter, 


1) Paillard de Villeneuve was at that time the editor of La Gazette des Tribunaur, 
which practically had been founded sixty years previously, and must be considered as 
the pioneer of all the existing Jaw journals, although before that period there were 
issucd periodically collections of famous trials, both French and foreign, such as the 
volumes of Guyot de Pitaval and des Essarts. Paillard de Villeneuve is, however, best 
known as the leading counsel in the noted literary lawsuits of his day, notably that 
connected with Victor Hugo's Hervani. For particulars of Lautour-Mézerai, otherwise 
‘+ The Man with the Camellia,’’ see An Liglishman in Paris, vol. i., pp. 166 et seq. 
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after having invented gunpowder, had made the best of his invention 
by selling it to the Genoese; if Schwartz had run Du Guesclin through 
the body, should we be justified in saying that the science of progres- 
sive warfare had killed chivalry ? 

It is but right to add that Lanfrey’s epigram, coined several 
years after the event, reflected even then the feelings of a great 
number of Girardin’s contemporaries on the subject. Not content 
with the fatal issue of the first quarrel they had forced upon him, 
they remained his implacable adversaries. Unable to stem the 
success of La Presse itself, they brought all their malice and 
vindictiveness to bear upon the personality of its guiding spirit ; and 
it was in this difficult and irritating position that Girardin not only 
showed at his best, but earned what bids fair to be long enduring, 
if not absolutely, immortal, fame. It is ne small thing to have the 
title of “ King of the Journalists”’ bestowed upon one’s self during 
one’s life, to have the justness of this title admitted by some of the 
most eminent members of one’s own craft, and to retain the title 
undisputedly after death. Yet this is unquestionably the case in 
this instance. No honest assailant of French journalism, whether 
fundamentally hostile to, critically indulgent of, or thoroughly 
sympathetic with Girardin’s political programme, can afford to ignore 
his claim to one of the foremost niches in that gallery of men whose 
names have become household words among the educated of both 
hemispheres. Nor must it be thought for an instant that this claim 
to distinction rests on the sensational incidents that marked the 
beginnings of La Presse, or to the difficulties begotten of them. 
As we shall directly point out, these difficulties were virtually only 
the complement of a series which had beset his life from the outset. 
Girardin’s fame rests on firmer foundations. It rests upon a pheno- 
menal spirit of enterprise, a craving for daring innovation, a fertility 
of invention, and a true conception of the part democracy will eventu- 
ally be cast to play in the drama of civilisation. He was a political, 
moral, and social seer in the sense in which my friend Max Nordau 
is one ; far less literarily endowed and less theoretically scientific than 
the latter, also less paradoxical, but sufficiently paradoxical to justify 
Lamartine’s description of him: “ With Girardin, paradox is the 
field glass through which he espies truth at a distance,”’ or words to 
that effect. Nor does it detract from Girardin’s value that most of 
those truths which he saw plainly enough are as yet scarcely visible 
on the mental horizon of the self-appointed as well as on that of the 
constitutionally elected politicians of the world. For all that, what 
he saw were not so many mirages, but the faint and distant glimmer- 
ings of slowly growing and still more slowly approaching luminaries 
in the firmament of political, economical, and sociological science ; 
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which luminaries will finally dispel all darkness, unless they set the 
heavens ablaze and destroy the earth by their falling fires. 

Who and what was this man, this keen observer, determined to 
impart his observations to his fellow men that they might profit by 
them? Theoretically, he was an intruder in a regularly constituted 
society, being the fruit of an illicit love affair between a married 
woman and a bachelor; and, what was worse for him—at any rate, 
at his birth and during his boyhood—of a man and a woman in the 
upper classes of society, which fact deprived him altogether of a 
mother’s care. His early childhood was spent in an obscure quarter 
of Paris, amidst people honest and kindly withal, who earned their 
living by rearing the children, legitimate and illegitimate, of others. 
There is no positive evidence that the little lad ever saw his mother, 
whose beauty caused Greuze to take her as his model for his “ Gir] 
with the Dove.” On the other hand, his father, if we are to believe 
Girardin himself, looked after him carefully and affectionately, and 
even allowed him to bear his name until the lad was between eight 
and nine years old, when General de Girardin married. General de 
Girardin was not endowed with much strength of character, and he 
appears to have yielded to the wishes of his bride rather than to his 
own by withdrawing from all personal communication with his son. 
Napoleon III., whom we would not otherwise compare to that one of 
his uncle’s generals, did practically the same thing with regard to his 
illegitimate sons when the Prince Imperial was born. The Comte de 
Benne, who died about twelve years ago, and the Comte d’Orx, who, 
I believe, is alive and in the best of health, both bore a remarkable 
resemblance to their father, who was very fond of them, especially of 
the latter; but the Empress insisted that their visits should cease, 
and the Emperor gave way. Josephine, who could have alleged far 
more sentimental reasons for excluding her husband’s children from 
her home than either the Empress Eugénie or Mme. Alexandre de 
Girardin, seeing that these offspring were the results of Napoleon’s 
infidelities during their marriage, never attempted to do so; if she 
had she would have failed. It simply shows the difference of character 
between certain men. 

Practically, then, this lad of nine was left to his own devices as far 
as his mental training was concerned, for the man to whom he was 
entrusted, M. Darel, a former subaltern of Napoleon’s army, seems 
to have been in no way distinguished from the majority of his fellow- 
officers of the same rank, the type of which I have already sketched 
in Maurice Persat. M. Darel, moreover, delegated the duty of 
watching over young Girardin to his (Darel’s) father, a groom on a 
stud farm of the State in Normandy, who probably had not the 
remotest idea of the boy’s parentage, inasmuch as his name was 
changed for that of Emile Lamothe, which figured on his certificate of 
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birth, taken out at the time of it by his mother’s maid. Nothing, 
absolutely nothing, whether good or bad, should astonish us in con- 
nection with French legislation of the past, or for that matter, of the 
present, on the subject of illegitimate children. “ La recherche de la 
paternité est interdite,” says the Code Napoléon ; and though one may 
feel disposed to applaud the sentence, which forbids blackmailing in a 
certain shape, one cannot help smiling at a duly issued document 
equally granting the principle of anonymity to the mother. Among 
the minor anomalies of this legislation, not the least curious used to be 
that which fixed the cost of a certificate of birth for an illegitimate 
child at seven francs fifty centimes, while similar credentials for a child 
born in wedlock were charged two francs. I advisedly say used, for 
I am under the impression that since the advent of the Third Republic 
legitimate and illegitimate children are equals—before the money till 
of the registrar. 

To return to little Emile, who, while left in the care of the elder 
Darel, was seemingly allowed to run wild. This lack of supervision 
had, however, one advantage—it enabled the lad to acquire a healthier 
body than he would have had under different circumstances, his con- 
stitution being far from robust. The healthy mind was due to the 
elementary tuition of the humble parish priest, supplemented by a 
great deal of desultory reading on the part of Emile himself at a 
neighbouring manor, the library of which contained about twenty 
thousand volumes. Long before he was twenty Emile was turned 
adrift upon the world with but a slender provision in the shape of a 
small capital of which he appears to have had the absolute control, 
inasmuch as two years after his start in life there was little or nothing 
left of it. It had, however, not been spent in riotous living but in 
stock-exchange speculations, the taste for which was either induced by 
luis surroundings or merely developed by the young fellow’s instinctive 
and precocious knowledge that money would, after all, prove the most 
powerful factor in the struggle for the social position of which his 
father’s gratuitous selfishness had deprived him. We must bear in 
mind that a Frenchman may “ legitimise ”’ his natural children “ by 
adoption” without marrying their mother. Alexandre Dumas the 
Elder, and at least a dozen of eminent men, did this without the least 
prejudice to their reputation ; on the contrary, this spontaneous act of 
justice and reparation raised them in the public’s estimation. General 
Alexandre de Girardin, in spite of his military rank and his sub- 
sequent functions of grand veneur, let us say, master of the buck- 
hounds—at the Court of the restored Bourbons—was in no way 
eminent; in fact, if we are to believe the gossip of the time, he was 
mainly conspicuous for a number of more or less ridiculous idiosyn- 
cracies. Yet he never volunteered to “ legitimise ”’ his son, even when 
the latter was fairly on the road to fame. The motive, which event- 
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ually induced him to acquiesce in his son’s proposal to that effect, will 
by no means bear sifting. At the moment with which we are more 
immediately concerned there would not have been the faintest chance 
of even his reluctant assent to such a request had Emile been suffi- 
ciently ill-advised to make it ; so Emile, who knew this, appealed, like 
Kdmund in Aing Lear, to the gods to “stand up for bastards.” But 
the deities appealed to were either the wrong ones or the appeal was 
premature, for Plutus dismissed it—with costs, while Mars would not 
allow the appellant to state a case, on the ground of his dimensions 
being not “as well compact as honest Madam’s issue.” 

Then Emile turned to literature. His first attempt in that direc- 
tion, a semi-autobiographical novel with his own name for a title, has 
been variously judged, but there is no doubt that it achieved a certain 
measure of success. On the novel reader of to-day it would probably 
produce a profound feeling of weariness, in spite of several forcibly 
written and carefully thought-out pages. There is, however, scarcely 
any relief from its sustained melancholy ; its hero seems to delight in 
his own misery, and finally kills himself. Its defects notwithstand- 
ing, the book claims more than a passing mention here for obvious 
reasons. ‘l'o begin with, it was the sole attempt at what we might 
term genuine literature of the famous journalist that was to be, for his 
subsequent efforts at playwriting cannot be admitted as literature. 
Secondly, Hmi/e contains meditations on the iniquity of duelling 
for trivial causes that strike one as little short of prophetic. Thirdly, 
the whole of the story is a fair sample of the prevailing literary taste 
of that period, when every novelist not only felt himself bound to 
create “a hero on stilts” like Chateaubriand’s René and Benjamin 
Constant’s Ado/pie, but was determined to imitate, as far as possible 
in real life, the puppet strutting through his work. 

* Tn 1825-24 it was the fashion to be suffering from pulmonary 
disease,” says Alexandre Dumas in his Dlémoires. ‘* Everybody was 
consumptive, but the poets were more consumptive than every- 
body else ; it was considered good form to spit blood at the slightest 
emotion and to die before thirty.” And further on: “The only 
kind of gaiety allowed was the Satanic gaiety, the gaiety of Mephis- 
tofeles or Manfred. Goethe and Byron were the two great arbiters 
of the laughter of the century. Like others, I had put a mask on 
my face. You have but to look at my portraits of those days. 
There is one by Deveria, painted in 1831, which with a few modifica- 
tions might become the portrait of ‘Antony.’ This mask was, 
nevertheless, gradually dropped, in order to show my natural face in 
my Impressions of Travel. But, I repeat, in 1832 [I still posed as 
Manfred and Childe Harold.” 

Alfred de Vigny “ reposed”’ on his sofa at home in a cloak a la 
Oswald, copied from the celebrated picture by Gérard. Béranger 
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tried as much as possible to look like an old concierge, so as to 
“impress”? the populace. He wore a rose in his buttonhole to draw 
attention to the fact that he had not the Legion of Honour. Victor 
Hugo walked about with bent head, obviously too small for all the 
sublime thoughts it contained, and therefore too heavy to be carried 
erect, so that the people might exclaim, ‘‘ What athinker!’’ Lamar- 
tine wore the frock coat of the politician, but took care to remind his 
listeners every now and again that “in his youth he had been the 
most beauteous of the children of men.” It is not surprising that both 
Emile de Girardin and Alexandre Dumas were bitten by this mania 
for “ attitudinising”’ in their fiction as well as in their daily lives at 
the beginning of their career. They had this in common, that they 
scarcely possessed the rudiments of an ordinary education. We 
have seen the amount of schooling enjoyed by Emile; Dumas had 
a little more than that, but without the latter’s advantage of a large 
library at hand. When General Foy wished to recommend him 
for a clerkship to the Duc d’Orléans (afterwards Louis Philippe), 
young Dumas had to confess his ignorance of everything that goes to 
the making of an educated man. It would be extremely interesting 
to trace the evolution of the genius of the King of Novelists side by 
side with that of the genius of the King of the Journalists, but space 
fails. We should then be able to see how perfectly natural it was 
that both should have been tempted to imitate the literary, sumptuary, 
and social exaggerations of men who, on the face of it, were their 
superiors, if not in parentage, at any rate in accident of birth, acknow- 
ledged position, and scholarship. Yes, it was perfectly natural that 
Girardin and Dumas should at first have stalked about en déquisé like the 
others. But while the overweening vanity of Chateaubriand, Hugo, 
Lamartine, and Vigny prompted them to go on masquerading to the 
end, the common-sense of Girardin and Dumas, aiding their origin- 
ality, instinctively drove them to the opposite extreme. They pre- 
ferred to show their genius divested of all pomp and splendour, in 
fact, en néglige. The following stories will illustrate my meaning 
better than any explanation. One day, while Hugo was living at 
Guernsey, Alexandre Dumas paid him a visit. Hugo was holding 
forth on the terrors of exile, &c., when Dumas stopped him short. 
“Don’t talk nonsense; the butter is infinitely superior here to that 
in Paris.” Lying on a sick-bed with (the now nonagenarian) Ernest 
Legouvé sitting by his side, Lamartine suddenly exclaimed: ‘ Oh, 
how cruel mankind is!” A servant had just entered the room and 
handed him some papers. The author of Adrienne Lecourreur 
naturally thought they were some harsh criticisms ; they were nothing 
of the kind. It was simply a promissory note for a heavy amount 
that had been protested and on which judgment had been obtained. 
Lamartine never troubled about it, and left Legouvé to settle the 
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matter as best he could. Dumas troubled equally little about such 
things, but he did not fling the burden of them on others.’ “ What 
do you think of my boy, M. de Lamartine ?” asked a gentleman 
after an interview, during which he had presented his son. ‘“ Your 
son was not sufficiently impressed at the sight of me,” was Lamar- 
tine’s answer. The story has been several times contradicted. 
Legouvé, Lamartine’s most friendly biographer, endeavoured to tone 
down its glaring conceit by suggesting that Lamartine merely 
rebuked the lad’s callousness face to face with great fame in general 
—as represented at that moment by his interlocutor. Dumas, whose 
claim to represent fame in general was, I should imagine, quite as 
valid as Lamartine’s, never chided either small or big boys for not 
being awe-struck in his presence. I was not quite thirteen when I 
caught my first glimpse of him. I knew The Three Musketeers and 
its sequels; Monte Christo, and several of his other works, very well. 
My admiration for him was as unbounded then as it is now, yet I 
did not stand awe-struck nor did he expect it. Ten minutes later he 
was asking me all sorts of questions about the school at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, whence I had just come. When, in 1832, Lamartine joined 
the Chamber, he was asked to which party he was going to belong. 
“To the Socialist party,” was the answer. The word was new to 
his colleagues, and one of them said so. “ That’s only a word ; what 
does it mean?” he remarked. “No!” retorted Lamartine; “it 
represents an idea.’ ‘That may be, but it is not represented on any 
of our benches. Where will you sit?” “T’ll get up to the ceiling 
and hang on there.” Again we turn to the explanation offered by 
Legouvé: “ He always proceeded by instinct to the spot whither 
wings only could carry him.’ 

Girardin, when he entered the house two years later, used no 
metaphor with regard to the position he intended to take up, although, 
like Lamartine, he refused to pledge himself to fight under any of 
the old standards, and lost no time in unfurling a new one. La Presse 
was virtualiy the outcome of this determination, and looking through 
its early files more than half-a-century after its début, one feels bound 
to admit that its political as well as its purely literary columns might 
serve as models to-day. There was no attempt at “ high-falutin,” no 
appeal to the “immortal principles of the Revolution bequeathed to 
us by our fathers ” as a bait to Republicanism ; on the other hand, no 
direct or indirect allusion to the right, whether divine or constitutional, 
of kings as a sop to the Monarchists; there was no display of learning 
in the discussion of artistic, dramatic, and literary problems’: the whole 
was conceived and executed in the spirit Garrick is said to have con- 
ceived and enacted Hamlet, and the ordinary reader may possibly 
have flattered himself like Partridge that “he could write articles as 


(1) See 4x Englishman in Paris, vol. i., pp. 86 et seq. 
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good as these,” which illusion on the reader’s part—as some contem- 
poraries have discovered by now—is of immense advantage to the cir- 
culation of a paper. Partridge, under the influence of a similar con- 
ceit, takes to amateur acting, but the money he and his fellow amateurs 
disburse in the attempt does not flow either into the pockets of the 
actor who first imbued them with the idea, or into those of the manager 
at whose theatre the idea was begotten. The amateur scribbler, on 
the other hand, sends his lucubrations to the paper that. stirred his 
ambition to rush into print, and orders so many copies to give to his 
friends. That paper becomes his oracle for ever afterwards, for there 
is nothing like an oracle the strings of which one has helped to pull 
at some time or other. “The power of a paper is not due to the 
talent of its writers, but to the influence of its subscribers,” said 
Girardin, and he was right. So well was this policy observed that not 
only all of the writers on La Presse, remarkable to a man, but their 
director himself, were accessible to the humblest of the public. They 
were not dimly visible through a cloud; they were not seated on 
thrones attired in academical costumes, and laying down the law to 
the world at large in classical language; but they were ensconced in 
comfortable arm-chairs and dressed in becoming négligé, as distinct 
from “/ébraillé. Their advice was often marked by great homeliness 
of form, like that of Abernethy to his patients. But woe to their 
opponents who, on the strength of this homeliness, pretended to don 
magnificent apparel and resort to high-flown periods in order to over- 
awe or ridicule them. They were mercilessly stripped of their finery 
of garb and tongue, and confronted with portraits of themselves in 
pen and ink at a time when they were fighting in the “ reach-me- 
down ” and motley garb of political guerillas or in the tattered rags of 
hopeless opposition. 

This system of collecting a man’s counterfeit from his own lips and 
of bringing it as evidence against him, should he attempt tacitly 
to forget or actively to deny his past, was carried to a pitch of per- 
fection by Emile de Girardin, which it has absolutely not attained 
since. It was conceived at an early stage of his journalistic career, 
and in its inaugural state was simplicity itself, because it only con- 
sisted then in the docketting of the speeches of all public men. A few 
years before Girardin’s death I had the opportunity to see the room 
that held these records of most of his French contemporaries of note, 
for he rarely troubled about foreigners unless they were of the highest 
distinction. I say records, because the speeches had been supplemented 
hy information of a more private character, and not always gathered 
from the most avowable sources, seeing that Girardin never scrupled 
to adopt the method of Joshua, the son of Nun, when he made up his 
mind to spy the land. The room was originally intended as Girardin’s 
bedroom when the mansion was built in the Rue de la Pérousse (then 
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called the Boulevard du Roi de Rome). The library was meant to 
hold the precious documents. Their owner, however, felt fidgetty at 
not having them under his immediate supervision both day and night ; 
so he shifted his bed into the adjoining dressing-room and had his 
archives arranged under his very nose. The arrangement itself was 
extremely simple and calls for no comment—mahogany shelves and 
cardboard boxes alphabetically distributed. I have an idea, though, 
that these boxes only contained copies of the authentic memoranda ; 
these were stowed elsewhere. Girardin, who could be very 
amiable at times, asked me to test his system. I named a political 
personage, somewhat en évidence at the time, and in less than a moment 
I had not only the main lines of his career before me, but particulars 
which could not be gathered either from books or newspapers. ‘ You 
are truly the recording angel,’ I remarked. ‘ That’s what my first 
wife used to call me,” he answered, with a sad smile, his eyes filling 
with tears. ‘ But,’ he said, after a little while, “she believed in me 
as no human being ever believed in another, as no wife ever believed 
in her husband. There was a time when she felt thoroughly con- 
vinced that I could save the second Republic from becoming the play- 
thing of the political adventurer. Iam not alluding to Louis Napo- 
leon,” he added, significantly ; “at that moment Louis Napoleon was 
not in Paris. I am not at all certain that a Republic with Cavaignac at 
its head would not have been worse than an empire with Napoleon, but 
I wanted neither a Cavaignac nora Napoleon. I wanted a republic with 
Lamartine at its head. It might have been worth trying had it been 
tried properly. Not many months ago you sent what was practically a 
poet to Berlin—for Disraeli was that, and he did not do worse than 
others would have done. But to come back to Mme. de Girardin for a 
moment. Things were getting from bad to worse, and no one seemed 
to know what would be the upshot of it all, when one evening a friend 
of my wife said to her, pointing upward: ‘Only [le who is above 
can get us out of our trouble.’ ‘ Yes,’ was the answer; ‘he is busy 
trying now.’ ‘Of whom were you thinking?’ asked her friend; ‘I 
was thinking of God.’ ‘1 was thinking of Emile, and your pointing 
upward strengthened my thought, for you know that his study is just 
over our heads.’ That was my wife’s estimate of me. The story, as 
far as I know, has never been told in print ; I make you a present of it.” 

Odd to say, Delphine de Girardin, née Gay, is better known to 
educated Englishmen than her husband, but her fame with them 
rests upon what, without injustice, must be called her minor achieve- 
ments ratherthan her major one. There are few playgoers who have 
not, at some time or other, seen one or all three of her more popular 
pieces in their English garb, namely, Une Femme qui déteste son 
Mari (the original of Tom Taylor’s 4 Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing, inse- 
parably connected with the name of Mrs. Kendall), La Joie fait peur 
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(Andy Blake), and Le Chapeau d’un Horloger (The Clockmaker’s Hat). 
On the other hand, there is not one educated Englishman in a hundred 
thousand who has ever read Les Lettres Parisiennes of the Vicomte 
de Launay. It is in virtue of these weekly contributions to her hus- 
band’s paper that she is entitled to a place in that gallery of Genius en 
Négligé from which as portrait painters, for instance, Rubens and 
Van Dyck would be excluded, and into which Rembrandt and Franz 
Hals would be admitted. If Mdme. de Sévigné had written her letters 
“for the press,”’ which of course she did not ; she would be the only 
chroniqueur—I do not like the word chroniqueuse—who could claim 
precedence of her. Delphine de Girardin not only swept away without 
warning the Salic law that had hitherto prevailed with regard to the 
Chronique Parisienne, but proved by her first speech from that throne 
which she had usurped that henceforth she could and would hold it 
against allcomers. Before and after the Vicomte de Launay’s advent, 
chroniqueurs Parisiens like Eugéne Guinot, Auguste Villemot, and 
Henri Audigier—to mention only a few out of a score—converted or 
tried to convert their readers whenever they touched politics at all, 
which they did rarely, by stories entertaining enough in themselves, 
but on the face of them so utterly improbable as to breed a doubt 
about their truth in the minds of the most credulous. “I was a 
Republican before the last Revolution,’ wrote Villemot one day. 
‘Shortly after the change of dynasty I was leaning one morning 
over the parapet of the Pont des Arts, quietly puffing at my cigar 
and watching the incoming tide, when all of a sudden a street urchin 
came up to me: ‘ Can’t you find some work to do, you lazy brute of a 
bourgeois ?’ he said, and at the same time banged my hat over my 
ears. By the time I had managed to extract my head and my ears 
from my hat I had ceased to be a republican.” Amusing, no doubt, 
as a political squib, and perhaps true as far as the misbehaviour of a 
young ruffian went, for I happen to know of a worse act on the part 
of another young ruffian in a somewhat better station of life, who 
twitted a poor usher with the absence of a shirt under his frockcoat. 
Vastly amusing, no doubt, but hardly convincing as the chief cause of 
a political conversion. Now let us see how Mdme. de Girardin set 
to work when wishing to point a political moral, such as, for instance, 
the utter absence of scruple of the republicans when wanting to harass 
a member of the King’s Government, viz., Marshal Soult, the same 
who was so vociferously cheered by the English public at the Queen’s 
coronation sixty years ago. ‘“ When Marshal Soult is in office he 
has lost the battle of Toulouse ; when he is in the opposition he has 
won it.” It was simply the sprightly introduction to that more 
serious sentence of her husband’s declaration of the 14th February, 
1848, when he tendered his resignation as a deputy. “I see no 
possible room for a man like myself between an intolerant majority 
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proceeding at random and an illogical and irresponsible minority 
going they know not whither.” 

For these two were absolutely fearless in their advocacy of what 
they conceived to be the truth. The fragile woman and genuine 
poetess who had voluntarily stepped down from a very lofty pedestal to 
link her lot to that of a man who was literally at the foot of the 
ladder, the summit of which he was eventually to reach—this woman 
had a lion’s heart in a frail envelope. Her courage was at least equal 
to that of her husband, and his, in spite of all that has been said to 
the contrary, was indeed great. According to some of Girardin’s 
most persistent detractors, his openly expressed determination, after 
the fatal duel with Carrel, to “ go out no more under no matter what 
provocation,” not only enabled him to attack freely but insured him 
“immunity from all counter attack.” This was only correct in a 
certain and very limited sense. The Paris rough, and especially the 
revolutionary rough, was, and is, not particular as to the means of 
defence of those whom he assailed and assails, or to the assailed one’s 
ethical objections to use those means. He is only careful to shield 
himself as much as possible from danger. ‘ Take the women 
and the little ones behind whom you are firing away,” said a 
commissary of police on the occasion of a riot during the Second 
Empire, “and then we'll talk to you.” Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer 
valled the revolution of ’48 “an invasion of barbarians led by 
Orpheus” (Lamartine). “ But the chorus is very expensive—thirty 
sous per day for each chorister ; how are the finances of the country 
going to suffice for that ?” he wrote about three weeks later. Girardin, 
who had at one time imagined that he might be Lamartine’s 
orchestral chief and be able to regulate the march of the invasion, 
soon became aware of the truth of Sir Henry’s words, and raised his 
voice against the national workshops, the forced increase of salaries, and 
the processions to the Hotel de Ville that succeeded each other hourly 
to this effect. Then the barbarians turned upon him, and would have 
rent him but for his personal courage. He insisted upon confront- 
ing them unarmed, and only supported by his friend Dr. Cabarrus— 
a nephew of Mme. Tallien. Three months later Cavaignac flung him 
into a cell, and both he and his wife thought his last hour had come. 
They never flinched. As it happened, the danger was imaginary, 
but neither he nor she moved a step to avert it. They never forgave 
Cavaignac. In 1853 La Presse was the only paper deliberately to 
set at nought the arbitrary injunctions of that very arbitrary Minister 
of Police, M. de Maupas, who, had he had his will, would. have trans- 
ported Girardin without the formalities of a trial, as he would have 
transported twenty-one others, but for Girardin’s timely cry of alarm. 
It is but just to say that the Emperor knew nothing of all this until 
the affair got wind. 
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Napoleon Bertrand, a son of the general who followed Napoleon 
to St. Helena, bought a pair of white kid gloves previous to his 
departure from Paris for Algeria, and on the day of the storming of 
Constantine put them on * fresh,” in honour of the occasion. The 
Girardins rarely discarded their néglige ; they were rather like the 
great Condé, who flung his marshal’s baton into the trenches, so that 
his soldiers might follow him in order to recover it, or else they opened 
a campaign—again like that great captain—to tl. sound of a couple 
of dozen fiddles. But they never had the so-called classical music of 
journalism ; the airs were throughout lively, with this result, that they 
made the enemy dance—with rage. One day Louis Veuillot drew a 
picture of the morals of the old régime as against those of the Third 
Republic. The ordinary journalist would have answered with a long 
dissertation; Girardin did nothing of the kind. He simply drew 
from his pigeon-holes a yellow, faded letter from a knight of the 
order of Saint-Louis, who petitioned for the admission of his daughter 
to the Parc-aux-Cerfs. Louis Veuillot did not answer. 

And thus for more than forty years Girardin continued to fiddle 
either by himself or in concert with his contributors. He reminds 
one of that little piper boy who for a whole day, through the fluctuating 
chances of a battle fought by Frederick the Great, kept piping, and 
piped liveliest when Fritz’ fortunes were at their worst. Emile de 
Girardin was one of the few genuine patriots France has seen. Kven 
his mistakes were patriotic. 

Avsert D. Vanpam. 
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MRS. OLIPHANT. 


In some of the last words she ever wrote Mrs. Oliphant described 
herself as “a writer very little given to explanations or to any 
personal appearance,” and probably of no writer that ever lived was 
this so absolutely true a description. Her work, enormous in volume 
and multifarious in kind, was given to the public; her life was for 
her children first, and after them for the small circle of loving and 
intimate friends who closely surrounded her. Of these, many, in the 
last darkening years of her life, had passed away, and with one small 
exception it is in these years only that we find in her writings any 
personal revelations, intentional or unintentional. They were very 
rarely intentional, and when they were, it was of deliberate purpose 
and for a fixed reason, asin two recent papers in Blackwood, “ The 
Thoughts of a Believer,” and “ The Verdict of Old Age.” The last 
and most touching instance is in the only preface which she ever 
attached to a novel, the few pages called “On the Ebb Tide.” 

This last volume of fiction, the Finish of a literary life begun fifty 
years ago, contains, beside its preface, two stories of rather unequal 
merit, but akin to each other in their subjects. There is in both as 
central figure a man in advanced middle age; each has a good 
wife and grown-up children; each is master of a delightful home, a 
man well thought of by his friends, clear of any such hideous com- 
plications as too many recent novelists seem to think necessary for 
the interest of their stories. But the men and their troubles are 
different. Mr. Robert Dalyell is half country gentleman, half “busi- 
ness man,” and in his business transactions has been imprudent— 
has been, apparently, “ playing ducks and drakes with his money.” 
He is a person real enough, but not one to attract much sympathy, and 
the way he devises to enable his family to escape from ruin does not 
mend his position with the reader ; it is simply to cheat the insurance 
offices by a carefully arranged sham death. It is very evident that 
Mrs. Oliphant did not herself care for her hero in this case. His story 
was written at a time of terrible strain and suffering, and the marvel 
about it is that the secondary characters, Mrs. Dalyell and the kindly 
old family friend Pat Wedderburn, should be so vivid and interesting. 
There are touches of the old skill and humour too in the momentary 
appearances of the innkeeper and servants. Yet it must be allowed 
that the Wonderful History of Mr. Robert Dalyell is far be!ow the 
highest level of Mrs. Oliphant’s fiction. 

How different is the case with “ Mr. Sandford”! It is difficult 
for one who knew her intimately to judge how far the ordinary 
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public will understand the tragic personal interest of this story, but 
among the great throng of workers on whom, after years of vigorous 
and often delightful toil, the cold hand of age begins to lay its 
deadening touch, so insidious, so almost imperceptible, yet so 
fatally unrelenting, there must be many who will feel to the very 
heart the truth of these pages. Mr. Sandford is a painter who has 
had a long and substantial success. Everything has gone well with 
him. And if, as Daniells the picture-dealer says, he has “ never 
made an ’it,” yet he has sold his pictures steadily for good prices, and 
“a Sandford” has been regarded as quite essential to every picture 
buyer’s collection. Money and position have come to him easily 
through work he loves, and he and his wife have not been improvi- 
dent, but have carefully laid by a small portion for each of their 
numerous children, laying it by, naturally, in the most approved 
modern manner in life insurances. And suddenly without a warning 
comes the terrible moment of which his creator speaks in her 
preface. 


“ Life appears under a very different aspect to the man who has felt the turn 
of the tide. Probably the discovery has been quite sudden—startling, and, so far 
as he knows, private to himself. . . . Usually he is too much stunned to speak. 
He is not dying or like to die, though his career has come or is coming to an 
end. It would be far more appropriate, far more dramatic, if he were; but death 
is illogical, and will seldom come at the moment when it is wanted, when it 
would most appropriately solve the problem of what is to be done after! which 
becomes the most pressing, the most necessary of questions. . . . I confess that 
I have not had the courage to follow this question in either of the cases treated 
here, to such depths of human dis:omfiture as may have been or may yet be. 
A greater artist might have done so and led the defeated man through all the 
depths of humiliation and dismay ; but my hand is not strong or firm enough to 
trace out to the bounds of the catastrophe the Jast possibilities of the broken 
career. What in the jargon of the age is called the pyschological moment is that 
in which the first discovery is made, and the startled victim suddenly perceives 
what has happened to him, and feels in every plank of his boat the downward 
drag of the ebb tide, and looks about him wildly to see if there is anything he can 
lay hold of to arrest it—any deliverance or any escape.” 


The sight of three unsold pictures turned face to the wall in the 
kindly dealer’s inner room—the consciousness, sharply realised, that 
he has not a single commission in hand, and, even more, driving the 
blow in as with a hammer stroke, the sense that his pictures are of a 
day that is past, that his trained skill is as truly behind the fashion 
as that of Mulready or West; these things are worse, far worse, than 
a death blow to Mr. Sandford. . 


“There was a certain sum of money in the bank, no more anywhere, except 
after his own death. . . . There was nothing—nothing more ; nothing to live upon, 
nothing to turn to. It was not a question of enough, it was that there was 
nothing ; that all the streams were closed, and all the doors shut, and the suc- 
cessful man with his large income had suddenly become like a navvy out of work; 


like a dock labourer or whatever was most pitifully unprovided for in the world.” 
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In this agony the thought of death is natural. His prolonged 
life can be of no service to those he loves, nor can he at the moment 
break in upon their happiness with the tale of his sufferings. Yet if 
he lives they must share the bitterness he is tasting—in three 
months at furthest, if he is living, there must come black poverty— 
“unless by the grace of God something should happen,” he says to 
himself, being too honest a man to adopt the plan of Mr. Robert 
Dalyell, and too good a Christian to be left altogether unsupported 
and hopeless in his trial. 


“We can scarcely say that it was the fear of something after death that restrained 
him... . It was the feeling that to give oneself dismissal is quite a differen 
thing. It is a flight—it is a running away. . . . What would be well if accom- 
plished by the grace of God would be miserable if done by the will of the man 
who might be mistaken in his estimate of the good it would do, And then another 
practical thought, more tragical than any in its extreme materialism and matter- 
of-fact character, it would vitiate the insurances! He could not discharge him- 
self from God’s service on earth, though he should be very thankful if God would 
discharge him ; and he could not do anything to endanger the precious provision 
he had made for his family.’’ 


With this heavy burden upon him Mr. Sandford is persuaded by 
his wife to accept an invitation from Daniells, the friendly dealer, for 
a week or two on the Yorkshire moors. <A pleasant party of men 
are gathered together—some painters, some art lovers—and there is 
refreshment in the talk and in the breezy air. Yet behind all 
remains the sense of the ease it would bring if, by the grace of God, 
something happened—before— 

And something does happen. Driving home in the late evening 
from an excursion, the party get off the road and the carriage is 
upset. Quite painlessly, quite inevitably, death comes to the man 
who had so desired it, and the story is ended. 

It would not have been worth while to go through this, which 
whoever will may read for himself in far more interesting guise, 
but for the very extraordinary foreshadowing in Mr. Sandford of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s own experience. After a life full of profitable and 
successful labour, almost an exact parallel to that of her hero, she 
had lately felt the beginnings of failure. As a matter of fact, she 
had never written more brilliantly than at times during the last year, 
but she had never, since the death of her last child, been conscious 
of that happy mastery of her work which had supplied many of the 
pleasantest hours of her life. ‘I am behind the fashion,” she said 
herself ; ‘I have no longer the place or the value I had.” She felt 
certain that the difficulty of producing good work must increase for 
her (as, indeed, at sixty-nine it well might), and she greatly longed 
to be released from her service and allowed to join those who had 
gone before her. But until within the last few months she had very 
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little hope of escape. When first those who loved her were anxious, 
alarmed by her pallor, her inability to take food, and what they 
knew of her nights of sleepless sorrow, she used to smile and say, 
“Don’t be afraid; there never is anything the matter with me.” 
Her health had always been perfect, withstanding every kind of 
fatigue and mental suffering, and she could not think that it would 
fail her. But when, only about ten days before the end, it became 
certain that she was mortally ill, she said, as she had imagined Mr. 
Sandford saying, “God is very good; He gives me everything.” 
To those who stood by her bedside in the last days it is impossible to 
read the story of Mr. Sandford without tears. The previous pain, 
the final peace, are so much like a vision and its fulfilment. 

In this quiet confidence that “everything had been so perfectly 
arranged for her,” with her mind clear, even a little flicker of fun in 
her eyes at times, always a tender smile and word for those she loved, 
a great writer passed away from us, leaving a blank that there is 
certainly no one capable of filling. There have been, perhaps there 
are (and she herself would have been the first to say it with full 
belief), greater novelists, but who has ever achieved the same variety 
of literary work with anything like the same level of excellence? A 
great deal of her very best remains at present anonymous—bio- 
graphical and critical papers, and others dealing with an extraordinary 
variety of subjects. But merely to divide her books into classes gives 
some little idea of the range of her powers. Her novels, long and 
short, can hardly number much less than a hundred, but these for a 
long time back were by no means her works of predilection ; they 
were necessary pot-boilers, and in the three last sad years all fiction had 
-been heavy labour to her. Next in importance come her biographies, 
Edward Irving, Count de Montalembert, Principal Tulloch, Laurence 
Oliphant, and a number of smaller ones, some involving great labour 
and research, while the last work of this class, the, as yet, unpublished 
History of the Blackwoods, occupied two years of her life. Then 
come the brilliant papers on the reign of George IT., collected some 
years ago; and those on the reign of Queen Anne, the laborious, but 
not entirely successful, Literary History of England and A Chilid’s 
History of Scotland. The Makers of Florence began a fresh series in 
1876 ; it was followed at intervals by the Makers of Venice, Rome, 
and Jerusalem, each of these books involving immense labour, and 
all, except Rome, having its materials carefully collected on the spot. 
The topography of Rome she knew well; every aspect of it had been 
engraved on her memory with the pencil of sorrow. Finally, there 
remains one of the most wonderful set of writings in our language— 
that which began very simply and sweetly with A Little Pilgrim, 
and went on through various Stories of the Seen and the Unseen, 
reaching a strange poetic power and beauty in A Beleaguered City, 
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and finding, to those who were near enough to her life to guess the 
thoughts with which it was written, a most fitting end in The Land 
of Suspense. Thus she had laboured in almost every field of litera- 
ture, winning every kind of success, and never, in all the fifty years 
(except perhaps for one moment in the eariy days of her widowhood), 
making a real failure. One day in the last week of her life she said, 
“Many times I have come to a corner which I could see no way 
round, but each time a way has been found for me.” The way was 
often found by the strengthening of her own indomitable courage, 
which as long as her children were left to her never seemed to flag; it 
was the courage of perfect love. But it is certain that if she had had 
no moral qualities except courage she could not have toiled on as she 
did ; a saving sense of humour, a great capacity to enjoy what was 
really comic, and everything that was beautiful, made life easier to 
her, and “ the great joy of doing kindnesses’’ was one never absent 
from her. So that whatever suffering might be lying in wait to seize 
upon her solitary hours, there was almost always a pleasant weleome 
and talk of the very best to be found in her modest drawing-room. 
If the visitors were congenial her charm of manner awoke, her simple 
fitness of speech clothed every subject with life and grace, her beautiful 
eyes shone (they never sparkled), and the spell of her exquisite 
womanliness made a charmed circle round her. She was never a 
beautiful woman at any time of her life, though for many years she 
was a very pretty one, but she had, as a family inheritance, lovely 
hands, which were constantly busy, in what she called her idle time, 
with some dainty sewing or knitting; she had those wonderful eyes 
which kept their beauty to the last minute of her life; and she had 
a most exquisite daintiness in all her ways and in the very atmo- 
sphere about her which was “ pure womanly.” But how can we who 
loved her speak of her now in that terrible past tense? It is well- 
nigh impossible. 

Yet, because she was a woman, “ very little given to any personal 
appearance,’ it may be a satisfaction to some of that public whom 
she called *“ her unknown friends,” if there is given here a brief 
sketch of her life, as it is concerned with literature. She was but 
eighteen when, her mind being full of the delightful stories of 
Scottish country life told by her mother, she imagined and worked 
out the history of Mistress Margaret Maitland. One of the notices 
of her, written within the last few weeks, said that she wrote in the 
midst of her family, the others pursuing their avocations or amuse- 
ments about her. This is near the truth, but not quite close to it. 
The girl, an only and very much cherished daughter, wrote her daily 
chapter or more in quiet hours when she and her mother were alone. 
In the evenings, when the brothers came home, the MS. was read 
aloud with much criticism, but, on the whole, great approval, and 
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some wonder that the little sister should do so well. And this wonder 
was justified, for when the completed story was taken to London by 
the younger brother, and confided to Mr. Colburn, it was first of all 
found to be saleable, and by-and-by reached all the glory of a distinct 
success. The three editions that quickly followed each other, and the 
praise of notable critics, decided, if anything had been needed for 
that purpose, the girl’s vocation. The strange thing was that she 
had two vocations. Of course plenty of literary women have been 
wives and mothers, but in most of these cases the husband and children 
have been the stay of the household, more or less setting free the 
wife’s thoughts for her literary work. With Mrs. Oliphant this was 
not the case. She married, at about twenty-three, her cousin Francis 
Oliphant, a young painter, and for two or three years they led in 
London much such a life as any young household, half literary and 
half artistic, would lead. There were sorrows in this time—the death 
of the dear mother whose store of traditions was so inexhaustible, and 
whose love was so unfailing, and the deaths of three children ; but 
there was no doubt happiness too. And though three babies had 
been taken away, two lived,a girl and boy, healthy and bright, 
and worth so much more to their mother than any literary success she 
could ever make. And then followed the sudden irremediable break- 
down of the young husband’s health. A sudden flight to Italy in 
the vain hope of cheating the tiend consumption, and after a fierce 
struggle maintained by her love and courage, the battle lost, and she 
herself left in Rome desolate, but for the two little ones she had 
brought with her, and a tiny dark-eyed baby, born in the first weeks 
of her widowhood. 

irom that moment she had to fight the world alone for herself and 
for the helpless creatures dependent on her. When her health was a 
little restored she settled in Edinburgh, and it was then, if ever, that 
she failed in her work. But the Chronicles of Carlingford followed 
this temporary lapse and placed her reputation at its highest. Work, 
she always declared, was her best friend, and under its wholesome 
influence, and in the delightful care of her children, she revived in 
body and mind; the humours of the Tozer family and their friends, 
the perplexities of the doctor, and all the rest of the society of that 
immortal town, could never have been created by an unhappy woman. 
Later on she removed to Ealing, becoming a near neighbour of Mr. 
Henry Blackett, the successor of her first publisher, Mr. Colburn. 
Carlingford and many of the intervening books had been published by 
the Blackwoods, and a steady friendship had grown up between her 
and the members of that great publishing family. She was now 
brought into intimate relations with Mr. and Mrs. Blackett—relations 
ended only by their deaths within a few years of each other. Other 
friends, who afterwards filled a considerable place in her life, and 
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whose acquaintance she made early in this period, were Principal and 
Mrs. Tulloch, of St. Andrew’s, and it was in their company that she 
left England in 1865 for a visit to Italy, and chiefly to her husband’s 
grave. She had dear friends in Rome, and her children were with 
her, well and happy. A little sadness of which the bitterness was past 
was probably all she anticipated when she started on that ill-fated 
journey, but she returned to England about a year later with an almost 
broken heart, for she left her little daughter, her eldest child, sleeping 
under the violet-strewn sod and the shadow of the grey walls of Rome. 

Iler home at Ealing had lost its brightness, and for that reason, 
and because her eldest boy was then nine years oid and ready to go 
to school, she settled at Windsor. Out of six children she had now 
but two left, and in these two all her life was centred. There were 
very cheerful and pleasant days as time went on in the pretty 
house to which a good many notable and interesting people came. 

Mrs. Oliphant had begun in the days of her husband’s illness that 
habit of working far into the night which she never abandoned. 
When her household and visitors went to bed she sat down to her 
desk, often in the summer nights leaving doors and windows open. 
More than once she was startled by the heavy step of a policeman, 
who, being new to the beat and to her habits, was making his way in 
through the little conservatory to see why this one drawing-room was 
all alight when dawn was beginning. Then a little friendly conversa- 
tion would ensue and the policeman’s mind was easy for the future. 

After a very few years, however, added cares came upon her in the 
charge of a brother’s family. There was a boy, older than her eldest 
son, who joined him at Eton; and there were two little girls, almost 
babies, who were to be, in her last years, the great consolation of their 
adoptive mother’s life. For of all her children only these two remain, 
and one is married. It was, therefore, to the youngest that all the 
tenderest duties of a daughter fell; and the thought of her future 
was the one anxiety that broke the peace of those dying hours she 
watched over so lovingly. 

In 1875, after.a happy and satisfactory career at Eton, Mrs. 
Oliphant’s eldest son went to Oxford, followed three years later by the 
younger. Their mother removed temporarily from Windsor so as to be 
near them ; and during her six months’ stay there she saw much of the 
most interesting personages of the place—heads of houses, professors, 
and dons of all kinds, as well as notable women, among whom Miss 
Rhoda Broughton was always welcome. But from that time until 
quite lately she only left her own home at Windsor for the journeys 
necessitated by her work or when the failing health of her sons 
required a warmer climate. The elder of the two, after some alarm- 
ing illnesses, went to Ceylon in January, 1884, but returned before 
the end of the year, so completely broken down that it was evidently 
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impossible for him to leave her again. Meantime, the younger had 
left Oxford, and had been working at special studies with the hope of 
an appointment in the British Museum, for which he had a nomina- 
tion. He was an excellent linguist, and had a great knowledge of 
old books and old writers, and particularly of heraldry and allied 
subjects, so that the idea of a life spent in a library was delightful to 
him. He passed the needful examinations with success: there was 
only one, the medical, still to be faced, and mother and son were both 
pleased and hopeful that this one life of all that had belonged to her 
might be a success. But it could not be. The malady inherited 
from his father had taken sure hold, and the young man, full of 
bright intellect, full of all the wishes and ambitions of his age, must 
take his place among the doomed. This may well have been one of 
the bitterest moments of Mrs. Oliphant’s life. A selfish mother 
might have comforted herself with the thought that the son whose 
mind was most like her own would now—perhaps for many years— 
be her constant companion and helper. But this was not a way of 
looking at the position which was natural to her. She felt for him 
keenly that of which, as she said afterwards, he never complained, 
the forced giving up, one by one, of the amusements of other young 
men—his rowing, his golf, even walking, or the mildest enjoyment 
of society. For six or seven years his mother’s constant and trem- 
bling care helped to keep the lamp burning; then, as if a sudden 
breeze had touched the flame, it flickered out. ‘ Her house was left 
unto her desolate.”” Those who were with her at that moment, when 
indeed it might almost be said that her own death warrant was 
signed, will never forget her aspect. Firmly believing, as she had 
done all her life—as she did to the end—that what was done was 
done by Divine Wisdom and Divine Love, she endured meekly the 
burden laid upon her, and the only complaint she made was of her 
own physical strength, which, as she thought, promised years of 
desolate life. But to others this physical strength seemed grievously 
failing, and she was, by-and-by, persuaded to leave her old home at 
Windsor and remove to a bright little residence on Wimbledon 
Common. All this time her work went on: Jeanne d’ Arc, A Child's 
History of Scotland, the History of the Blackiwoods, and a vast quantity 
of papers on various subjects were written, and some stories, partly or 
wholly written before, were prepared for the press and published. It 
was in these last days that she felt a need to speak against what she 
held to be the sins of contemporary literature—the trivial or spiteful 
gossip of some writers; the unclean and unwholesome imaginings of 
some others. In one case where she spoke strongly it was certainly a 
grief to her to do so, for no man or woman ever lived who had a 
clearer apprehension of the good in their fellow craftsmen or a more: 
ardent admiration and affection for those who used their great gifts 
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greatly. In her many young writers found a warm sympathy, an 
ungrudging appreciation, which had none of the stiffness of age in it; 
for Mr. Barrie’s work (though she grew naturally impatient of his 
imitators and the literature of the kailyard) she was full of enthu- 
siasm, and it may be doubted whether Mr. Rudyard Kipling will ever 
reap warmer or more discriminating praise than hers. 

A year ago her health, which she had thought so strong, broke 
down in an alarming manner, and though to some extent she 
recovered and was able in the winter to go with her niece to Paris for 
a short period of study, she was never herself again. This summer 
a book which she had undertaken to write seemed to necessitate a 
visit to Siena, and most unfortunately she was encouraged to go. 
After less than three weeks’ absence she came back, having collected 
materials for a small volume; but her remaining strength had been 
exhausted by the long and fatiguing journey, and the end approached 
with more and more certainty. She wished at the last to live over 
the great day of the Queen’s Jubilee; and speaking to one of her 
little circle, whom she was urging that “to please me,” she should 
not miss seeing the procession, she added, “‘I promise you shall have 
no bad news on the 22nd.” She had a strong personal devotion to 
the Queen, who had formerly showed her very gracious kindness, and 
she felt sure the Queen’s day would not be darkened in her little 
house by the presence of death. She had her desire ; and it was not 
till nearly midnight of the 25th that she passed away. 

She is laid in the graveyard at Eton, beside her two boys, in the 
blessed rest which she had earned so well; but she has left behind 
her a certain amount of unpublished MSS., both prose and verse, 
which, it is hoped, may be by-and-by arranged and given to the 
world. Among this is a short autobiography. She regretted in her 
last days that she had never made notes of the interesting persons 
and scenes with whom and with which she had made acquaintance 
early in life; but she was so little self-centred that her own 
experiences did not suggest themselves to her as worth writing about 
until she found her younger friends plying her with questions. 
She had never in her life allowed herself to be interviewed; she 
had set her face against even the giving of autographs, laughing 
sometimes good-humouredly over the enthusiasm of collectors in all 
quarters of the world, who would enclose outlandish coins in their 
letters to pay the postage. It is to be feared that the coins went 
with the letters into her wastepaper basket. What possible good 
could her autograph do to anybody ? was her feeling. But there was 
no real kindness to any creature which was within her power to do 
and yet was not done; and so at the end of her long day she rests 
from her labours and her works do follow her. 

Anniz L. Coeui.. 








THE DEFEAT OF THE ARMADA. 
AN ANNIVERSARY OBJECT-LESSON. 


Every man of British blood has a right to hold his head higher 
and claim his share of the pride and patriotism awakened by the 
imposing national festivals of the last few weeks. For once we 
have cast aside our habitual reserve and self-depreciation, and frankly 
glory in the qualities which have enabled our race to form the stately 
brotherhood of free and prosperous nations we call the British Em- 
pire. Rather by instinct than by a connected train of reasoning, the 
average citizen, through all the jubilation, has linked in his thoughts 
the idea of our naval supremacy with that of consolidated Empire; 
and no fitter culmination of the national week of rejoicing was 
possible than the mighty demonstration at Spithead, which told the 
world that the sceptre of the sea was still firmly and worthily grasped 
by the countrymen of Drake and Nelson. Whilst still under the 
influence of the soul-stirring sight of those serried miles of fighting 
monsters flying the British flag, it is pardonable that the thoughts of 
one whose studies are mainly concerned with the past should go back 
to another eventful week exactly three hundred and nine years ago, 
during which the claim of our country to the lordship of the seas was 
made good by the stern arbitrament of battle and the inexorable 
law of the survival of the fittest. 

And be it remembered that the demonstration of English superio- 
rity over Spaniards at sea by the defeat of the Armada not only 
proved that pregnant fact, but also established our claim to those 
countries beyond the sea which we could win and hold by our own right 
hand. And herein lay the difference between our Colonial Empire 
and that of Spain. Our possessions, like those of Portugal, grew out of 
our strength and skill upon the sea, whereas the Spanish naval power, 
outside the Mediterranean, was the necessary consequence of the acci- 
dental possession of wide-spread dominions in both hemispheres. One 
navy is the cause ; the other was the result of Empire. Englishmen took 
to the sea because they loved it, and Spaniards because they loved the 
gold and silver from the New World, and the drugs and spices from 
the Old—for, with the exception of Gallegos and Biscayners, they 
feared and loathed the waves as only ease-loving landsmen can. Tor 
a couple of centuries after all claim to naval supremacy on the part of 
Spain had been abandoned she still held the bulk of her colonial 
possessions ; whereas even the temporary decadence of English naval 
potency meant the loss of some of her dependencies, either by diplo- 
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matic surrender or conquest ; which confirms the contention that our 
Empire was based upon and maintained by our potency at sea, whilst 
that of Spain arose from the enlightened patronage of Columbus 
by Isabella the Catholic, and the succession of Philip II. to the crown 
of Portugal. 

This being so, it may be a profitable object-lesson for to-day to 
consider with some minuteness the reasons and causes for the sudden 
transfer from Spain to England of the power upon which is founded 
the Empire whose apotheosis we have just celebrated. It may be con- 
tended that the conditions of naval warfare are so entirely changed 
by the introduction of steam, and the employment of iron in the con- 
struction of ships, that any lesson drawn from the defeat of the 
Armada would be useless to-day; but the English victory was 
emphatically one of men and tactics more than of material ; and the 
shortcomings which led to the Spanish collapse are such as might not 
unnaturally be engendered even now by an arrogant over-confidence 
in our resources, or a contemptuous disregard of new methods or 
ideas. Both navies were the outcome of special needs. Apart from 
the galleys in the Mediterranean, which were useless out of it, Spain 
required for the long voyages to South America and the East, ships 
of large carrying capacity, in order to hold the cargoes from the Indies, 
and the great stores of provisions necessary for the multitude of men 
on board. Speed was of little object; the first need was safety and 
capacity, and the great galleons of 1,000 or 1,100 tons burden, draw- 
ing from 25 to 30 feet of water, formidable as they looked with their 
immense towering forecastles and poops, were but weakly built, 
terribly over-masted, leaking like sieves at the least strain, and depend- 
ing entirely on their caulking to keep them afloat. The English ships, 
on the other hand, had another genesis. ‘They had no great cargoes 
to bring from far-off lands. They could not jog along leisurely in 
the trade winds, stuffed full of a cargo so costly that they might take 
their own time on the voyage. ‘Their life was spent upon shorter 
runs in the rough waters of the Channel, the narrow seas, and the 
Bay of Biscay, or in fishing in the tempestuous North Atlantic. 
With the Reformation and the abolition of the fasts of the Church 
in the times of Edward VI. and Elizabeth the consumption of fish 
enormously fell off in England, and it became a test of orthodoxy to 
eat nothing but meat. All round the coast the rough seamen found 
their occupation gone. It was necessary for them to live, and they 
took to plundering on the high seas. The wars of religion in France 
and Elizabeth’s help to the revolting Dutchmen gave to them, and to 
the merchant ships which also took to the trade, the excuse of priva- 
teering ; and naturally the rich, slow Spanish galleons, owned by 
those who persecuted their co-religionists, were the principal booty 
upon which they preyed. ‘To carry on the trade successfully it was 
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necessary that their ships should be swifter, more seaworthy, and 
better worked than were those of their opponent. They went out to 
range the seas bearing their lives in their hands. They well knew 
that if they were caught there would be no mercy for them ; so self- 
preservation drove them to adopt finer lines for their vessels, stronger 
hulls, and handier rigging, so that they might fight or run as best 
suited them. As befitted predatory vessels, they were much more 
heavily armed with cannon than were the Spanish ships of similar 
burden, and the skill and rapidity of their fire was infinitely greater. 
The Spaniards always considered artillery to be an ignoble arm at sea, 
and their invariable tactics were to close, grapple, and board at the 
earliest possible moment, and engage in a hand-to-hand encounter. 
The sailors, consequently, were looked upon contemptuously as a neces- 
sary evil on board the Spanish ships, to be snubbed and ill-treated by 
the soldiers on every opportunity. Their only duty was to carry the 
nobler soldiers to the place of action. 

The Spaniards, prior to grappling, invariably fired at the enemy’s 
rigging and masts, with the object of damaging his sailing qualities, 
and preventing his escape from their grappling-hooks; but as the wind- 
age allowed for their ordnance was a quarter, and in some cases even 
a third, of the diameter of the bore, it may be well understood that 
their practice was poor, and little damage was done in this way. The 
English, on the other hand, always began by pouring a broadside 
from their lowest deck into the hull of the enemy, so as to hit 
him between wind and water and put him at their mercy, and they 
might then sail round him and pepper him with shot until he gave 
up the contest in despair. 

Both the superiority of build and rig of the English ships, and their 
gunnery tactics, were perfectly well understood by the Spaniards long 
before the catastrophe of the Armada ; but Philip and his countrymen 
were apparently too proud or too conservative to adopt the methods of 
their opponents or to counteract them. In 1566 Philip’s Ambassador 
in London urged him to have a large quantity of ships built for him 
in England under cover of merchants. ‘They would,” he says, 
“ pay for their cost on their first voyage, and for twenty years to come 
your Majesty would have a good reserve of ships for all that might 
be required, and to bring gold and silver safely from the Indies.” 
They are, he says, the strongest and best ships in the world; and 
the English said so too; but Philip would have none of them. In 
1574 one of Philip’s agents reported that the English ships were 
“‘ powerful vessels of from four hundred to seven hundred tons burden, 
with little top hamper and very swift, which is a great advantage at 
close quarters. They carry much artillery, the heavy guns being near 
to the water. If the fleets come to hostility our ordnance, flush with 
the water-line, should be discharged in a broadside, so as to cripple 
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their hulls. . . . This is their own way of fighting . . . and I advise 
his Majesty to be beforehand with them.” 

In 1582, again, Philip’s master-shipwright vehemently points out 
the helplessness of the Spanish ships before the English. He speaks 
contemptuously of the King’s galleys, which, he says, are useless, 
except in fair weather. ‘ Only let me have money to build fifteen of 
the newly-invented ships, and some galleasses, and you shall be for 
ever supreme upon the sea, as you are upon land.” Philip, there- 
fore, could not plead ignorance when he specially instructed Medina 
Sidonia, before the hommade sailed, to adhere to the old tactics, which 
had always failed in their contests with English ships, although they 
had been successful against the French under Strozzi at Terceira. 
‘* You must bear well in mind,” wrote the King to Medina Sidonia, 
“that the plan of the enemy will be to fight at long distance, in con- 
sequence of the advantage he has in artillery, and the many artificial 
fires with which he will be provided. Our object, on the other hand, 
must be to close and grapple . . . and for your information I am 
having sent to you a report, by which you will see the way in which 
the enemy lays his artillery in order to strike very low and sink his 
opponents ;”’ and the Spanish gunners were expressly commanded 
to fire at the English upper works to prevént their escape, in the 
usual way. Philip’ s mind was impervious tp new ideas and incapable 
of learning from experience. 

Santa Cruz, Parma, Mendoza, Sir Witiam Stanley, and most of 
Philip’s experienced officers, had from the first inception of the 
Armada urged upon him the need for obtaining possession of a capa- 
cious port, either in Ireland, Scotland, the Chennnl, or the North Sea. 
For over two years the great fleet had been in active preparation, 
delayed in its purpose by one contretemps after another, and during 
most of this time negotiations had been going on with the Scottish 
Catholics for the capture and surrender of Leith as a port of refuge; 
but by the time Medina Sidonia was finally ready to sail, the nego- 
tiations on all sides had been frustrated by the vigilance of the Eng- 
lish Government. To all remonstrances as to the danger of letting the 
Armada sail up the Channel before a harbour was gained, the King 
had but one answer. The expedition was solely in God’s service, he 
said, and he trusted in Him to lead it to victory. It was the same 
with the appointment of the commander-in-chief. Valiant old Santa 
Cruz died in February, 1588, of sheer grief at Philip’s reproof of 
what he considered, in his ignorance, the old sailor’s unnecessary 
precautions and requirements for the expedition. Santa Cruz knew 
the enemy he had to face, which Philip personally did not. Possibly 
the most unfit man in Spain was chosen by the King as his suc- 
cessor. When the news reached Medina Sidonia that he was to 
command the great expedition, he vigorously protested his entire 
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unfitness. He at first refused the post, as his conscience, he said, 
would not allow him to accept an important command, utterly inex- 
perienced, as he was, both in warfare and navigation. Besides, he 
was always seasick, and had no money to spare. His wife and 
friends were even more emphatic; but when Philip had made up his 
mind nothing on earth could move it, and the Duke was appointed. 
His very unfitness probably was a recommendation to the King. His 
rank was such as to command the obedience of his jealous subordi- 
nates, whilst his timidity, inexperience, and weakness would lead 
him to adhere strictly to the King’s plans and orders. What 
Philip wanted as his servants were clockwork automata moved from 
the Escurial, not men of independent judgment. In vain the 
Duke, after he had assumed command, sought to delay and frus- 
trate the expedition by ever-fresh demands of larger, and ever 
larger forces, for more stores and arms; until, at length, his officers 
almost openly accused him of wilful procrastination, and he was 
unwillingly obliged to sail from Lisbon with his great but inhar- 
monious force on the 30th May, 1588. After nearly three weeks 
knocking about on the coast of Portugal the Armada was scattered by 
a storm, some of the vessels being driven as far as the Scilly Isles, 
others to various Biscay ports, and the Duke with the rest entered 
Corunna. Here was another chance for Philip to retrieve his 
blunder. 

On the 24th June the Duke wrote to him, solemnly advising him 
to abandon the expedition. “ When your Majesty ordered me to 
take command of this fleet I pointed out many reasons why I ought 
not to undertake it. . . . Isaw that it was directed against. 
a very powerful nation which had the aid of its neighbours, and that 
the task would require a much larger force than that collected by 
your Majesty in Lisbon. I therefore refused the command.” Since 
then, he adds, “the ships have suffered much, and the fleet is now 
greatly inferior to that of the English; the crews are weakened by 
sickness, and numbers fall ill daily, in consequence of the bad 
provisions.”” Not only was the food rotten and the water fetid, but 
the quantity was so short that, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, it would not last two months. He points out that the King 
had concentrated all the force of Spain in the expedition, and its loss 
or ill success would mean absolute ruin. “It would be unadvisable 
to face such risks even with equal forces, but much more so with such 
inferior force as we have now, the men inexpert, and the officers (on 
my conscience I assure your Majesty) hardly any of them knowing 
or capable of doing their duty. . . . Believe me, your Majesty, 
we are very weak: pray do not allow any one to persuade you 
otherwise.” The timid Duke was full of fears and evil forebodings 
of possible failure to effect a junction with Parma, of contrary 
weather, and what not, and urged the King to make an honourable 
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peace with Elizabeth. The same considerations and the same advice 
had twice been urged upon Philip in more dignified language by 
Parma some months before, and had been coolly rejected. If Philip 
had determined to run the risks, as he had, depending upon the 
special aid of Providence in his favour, it was surely the height of 
folly to entrust the task upon the success of which the whole future 
of his country and cause depended to two unwilling commanders, 
both of whom deliberately anticipated failure. It was, perhaps, 
impossible for him to dismiss Parma upon short notice, but Medina 
Sidonia’s letter of June 24th would amply have justified his recall, 
and the appointment of a confessedly more confident and competent 
officer in his place. Like Villeneuve at Trafalgar, Medina Sidonia 
was a beaten man before he met the enemy; but Philip was slower 
to move than Napoleon, and had no thought of changing the 
commander of his fleet. So with the blessings and rogations of the 
Church, but with scant and rotten victuals, overcrowded ships, and a 
chicken-hearted admiral, the great Armada sailed from Corunna on 
the 22nd July (N.8.), 1588. 

The orders given to Santa Cruz in the autumn of 1587, and subse- 
quently to Medina Sidonia, laid down clearly the plan of campaign. 
Santa Cruz’s original project had been to collect in Spain an over- 
whelming force of 150 great ships, 320 smaller ships of from 50 to 80 
tons, 40 galleys, and six galleasses, with about 250 rafts and punts 
for landing men. In this great fleet there were to be 30,000 sailors 
and 65,000 soldiers, with provisions for eight months. The cost of 
this enormous armament was estimated at 3,800,000 ducats over the 
ordinary war expenditure forthe year; but Philip, after thirty years’ 
dallying, was now in a hurry, and adopted the first fatal resolution 
of raising the chief portion of the soldiers in Flanders under Parma, 
The new plan necessitated a junction between the two forces, which 
could only be,effected under favourable circumstances. This was the 
weak link in the chain, and if no one else saw it, Parma certainly did so, 
and made it clear from the first. The orders were that the Armada 
should sail direct to the North Foreland, and protect Parma’s passage 
across, taking possession at the earliest possible moment afterwards of 
a safe anchorage in the Thames. If any portion of the English fleet 
attempted to stay the Armada on its way up the Channel, the Span 
iards might fight and conquer it (by God’s grace), but otherwise the 
Duke was not to allow himself on any account to be diverted from 
his main object of “joining hands” with Parma. The latter, in the 
expectation of Santa Cruz’s coming, had twice mustered his 30,000 
men-at-arms, and twice had been disappointed. He was heartbroken 
for want of money. His men, mostly Italians, Germans, and Walloons, 
were not too well affected, sulky for want of their pay, deserting daily, 
and dying like flies with pestilence and the inclemency of the weather 
during their long marches and countermarches. The only ports ke 
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could use were the sand-blocked little harbours of Dunkirk and Nieu- 
port ; for even the Sluys, which he had recently captured, was so closely 
watched by Justin of Nassau and the “ rebel”’ fleet, that the punts 
there had to be smuggled through the back canals to Nieuport; and 
the Dutch at Flushing effectually shut up the few fighting ships which 
Parma had at Antwerp. Over and over again in his letters to the king 
Parma lays down precisely the only conditions under which he will 
undertake the task. His boats—he is never tired of repeating—are 
only rafts and punts, with forty small fly-boats, all of them utterly 
unfit for fighting, capable of crossing only in fine weather, and “unable 
to resist a freshet, much less a gale.” The passage across, therefore, 
must be absolutely cleared of enemies and the weather be fine, or he 
could not bring his men out. Even when he had 30,000 soldiers of 
mixed nationalities he considered the numbers too small for the task, 
and stipulated positively that the Armada must bring him at least 
6,000 Spanish veterans. When the Armada finally sailed, his own 
force had been reduced by sickness and desertion to 17,000 men ; and 
in every letter he wrote to the king—and he wrote constantly—he 
re-stated with wearisome iteration that the task, which was doubtful 
in any case, would be quite impossible for him unless these two con- 
ditions were strictly fulfilled—his passage across must be calm and 
unassailed, and Medina Sidonia must give him 6,000 Spanish 
veterans. 

The Armada as it left Corunna was not, as most English historians 
have told us, immensely stronger than the English fleet. We have 
seen the opinions held by Philip’s chief officers with regard to their 
respective strength ; and though it suited contemporary Englishmen 
to magnify their victory by exaggerating the power of the Armada, 
the balance was in nearly every respect in favour of the English. 
In the first place they had their own country at their backs as a base 
of supply, and their own ports as harbours of refuge. Their fighting 
men were all of one nation, animated with burning patriotism to 
defend their fatherland and the popular national sovereign. The 
seamen amongst them, at all events, knew from long experience that 
their foe was no match for them whilst afloat; and land they were 
determined he should not. But, materially also, the fleets were not as 
unequal as theyhave been represented. It has already been remarked 
that the Spanish ships looked much the larger because of their 
immense castles and upper works, but this was a distinct disadvantage 
except at close quarters. The total number of Spanish ships that 
sailed from Corunna was said to be 131, carrying 24,000 effective 
men—namely, 7,000 sailors and 17,000 soldiers. Of this fleet four 
galleys and several vessels fell off before the Channel was reached, 
and the full strength that entered English waters could not have 
exceeded 122 vessels, of an aggregate tonnage of about 56,000 tons, 
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and armed with 2,400 cannons of different calibres, the numbers of 
men on board being slightly less than those quoted above. About 70 
vessels out of the 122 were victuallers, transport-hulks, pinnaces, and 
dispatch boats, not intended for fighting, except as a last resort in 
self-defence. They nearly all carried a certain number of soldiers 
as well as sailors; so that the actual effective force on the fighting 
ships of Spain can hardly have exceeded 5,000 sailors and 13,000 
soldiers. It is difficult to state exactly the strength that the English 
at any one time brought against them. The actual number of vessels 
in the English service during the crisis was 197, carrying 16,000 men, 
in addition to the volunteers who joined the fleet on its way up the 
Channel. Medina Sidonia and the men on the Spanish fleet state 
that they counted from 92 to 100 English ships off Plymouth, this, 
of course, being independent of Lord Henry Seymour’s squadron in 
the Downs watching the Duke of Parma; but of these also a large 
number will have been small boats and victuallers. A competent 
authority’ has estimated the number of effective fighting ships on 
the English side of over 300 tons burden as being 23, with an average 
tonnage of 552 tons each ; whilst the Spaniards had 62 of over 300 
tons, with an average of 727 tons each. For purposes of fighting, 
however, the English ships of 200 tons were unquestionably more 
effective, and more heavily armed, than the Spanish ships of much 
heavier tonnage, so that for comparison it will be fair to include the 
26 English ships of between 200 and 300 tons. The respective 
strength would then stand as follows :— 


Spanish ships of over 300 tons. ° 62 
English ne 200 ., , . 49 


Although some of the larger ships of the English fleet were almost 
equal to the heaviest of the Spaniards, the majority of the fighting 
vessels, as will be seen, were smaller as well as lower and finer in 
lines. This was a distinct advantage to them with the particular tactics 
adopted by Howard, as also was the fact that their decks were less 
cumbered by soldiers. The very opposite would have been the case 
if the Spaniards could have had their way and have come to close 
quarters. But where the English superiority was most marked was 
in their artillery. A comparison of the armaments of two typical 
ships in the respective fleets, of which details exist, will show this. The 
Nuestra Senora del Rosario, of 1,150 tons, the flagship of Don Pedro 
de Valdes, which was abandoned by Medina Sidonia, and captured 
by Drake, carried 41 guns, throwing a broadside weighing 200 Ibs. ; 
whilst Frobisher’s flagship, the Zriwnph, of 1,100 tons, was armed 
with 44 guns, the weight of broadside being 340 lbs. That is to say, 
that the Spanish ship carried 3 thirty-pounders, 6 small twenty-four 
pounders, 4 long eighteen-pounders, 1 fifteen-pounder, 1 long nine- 
pounder, 6 six-pounders, and 20 small pieces, such as minions, 

(1) Professor Laughton. 
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fowlers, falconets, &e.; as against the Triwmph’s 4 sixty-pounders, 
4 thirty-pounders, 17 eighteen-pounders, 8 nine-pounders, 6 six- 
pounders, and 6 small pieces. This comparison will hold good for 
most of the other ships of both fleets, except the four great Spanish 
galleasses, which were heavily armed, and from which much was 
expected, as they could be rowed alongside the enemy. Jor some 
reason or another, however, they did not shine in action, and Medina 
Sidonia complained emphatically of them.’ 

It has been shown that, at the time the Armada left Corunna, both 
Philip and his commanders were perfectly aware that the chances 
were against them. They knew (a) that the English ships were 
swifter and stronger, and that the English sailors were more skilful 
than theirs; (4) that their guns were heavier and better served ; (c) 
that the English tactics, as usual, would be to avoid close quarters, 
and to cripple the foe at a distance, which the handiness of their craft 
would enable them to do; (d) that the whole success of the enterprise 
depended upon absolutely calm weather and fair wind allowing Parma 
to come out and cross, after the Straits had been cleared of enemies ; 
(c) that the arrival of the Armada at all depended upon a favourable 
wind ; and (7) that in case of any delay or reverse it would be exposed, 
with unwieldy ships and inexpert or unfaithful pilots, on a dangerous 
shoally coast, without any available port of refuge. Only by a com- 
bination of favourable circumstances not to be looked for could success 
by any possibility attend it. And yet Philip, knowing all this, and 
that failure meant ruin to him, calmly sent the Armada on its way, 
“trusting that as it is entirely in God’s service, He will give us the 
victory.” Philip ordered the old tactics to be observed, ignoring the 
fact that the English would not allow the Spaniards to grapple ; and 
apparently only as an afterthought instructed Medina Sidonia, in 
ease of any delay or failure in the junction with Parma, to sail 
back, capture the Isle of Wight, and lie at Spithead until he had 
arranged afresh with Parma. He makes no suggestion that this would 
only be possible in a fair wind, or that any opposition would be 
offered by the English; and yet he knew that the dreaded Drake 
was afloat, who had worked his will with Spanish ships and men 
wherever he had met them ! 

In his anxiety to smooth over obvious difficulties Philip did not 
treat Parma quite fairly. The latter had made it a positive condition 
that the Armada was to reinforce him with 6,000 Spanish veterans, 
and clear his passage before he moved; and the King repeatedly 
gave him the promise required. And yet in Medina’s instructions 
the Kang says that the 6,000 Spaniards are to be sent to Parma in 
CIN the Armada shall not have engaged the enCni-Y in the Channel, in 


1) See his letter to Hugo Moncada, the commander of them, dated 2nd August, in 
Record Office (Spain). The letter was found by the English in the galleasse wrecked at 
Calais, 
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which event it is left to Medina’s discretion, and the Duke is told that 
he is to “join hands” with Parma; which certainly has a wider 
application than the promise given to the latter. This was the first 
rift, and the effect was seen soon after the Armada sailed from Lisbon. 
On the 10th June Medina Sidonia, being at sea, sent back Parma’s 
messenger Morisini with news of the fleet, and asking Parma fo come out 
and meet him. Parma was shocked at this, and protested to the King 
without delay. Writing on the 22nd June, he says that he gathers 
from Morisini that the Duke of Medina is in doubt about being able 
to give him the 6,000 men; and that he seems to have persuaded 
himself that he (Parma) can come out and meet him “ with these 
flat-bottomed boats.” Parma indignantly reiterates the conditions so 
often promised him, and says that he has informed Medina Sidonia 
that he cannot depart a hair’s breadth from the plan agreed upon. 
The difference arose even thus early out of Philip’s tergiversation, and 
all the King could say about it was to scrawl in the margin of 
Parma’s letter, “God grant that no embarrassment may come of 
this!” At each successive stage of the voyage, as Medina Sidonia’s 
spirits fell lower and lower, he entreated Parma with increasing 
earnestness to come out and help him; and each letter provoked an 
indignant rejoinder and protest from Parma. After the first fight 
off Plymouth, when the helplessness of the Spanish ships was mani- 
fest, and again after the engagement off the Isle of Wight, Medina 
Sidonia wrote (31st July and 4th August) to Parma indismay. He 
was powerless against the English, he said, “for their ships are very 
light and mine are very heavy, and they have plenty of men and 
munitions, of which I am short. If you cannot yourself come out 
instantly to reinforce me, pray send me a supply of powder and ball.” 
Again on the 6th August : “ For God’s sake come out. The enemy is 
still on my flank and can cannonade me, whilst I can do nothing 
against him. If you cannot bring out all your fleet to help me, pray 
send me forty fly-boats to keep them at bay until you arrive ” ; though 
he must have known that the wind was blowing dead into Dunkirk 
harbour. And again the next day, by his own secretary, and again by 
a high officer, Don Jorge Manrique, who almost came to blows with 
Parma, did the poor Duke cling madly to the broken reed of help from 
Parma, until the fatal night of Sunday, 7th August, when the eight 
English fire-ships turned the Armada to a panic-stricken mob, and the 
battle of Gravelinesnext day sent the riddled, leaking wrecks staggering 
to the North to their doom, when all help was out of the question. 
Parma justified himself absolutely to the King, notwithstanding the 
angry accusations of treachery brought against him. Not once, but a 
dozen times, he had declined to undertake what he knew was impos- 
sible. He, like other experienced officers, had foreseen and foretold 
disaster if one link in the chain of fortunate circumstances failed. 
Philip could not plead ignorance of the risk he ran, and deliberately 
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neglected ordinary precautions. He decided to depend upon Divine 
help to make up for human blunders and shortcomings; and the 
responsibility rests upon him alone. 

The sceptre of the seas passed in nine days of desultory fighting 
in the Channel, from the 31st of July to the 8th of August, 1588 
(x.s.). The amount of life lost or even material damage done was 
quite small in comparison with the magnitude of the results. Even 
if the subsequent loss by storm and shipwreck had not happened, 
the effect would have been practically the same. The most imposing 
navy the world had ever seen was demonstrated to be powerless 
against the men, material, and tactics of another nation; and at the 
best it would have taken a generation to revolutionise the naval 
traditions of Spain and to raise up another school of mariners 
unbiassed by the old traditions. And herein lies the application of 
the historical example to the events of to-day. The possession of 
apparently overwhelming force is apt to breed over-confidence and 
contempt of possible opponents; the traditions of so highly technical 
a profession as that of the navy naturally tend to run into grooves 
and engender impatience of new ideas. It may perhaps be unjust 
to say that this is the case at the present moment with the English 
navy; but it is a tendency to be jealously guarded against. 
But there is another lesson which comes home to us much more 
closely. The Armada was beaten quite as much by the skill of 
the English sailors and gunners as by the superior mobility of the 
English ships. Fortuitous circumstances had provided Elizabeth 
with a great reserve of hardy, experienced seamen, who had no match 
in the world. Philip had no such reserve to fall back upon, for his 
mariners were mostly unwilling pressed men, who in all things gave 
way to the soldiers whom they simply carried to combat, and, with 
the exception of the men in the north-west of Spain, hated the sea 
and all connected with it. England has as fine a raw material for 
mariners to-day as ever she had in her history, but her merchant 
navy has ceased to be the nursery of her fleet. Economic reasons 
have crowded our cargo ships w ith foreigners, and the British navy 
must seek elsewhere for recruits. The finest navy in the world is 
handicapped unless it has an adequate reserve of the finest seamen, and 
such men cannot be called up in hours of emergency, but must be 
patiently moulded for years before. What kind circumstances did 
for Elizabethan England, we, in the age of Victoria, must do for our- 
selves, or our mighty fleet will prove a phantom, and the sceptre of 
the sea will pass from Britain as it passed from Spain—not for want 
of great ships, but for lack of sufficient good men to work them. We 
may well pray to God that this may never happen—not in the sense 
that Philip did, that He should repair our own blunders, but that 
He should give us wisdom and foresight to avoid them. 

Martin Hume. 
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THERE are few things which the average man resents more than any 
alteration in an old friend. We have most of us a morbid horror of 
change in our friends, even though the change, from the friend’s 
point of view, may be actually for the better. He may take a new 
name to inherit some property, or he may at length receive the 
long-deserved title bestowed upon him by a thankless country, but it 
will still be an open question whether we are altogether pleased. 
When we have known a man as plain “Smith” all his life it is 
rather a nuisance to have to think of him in future as Jones, even 
though the Jones be Lord Jones. It is disturbing and shakes our 
belief in the general permanency of things. The change may be for 
the better, but we would rather have had no change at all. 

Which things are an allegory. For years, nay, for generations, we 
have all of us been writing “ Bundlecund” and “ Durbhungah,” 
and now the Government of India, guided by Sir William Hunter, 
and his famous Gazetteer, would have us know them as “ Bandle- 
khand” and “ Darbhangah.” ‘“ Dum-Dum,” the Dum-Dum of the 
Mutiny books, and Budge-Budge are Dam-Dam and Baj-Baj, 
according to Colonel Malleson’s History, while the same authority 
would have us write Khanpur, Lakhnao, and Mirath in place of 
the familiar Cawnpore, Lucknow, and Meerut. In very truth the 
change is most disturbing. 

It is also highly confusing. For what we may term the “ New 
Spellers ’’—everybody labels himself a “ New ” something nowadays 
—do not agree with one another as to how the new spelling should be 
carried out. The Government of India has declined to sanction a 
thorough and consistent revision of all Indian spelling impartially. It 
clings to “Cawnpore,” ‘“ Lucknow,” “ Poonah,” and the good (or 
bad) old system for familiar names, only applying “scientific ”’ 
principles of transliteration to unfamiliar ones. But Colonel Malle- 
son will have nought to do with compromises. He will have the 
scientific system logically applied to all Indian words whatsoever. 
Thus Sir William Hunter’s Poonah is Colonel Malleson’s Puna, and 
Sir Alfred Lyall’s Sepoy is Colonel Malleson’s Sipahi. Moreover, 
there are third and fourth parties who agree neither with Colonel 
Malleson nor yet with the Government of India. Some people drop 
the final h’s in words like Darbhangah, others put them in. Some 
people spell the old-fashioned Bhownugger with a “u” (Bhaunagar), 
others with a “vy” (Bhavnagar). The doctors, in fact, disagree. 
Moreover, since the Government of India has insisted on a compro- 
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mise and left some words to their old spelling while re-modelling 
others, every one considers himself at liberty to place the limits of the 
compromise where he pleases. Thus one person declares that ‘“Muz- 
zufferpore’’ comes under the heading of a familiar name and must 
retain its ancient spelling, while another declares that it is not 
familiar enough and spells it “ Muzaffarpur.” And as the Govern- 
ment of India cannot boast of a consistent attitude on the point— 
for as I have said its spelling is only partially Hunterian—its 
authority goes for little, and everybody spells more or less as he likes. * 
Indian orthography becomes the happy hunting-ground of faddists, 
and you even find people so absurd as to spell Cawnpore ‘ Cawn- 
pur,’ which is neither the good Hunterian of Colonel Malleson, 
namely, “ Khanpur,” nor the bad old phonetic “ Cawnpore” of our 
ancestors. Indian spelling, in fact, is now a perfect sea of confusion. 
Almost every place-name can be spelt in three or four different 
ways—and often is—in the short space of a single magazine article. 
Thus we have Punjaub, Punjab, and Panjab; Poonah, Poona, Puna, 
and, for aught I know to the contrary, Punah; while the old- 
fashioned Durbhungah is written indifferently as Darbhangah, Dar- 
bhanga, Durbhunga, and—in a recent book on Warren Hastings-— 
Dharbunga! It is quite possible that a little searching would also 
bring to light Dharbungah, Dharbangah, Dharbanga, Dharbhanga, 
Dharbhunga, Dharbhungah, ete., ete., ete. But the point is not worth 
insisting on further. 

We are, therefore, brought face to face with a system of spelling 
solemnly sanctioned by the Indian Government, and introduced with 
quite a flourish of trumpets which most people don’t follow, don’t 
understand, and can’t or won’t learn. The question which the present 
writer proposes to discuss is whether, this appalling condition of chaos 
being admitted, it might not be better for the Indian Government to 
give up the whole attempt at scientific (i.c., Hunterian) translitera- 
tion, and decide once and for all in favour of a return to the old 
phonetic spelling. 

But before this question can be fairly considered, it is necessary 
that the reader should understand some of the difficulties to which 
the present scientific system leads. For example :—<At present the 
Government of India spells a native’s name in one way, while the 
native himself spells it in another. The last Nawab Nazim of Bengal 
called himself Munsoor Ally. The Government of India calls him 
Mansur Ali. The herds of Mookerjees who are to be found in India 
are called by the Government Mukerji, in spite of their obvious right 
to spell their names as they please. Now 1 do not suggest that the 
Indian Government is doing anything particularly unjust or tyran- 
nical in refusing to recognize a man’s own spelling of his own name, 
but I do suggest that it is doing something extremely absurd. 
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There is a delightful story of Sir William Hunter, in connection 
with this matter of the New Spelling, which is too good not to 
repeat. It is said that Sir William, in the course of his renaming 
of the great Indian Peninsula, came across a place named Hookey- 
tollah. Now “tollah ” is a common enough Indian termination, and 
Sir William scented another example of that bad old phonetic 
spelling which he had set out to extirpate. ‘“ Ah!” he said, “ not 
‘Hookey ’ of course, but ‘ Huki,’ ” which he proceeded to derive in 
the most approved philological manner from an Indian root. And 
* Hukitollah”’ it would have been in the Imperial Gazeteer of Indi: 
had not a friend written hastily to Sir William to warn him that 
Hookeytollah had been so called after an Englishman named, or 
nicknamed, Hookey! It is perhaps a pity that more Hookeytollahs 
did not turn up to arrest the destroying hand of the scientific trans- 
literator. 

The present system of spelling, then, has brought things to a 
condition of chaos in which everybody spells as he pleases, and the 
Government spells a man’s name in one way while the man himself 
spells it in another. What is to be done? Is the Government of 
India to go on with its present compromise between the old spelling 
and the new, trusting that in time the two-and-seventy jarring 
sects of spellers will submit to its decision and embrace its system, 
orisit not? Surely the true answer is that it should not. Surely 
a return to phonetic spelling for Indian names cannot possibly pro- 
duce confusion so hopelessly confounded as the “accurate”? and 
“ scientific’ system has done. But the phonetic system can be 
defended on surer grounds than these. It is not merely a possible 
escape from an impossible situation. It is a return to the only 
sound system of writing the words of one language in the alphabet 
of another. “ Scientific transliteration ” is a chimera, a jest, an 
absurdity. For philological purposes and in philological books it 
may be useful, but for the practical every-day business of life it is 
simply silly. 

For what do we aim at doing when we try to write an Indian 
name in English letters? We aim at reproducing approximately the 
sound of the Indian name as pronounced by the Indian native and by 
the Anglo-Indian subaltern, tea planter or jute broker. If a name 
is pronounced approximately Cawnpore we should spell it Cawnpore. 
If it is pronounced Poonah we should spell it Poonah. If it is 
pronounced Bhownugger we should spell it Bhownugger. * But what 
do the scientific transliterators, with Sir William Hunter at their 
head, say to this? Why this:—“If you pronounce ‘a’ as ‘u’ and 
‘a’ accented as ‘aa ;’ if you pronounce ‘i’ as ‘ee’ and ‘ uw’ as ‘ 00, 
our new system of transliteration will become perfectly plain to you, 
and you will be able to pronounce any Indian word correctly.” 
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Can anything be more ridiculous? Is it to be supposed that in 
this over-worked world of ours, where we all have too much to do 
already, the average British citizen is going to learn a series of rules 
of this kind by heart, and practise himself in their application in 
order to read modern books on India? Nobody but an Anglo- 
Indian who has entirely forgotten what his native country is like 
could cherish such a ludicrous delusion. The average Briton would 
see the whole Indian Empire to Jericho before he would take the 
trouble. He is willing enough to read the stirring stories of the 
English in India or of the terrible days of the Mutiny so long as he 
can comprehend them without any very great effort of intellect. 
But let Colonel Malleson ask him, in reading about India, to dismiss 
from his mind all his previous notions as to how English vowels are 
pronounced, and to learn a certain number of rules in order to pene- 
trate into the mysteries of a new-fangled spelling, and he will fling 
Colonel Malleson’s admirable book on the Mutiny into the waste- 
paper basket. This, perhaps, was the reason why Colonel Malleson, 
if I remember right, refrained from giving his readers any hint as to 
how the new spelling was to be pronounced, and left them to find 
their way about in it unaided. Unfortunately this proceeding 
merely landed the English reader, who read stolidly on undeterred 
by the new orthography, in a new series of errors. 

For the English reader, knowing that Anglo-Indians and Mr. 
Kipling were in the habit of sneering at him for his mispronuncia- 
tions of Indian words, imagined that Colonel Malleson’s spelling was 
intended to guide them through the difficulties of pronunciation. 
Imagining this, he set to work to reconsider all his previous concep- 
tions of native words, and went about thinking (and perhaps talking) 
of Colonel Malleson’s Sipahi (Sepoy) as a ‘“ See-pa-hee,” and of 
Colonel Malleson’s Mirath (Meerut) as Mirith. Whereas the old 
phonetic “ Sepoy ” and “ Meerut ” represented sufficiently closely the 
true native pronunciation of those words, while ‘“ Seepahee ” and 
“ Mirath ” were miserably and laughably wrong. 

Is there any justification for the general—as opposed to the special 
and philological—use of a system of spelling which only the expert 
can interpret correctly, while it simply misleads the ordinary reader, 
and upsets previously formed and fairly accurate notions of how certain 
names should be pronounced ? Can anyone honestly affirm that the 
great English populace will ever learn how to pronounce “ Bhayna- 
gar” and “ Muzaffarpur”’ and “ Sipahi”’ with even fair correctness ? 
And is there any point in erecting this additional barrier against the 
English citizen who wishes to get a knowledge of and an interest in 
the Indian Empire? We are all more and more recognising the fact 
that the average stay-at-home Briton does not feel half enough 
interest in his colonies and his Empire over the sea. Yet in a matter 
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of this kind sensible men know that a small thing turns the scale. 
Make the study of Anglo-Indian history easy to the British voter 
and he may begin to read, and, having read, give his attention to 
British India. He may realise the harm that may be done by House 
of Commons interference, by Opium Commissions, and Resolutions 
about the Contagious Diseases Acts. Anyone who has studied the 
matter must see what an enormous difference the advent of a story- 
writer like Mr. Kipling, who can reveal Indian life in some sort to 
the Englishman, has made in the general amount of interest which 
most of us feel in our Indian Empire. The “‘ New Spelling ”’ seems 
to me to be an influence in the opposite scale. Mr. Kipling has 
brought India nearer to us, Hunterian spelling has put her further 
away. It has erected a barrier between us, just as, d priori, one 
would have prophesied that it would. The easier you can make 
Indian names to pronounce and read the more likelihood is there that 
the English voter will read and think about them. Make a mystery 
of them, wrap them up in vowels which must be mispronounced if 
the names are to be correctly read, and it is ten to one that he will 
never read them at all. 

There is a kindred matter with regard to this same question of 
scientific transliteration which is just worth alluding to, for it is only 
another instance of how specialists in any subject are apt to get out of 
sympathy with the general public. The ordinary intelligent man is 
interested in reading about the wonderful discoveries which are made 
every year by explorers in Egypt, in Babylonia, and Assyria. But 
the scientific transliterator is doing everything he can to stifle that 
interest. It is quite impossible for the ordinary busy man to keep on 
learning new names for old friends, as I have said. At least, if it is 
possible, he declines to do it. So if the Egyptologist and the Assy- 
riologist dress up the Pharaohs and the kings of Assyria in new 
names, he gets bored and drops the subject in disgust. Cheops he 
knows—the Cheops of Herodotus and of Mrs. Browning. Mycerinus 
heknows—the Mycerinus of Matthew Arnold—and Shelley’s Ozyman- 
dias. But when Cheops becomes “ Chufu ”’ and Mycerinus “ Menkau- 
Ra,” he is rather annoyed. It may be interesting for specialists to 
know the correct names of these dead and gone kings, but for 
the ordinary public the Greek forms Cheops and Mycerinus are 
near enough. ‘Sesostris” seems to have been intended for 
“ Usertsen,”’ and we have all grown used to “ Sesostris.””, Why not 
let “Sesostris” stand? ‘“Amasis” is as good as ‘‘Ahmes” or 





“* Aahmes ”’—for here, too, the transliterators do not agree—any day, 
and more familiar. The Bible gives us Nectanebo. Is there any 
particular point in substituting for him the doubtless correct but 
quite unpronounceable Necht-neb-f, except for specialists 2 AXstheti- 
cally, the new spellings are horrible. What becomes of the beautiful 
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Greek corruptions Isis, Osiris, Serapis, under the destroying hand of 
the New Spellers? What becomes of the biblical Sennacherib, of 
Shishak, king of Egypt, of the two assassins Adrammelech and 
Sharezer, of Esarhaddon and of Daniel, whose name, it appears, was 
not Belteshazzar ? They all disappear, and we are given instead a series 
of new names, many of them hard to read and harder to pronounce, 
with unfamiliar accents and modification marks, while the cream of 
the jest is that one transliterator differs from another almost as 
widely as he does from the Bible or Herodotus or the general public. 
Shishak, king of Egypt, appears indifferently as Sheshank, Shishank, 
Shishonk, and Sheshonk. The Pharaoh of the Exodus who used to 
be taught in schools as Menephthah is now given alternately as 
Meneptah, Menephtah, and, worst of all, Meri-en-Ptah. How is any 
self-respecting child to learn anything about the Exodus if his 
teachers are to continue to disagree so publicly ? 

Surely, for practical purposes—for the newspapers and the general 
public—the old forms, whether Greek or biblical, whether more or 
less correct, are good enough. Amyrtieus is easier to remember than 
Amen-rut. It is certainly prettier. Amyrteus let him be. We are 
all used to Darius; why try to rename him Daryas? It is true that 
the new-fangled Egyptian spellings are not likely to have the prac- 
tical ill-effects that the new-fangled Indian spelling may conceivably 
have. Englishmen will be equally interested in our control of Egypt 
and our campaigns about Dongola whether we rename the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus a dozen times or only once, though they may possibly 
be less ready with their subscriptions to the Egyptian Exploration 
Fund. But in India there is a really practical and serious aspect of 
the present transliteration mania, and the matter at least merits 
attention. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the system which should take the 
place of the present one? The answer is a thorough, impartial, and 
consistent phonetic system for Indian names. ‘Let there be no more 
glaring exceptions to a general rule such as the Government of India 
authorises at present. Let there be no more compromises and hesita- 
tions. Let the system be resolutely phonetic throughout. The aim 
of the Government should be to reproduce in English letters in their 
ordinary usage the approximate sownd of every Indian name. It 
would be only approximate, of course. Lucknow and Cawnpore and 
Durbhungah are only approximate. But they are a great deal nearer 
to the original than what is conveyed to the ordinary Englishman by 
Lakhnao, Khanpur, and any one of the new-fangled variants of 
Darbhangah. Nothing will induce the thick-headed Briton to under- 
stand that Sipahi is to be pronounced Sepoy, and the sooner that 
distinguished historian, Colonel Malleson, makes up his mind to spell 
it “ Sepoy”’ the better. The Government of India, having disposed 
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of the more serious matters of pestilence and famine, might do worse 
than appoint an official to make a list of all the old Planter and 
civilian spellings of names in their districts. That official might 
then, on the analogy of these, compile, as near as may be, a complete 
list of all the place-names in India. If this were done, a gazetteer of 
names would be got together which would, in time, become the 
standard spelling for all the places contained in it, for it could be 
issued in handy printed form at a cost of a rupee, so that it could 
be bought by everybody, and referred to at once by any one in doubt. 
At present there is no convenient Anglo-Indian book to which one 
can appeal for spelling purposes, save the Indian railway guides, and 
they disagree alike with one another and with the Government! 
Messrs. Constable’s Hand Atlas might have been useful for the pur- 
pose but that it also spells, apparently, on an independent system of 
its own, and agrees neither with the Government nor the railway 
guides. It even condescends to the crowning absurdity “ Cawnpur” 
mentioned above. 

The only objection that could be made to the system here sug- 
gested is that the spelling thus ordained would be arbitrary. But it 
would be certainly no more arbitrary to spell a// Indian names 
phonetically than, with the Government of India, to spell some of 
them phonetically and some not. And it would be less arbitrary 
than spelling a man’s name one way when he himself spells it 
another. Scientific transliteration has been tried. It has signally 
and dismally failed. It has certainly not been popular, while, as 
mutilated and curtailed by the Government of India, it has made 
Indian spelling so chaotic that the same name is nowadays often 
spelt in two different ways on the same page even by writers of 
repute. Even its principle is hard to defend, and in practice its 
results have been disastrous. Until English people make up their 
minds to spell Brussels “ Bruxelles” and Leghorn “ Livorno,” they 
had much better rest content with Anglicising their Indian names, 
and writing Bhownugger and Bundlecund as their fathers did. It 
will at least be less trouble, and it may do less harm. 


Sr. Joun E. C. Hankin. 















































THE PRESENT AGITATION IN INDIA AND THE 
VERNACULAR PRESS. 


Ir is remarkable that while myriad communities in every part and 
corner of the British dominions, from the most enlightened and 
prosperous to the least cultivated and refined, from the most con- 
tented and loyal to the least docile and law-abiding, were engaged in 
celebrating the sixtieth anniversary of a good and glorious reign, a 
couple of fatal shots fired with too precise an aim from a darkened 
ambush proclaimed to an astounded world the fact that danger lurked 
in a part of the Empire where its existence was least suspected. That 
this horrible crime was perpetrated within a few hundred yards of 
the Ganesh Khind mansion of the Governor of Bombay, in one of 
the principal cities of that part of the Empire which, perhaps, more 
than any other, owes to the influence and protection of British rule 
all that is vouchsafed to it to-day of national peace, prosperity, and 
civilisation, does not minimise, but only tends to accentuate, the lesson 
of the terrible deed. 

The capital of the Deccan, where the murders were committed, is 
the citadel of the Mahratta Brahmins, a sect which falls under the 
generic denomination of “the mild Hindoo”; it is peculiarly 
devoted to scholarly pursuits, and has adapted itself uncommonly 
well to Western teaching ; the weapon used was of European style 
and make, which the orthodox Hindoo is not usually accustomed to 
handle; the manner of carrying out the assassination, as regards the 
day, the time, the place, the victim, was beyond doubt deliberate and 
cold-blooded ; and the act itself was the culmination of an agitation 
vigorously carried on by Mahratta political associations for a long 
time through the local native journals, the conductors of which are 
members of those “ educated” bodies. These are the main concomitant 
features of an atrocity which has been unexampled since the days of 
the Indian Mutiny. They are sufficient to cause a rude awakening. 

It is true that the excitement of which the murders were the 
outcome was shared by the Mahomedans of Poona. It is equally a 
fact that on the day the murders were committed there was taking 
place a riot in a far-distant part of the country, in which the Moslem 
inhabitants of Chitpur, near Calcutta, were chiefly concerned. With 
regard to the former, however, it must be noted that the grievance of 
the Mahomedans was one founded upon what they thought would be 
a desecration of their religious and senana customs by the operations 
of the Plague Relief Committee. Their Anjuman or Caste-association 
which is alleged to have supported the memorial against the work of 
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the committee to the Government of Bombay is a purely religious 
body, unlike the Mahratta Association, which drafted that document, 
and which is entirely political and Anglophobe in its constitution, pur- 
pose, and activity. The Chitpur riot, again, originated in a notion that 
a mosque, or the site of a mosque, was taken away unjustly from the 
Moslem community. So that, reprehensible as the action of the Ma- 
homedans of Poona as well as of Chitpur was, it is absolutely devoid 
of any political import. One can easily understand their irritation with 
regard to the plague relief operations, and their making common cause 
with their fellow-townsfolk in constitutionally expressing it to the head 
of the Administration. The fanaticism of the lower orders of Moslems 
about any fancied or real religious disadvantage imposed on them is a 
trait of their character which causes frequent trouble in India, no 
doubt, but which has in it no elements of political disaffection, nor 
dges it gather force by continual brooding, or by being directed against 
any particular object of vengeance like the Poona Brahmin’s unreason- 
ing hatred of the British suzerainty of India. No intentionally distorted 
accounts of the relief measures adopted by our officers appeared for 
months before the night of the assassination in Moslem journals con- 
ducted by educated men, as was the case in respect of the Deccanee 
papers ; no celebration of the accession of a Moghal ruler took place a 
week before, as did the Shivajee accession orgie at Poona; no Islamic 
‘professors ’’ inflamed the minds of the half-educated and student 
classes, as did the Maratta “ professors” of the Fergusson and other 
Colleges, counselling the murder of Englishmen, as they “had no 
charter from God to rule India.” Thus, although it might suit the 
new generation of Indian political agitators and their British apologists 
to justify and magnify their seditious pursuits by crediting occasional 
disturbances against order and peace, on the part of other sections of the 
Indian populations, to the same causes as they themselves affect, it is of 
the utmost importance to trace the real differences which distinguish 
the fitful eruptions that have always been one of the difficulties of our 
Indian Administration, from the settled, progressive disaffection which 
recently found expression in the cold-blooded assassination of Rand 
and Ayerst, and with the necessity of combating which we are at last 
face to face. 

The systematic teaching that has led up to this stage of the political 
agitator’s art in India dates back to scarcely more than a dozen years. 
It is very interesting to trace its origin, and not less surprising to 
recollect that the start and impulsion to it were furnished by a class of 
Englishmen who, untrained in those schools and uninfluenced by those 
social associations which form the character of the higher and middle 
classes of the British race, and untrammelled by the responsibilities of 
office, have not unoften contributed to raise friction between our Gov- 
ernment and fellow-subjects in India by giving unnecessary offence to 
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the natives in various ways. The movement which, contrary to the 
intention of its originators, has in the course of a little more than a 
decade, become in the hands of a few designing and ambitious indivi- 
duals a powerful engine for sowing the seeds of discontent throughout 
India under the guise and designation of a constitutional Congress, is 
synchronous with what was known, in the time of Lord Ripon’s Vice- 
royalty, as the campaign against the Ibert Bill. That measure evoked 
from the lower classes of the non-official European and Eurasian 
population throughout India an enraged opposition, utterly dispropor- 
tionate in its scope and fury to the harm, if any, which the measure 
could possibly have done them. It was mainly influenced by a mean 
prejudice against colour,—a prejudice which has done more than 
anything else in India to estrange the love and loyalty of our fellow- 
subjects there from the rule of Britain, and which is to-day dis- 
playing itself in our South African and other Colonies with like 
effect. And, unfortunately, that opposition was backed by a tumul- 
tuous combination of societies, which were specially brought into being 
by these misguided Indo-Britons under the uncalled-for nomenclature 
of “defence associations,” and which, under the pretext of carrying 
on a constitutional agitation, not only abused the Queen’s Vice-regent 
and his responsible advisers with the vilest slang, but actually threa- 
tened them with physical force, subjecting them, before 300 millions 
of Indian people, to indignities and fear of bodily harm. They pre- 
vailed for the time. But far-seeing men even then foretold that that 
unreasoning opposition and the lawless arts by which it was carried 
on would, before many years were over, recoil on the heads of its 
authors, and that this display of the low passions of the mob behind 
the respectable Western cover of a constitutional movement was, in the 
peculiar condition under which our Indian Empire is held, a terrible 
object lesson to impart to the huge mass which forms its population. 
The prediction was not long in being realised. 

In a few months the country was dotted over with little organiza- 
tions of young hot-headed natives, led by ambitious local politicians, 
who had learned from the agitation against the Ibert Bill that the 
persons who could speak in the name of a group against Govern- 
ment measures were the very ones whom high officials cared to 
consult and to compliment. Nearly every district started one or 
more vernacular journals, in which the opinions of these hungry 
Tappertits found expression unrestricted by either moderation of 
language or correctness of statements or responsibility of views and 
opinions; and these men, armed with the weapons which the unwise 
repeal of the Press law, which had recently been effected, made it 
possible for them to use without check or control, found it easy to 
convene at the end of every year a gathering, where the malcontents 
from all parts of the Empire could exchange notes regarding the short- 
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comings and misdeeds of the alien Government that held sway over 
them. Whether from want of due perception of the mischievous poten- 
tiality of what at the time must have seemed a puerile organization, 
or owing to the misapplication of the English gauge of liberty of the 
person and the press to the conditions of Kastern life, or to unwilling- 
ness to impose on natives that control which the Anglo-Indian oppo- 
nents of the Ibert Bill had demonstrated to the authorities they would 
not brook, the Government of India allowed this new movement to 
proceed. In its brief existence up to now it has assumed a hideous 
form and become the means of spreading broadcast the seeds of sedition 
which, it is useless to conceal, have begun to bear poisonous fruit; and 
it has already become the most grave problem of our Administration in 
India whether, with the prospect of its further and fuller development 
staring us in the face, we should by adhering strictly to English 
constitutional theories and traditions, inconsistent with the exercise of 
a benevolent autocracy over distant and heterogeneous peoples, allow 
that development to proceed ; or, by modifying those sentiments and 
traditions to suit the peculiar circumstances and requirements of our 
rule in India, give our great Eastern dependency the chance of enjoying 
permanently that state of peace and prosperity to which, through the 
instrumentality of our protective interference, she has succeeded after 
a long period of internecine warfare and desolating anarchy. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that the movement, the origin of 
which has just been traced, cannot be said to have, as yet, taken any 
firm root in most parts of India. In fact, it might be reasonably 
objected that in delineating its prospective influence and operation, 
there is credited to it here a measure of vitality and power it does not 
possess. It is true that its adherents are a few hundreds, and that 
except in a few centres, where the English-speaking Baboos’ and 
Mahratta Brahmins’ influence predominates, its hidden tenets and 
ulterior aims can find neither belief nor approval. Except the student 
class, and the generation, still young, which has tasted of European 
literary education, the rest of the people either do not realise what this 
political movement means, or do not want or care for it. No Rajah 
has joined it; no merchant or tradesman or artisan has taken part in 
its deliberations; the manly Rajput, and Sikh, and Punjaubee, from 
whose ranks the fighting strength of the Indian army is supplied 
and who furnish men of the type of Sir Pertap Singh, scoffs at it; 
the ryot or agriculturist hardly knows of its existence. ‘True. 
But the statesman and the administrator must look further ahead 
than the routine officer, or the writer on current polities, or even the 
ordinary politician is bound to do. He must take note of the forces that 
work on a people’s mind, not so much with reference to their effect 
in his own time as to their influence on the coming generations. His 
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duty is to judge of the movements of his day as they will affect the 
future destinies of the country. 

Viewing it from this point, it must be unhesitatingly affirmed that 
the new political era which dawned upon native India ten years ago 
can no longer be treated with real or affected indifference, but that, 
for better or for worse, the movement it has ushered in must be seri- 
ously reflected on, and a decision formed as to the way in which it 
must be treated in the future administration of that country. Its 
activity is carried on by two agencies—that of the native associations 
and the native press; and a cursory examination of both is essential 
for the determination of the place it must be allowed to occupy in the 
estimation of those who are responsible for the safety and well-being 
of our Indian fellow-subjects. Before the commencement of the new 
era there were associations as well as journals similar in outward 
form to those of the present day, but the distinctive feature of both 
was that they were neither entirely political in their character nor 
controlled by men who were antecedently discontented with British 
rule, and whose minds were inflamed with an inveterate hatred for 
their rulers. The men who guided the deliberations of those bodies 
and the policy of the papers were leading men of the different com- 
munities, loyal and devoted to British rule, exulting in the friendship of 
leading British officials, men who commanded, as they indeed deserved, 
the sympathy and respect of the Indian Governments. The planks of 
their public platform were social, municipal, and political; their 
reforming energies operated from within their own communities ; 
the functions they assumed were those of interpreters of the 
feelings and customs of their people to the administrators of the 
country, and of the motives and measures of the latter to their own 
communities. Their remonstrances with their British rulers in advo- 
cacy of the rights and privileges of their countrymen were always 
reasonable and respectful. Men like Raja Ram Mohun Roy and 
Kristodas Pal, of Bengal; Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Jagonath San- 
kerset, Bhau Daji, and Sorabjee Shapoorjee, in Bombay; Raja Sir 
T. Madhava Row, of Southern India, directed the consultations of 
those bodies and the utterances of the vernacular journals at that time. 
Since then a complete change has come over the scene. Some of these 
men, notably the last two of the above-named, lived to see the 
change and to bitterly deplore it. Sir Madhava Row was howled at 
and abused for raising his warning voice against the new spirit that 
he, with the clear perception of an experienced statesman, and a sage 
peering into futurity, saw coming over the rising generation. Sorabjee 
Shaponjee relinquished public life in face of the destructive tide of 
discontent which he saw would overwhelm the steady current of 
peaceful progress then already bearing his countrymen on to that goal 
which their Western rulers had fixed for them. 
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The new school of local politicians who, in succession to such men as 
have been named above, placed themselves at the helm of thought 
and aspirations as represented by the educated youth of India, cast 
off all that moderation and common sense which are the prominent 
traits in the character of the better classes of the Indian people. The 
example of the agitators against the Ripon régime, gave reality and 
living impulse to those sentimental and theoretical precepts which 
they had imbibed in their school-days from English classics regarding 
the rights and liberty of the subject, the freedom of speech and the 
Press, and the integrity of nations, without their being able to dis- 
criminate between the natural and physical constitution of a united 
and well-developed people and a disjointed, divided, and dwarfed 
conglomeration of such communities as form the populations of India. 
Unmindful of their own weaknesses, forgetting that centuries of cohe- 
sive progress must elapse before they could evolve out of those com- 
munities a united nation, one in sentiment and interests, if not in 
religion and language; oblivious of the fact that the child-widow 
and the infant wife and husband, the darkness of the purdah and 
the superstitious worship of earthly deities, must cease to check their 
growth towards a healthy manhood before they could aspire to the 
major privileges of such a nation,—this new race of latter-day poli- 
ticians has absorbed all its energies in hurrying on what it considers to 
be the march towards emancipation from the foreign oppressive yoke of 
their English rulers. In this purpose they have been egged on by a 
few British friends from various motives. Some of them are doubtless 
inspired by a sense of good-will towards India. There are others 
among them who, ambitious of prominence or notoriety, and finding 
that their mediocre abilities do not enable them to hold their own in 
the overcrowded sphere of public life in England, make India the 
stalking-horse on which to ride for the laurels of political fame. And 
there are others still who, in pursuit of their own selfish designs 
against the settled order of the realm, being ever on the watch to 
create difficulties and dangers, encourage the Indian agitator in his 
new task of propagating grievances, in order to raise one more thorn 
in the side of the Government of the day. The Indian politician, 
educated though he be, is not educated enough to discriminate 
between these new gods who bid for his worship. Enough for him to 
see a white face in frock-coat and hat abusing his own kith and kin, 
and conjuring up new causes of discontent; and nothing more is 
required to convince him beyond all reasoning and redemption that 
pestilence and famine, the poverty of the land, the enervating heat 
of his native climate, the inter-racial jealousies and quarrels between 
the different native communities, and the hundred and one causes 
which hamper his growth towards a lusty national manhood, are all 
due to the curse of a foreign domination. 
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Up to this point, however, the movement presented no formidable 
front. It was felt that after all the few hundred Baboos and Mahrattas 
who, under the direction of the small clique of their friends in this 
country, of which Sir William Wedderburn is the presiding genius, 
hold an annual picnic to declaim against the tyranny of theif rulers, 
would never raise a cyclone that would engulf the British Adminis- 
tration. This, at least, was the view held of the movement by the 
higher English officials, although many who knew India better and the 
quality of the soil in which the roots of this new teaching were being 
planted, were filled with misgivings for the future. Not only well- 
informed natives of the robust mould, who understood the workings 
of the mind of the youth of their country, brought promiscuously 
under the influence of European education, but observant English- 
men who could gauge the temper of the people among whom the 
best years of their lives had been spent, like Lord Roberts, foretold 
that the tolerance of unrestricted speech, the multiplicity of political 
societies, and the uncontrolled license of the Press, which followed in 
the wake of the new ebullition of so-called public opinion, would be 
mistaken by large masses of the population for timidity, and an 
admission of the charges levelled against our Administration. They 
were men capable of taking a true measure of the cunning tactics by 
which the pioneers of the agitation hoped ultimately to secure a large 
following, and raised their warning voice against the people of India 
being allowed to play with the edged tools of seditious conclaves of 
men bearing no good-will to British rule, and of the organs of the 
Press which they utilised to propagate their teaching. 

Against this note of warning it was contended that the political 
associations and the native journals were a safety valve, which allowed 
the natives to ventilate the hardships they suffered through the acts of 
their Government; and that it would be a serious mistake to close it, 
for the sores would only fester and break out the more dangerously at 
unexpected times and places. This—which, by the way, is the only 
argument that even the most ardent advocates of these disaffected 
societies and journals could advance in their favour—is a special 
plea adroitly put forward time after time before the British public, 
to tide over those periods of irritation which overtake it at some 
such act of perfidious treachery as was perpetrated at Poona on the 
night of the Jubilee. A little examination, however, into the history 
of these political organizations will make it clear that the alleged 
justification for their existence is fictitious and utterly unsupport- 
able. The first condition to the acceptance of the plea is a pre- 
supposition that numerous grievances have resulted from our rule, 
and that they are felt by large masses of our subjects in India. Is 
this the case ? 

The reply is furnished by the very character of the associations. 
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The numerical strength of their membership, which is the measure of 
the confidence they command, is despicably trivial. Sir William 
Wedderburn’s organ, a monthly journal called Jndia, regularly pub- 
lishes a list of the “ circles” or centres in which they flourish. It 
comprises forty-eight localities under “ jurisdictions,” which extend 
from North to South and East to West of the Continent. It gives 
the names of their secretaries in small type, the glory of big type 
being reserved for those who are the leading lights of the so-called 
“Indian National Congress,”’ under the wing of which, as a matter of 
course, these little political chickens gather. In spite of this brave 
show, admirably contrived to mislead the unwary and the ignorant, 
the number of individuals who represent the fighting strength of 
the Congress cult is barely a few hundreds, out of a population of 300 
millions, sorrowing day and night, as we are told, under the curse of 
British rule. Thanks to the systems of dispensing justice, of impart- 
ing instruction, and of relieving sickness, which we have established 
all over India, there are in every town some lawyers, schoolmasters, 
and doctors. These are the men who in a greater or less degree are 
educated in the colleges and schools of the Presidency towns, and 
they, and they alone for the most part, are the persons who consti- 
tute the political organizations which make up the list afore-mentioned. 
The inhabitants of the district which they are alleged to represent 
neither know nor care for them. If they form the channel of expres- 
sion of the people’s sufferings, how is it that the afflicted people do 
not flock to support them ? 

Next, let us take a brief survey of the native journals. Barring a 
few, scarcely half a dozen, the bulk of these papers lead a miserable 
existence. We have before us an authoritative list of the newspapers 
and periodicals of the Bombay Presidency, admittedly the most rich 
and advanced of all the large provinces into which India is divided. 
Their number is 211, of which 38 have a subscription list of 1,000 
copies and upwards, the largest figures being in respect of three 
weeklies; and 26 have no subscribers at all. Except three or four, 
the editors of which are paid a monthly salary of from Rs.200 to 
Rs.300 (£12 to £18 per mensum), the rest are edited by men whose 
literary services, as a rule, are not appraised at a higher value than 
£5a month. Their reporters and correspondents, when they have 
any, are paid at the rate of a few annas or pence per column. This 
could not be from an overflow of literary talent, for India is the least 
educated part of the British dominions, as those who are the foremost 
advocates of the liberty of the Press there themselves admit, and 
indeed complain, so that the valuation of the editorial skill given 
above has reference only to quality. 

Now, in this condition of vernacular journalism, is it reasonable to 
contend that these papers are the fair and legitimate exponents of 
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public opinion? If they were, would their editorial control be with 
men whose literary prowess is as a rule, and not as an exception, to 
be purchased at the rate of a pound a week, and would their readers 
be confined to a few hundreds? The fact is that most of the ver- 
nacular journals are of a very low type, and are conducted by igno- 
rant men, and blackmailers, as witness the twenty-six journals above 
alluded to as having no sale at all. In the hands of these men, they 
are merely the means to poison the people’s minds with a parrot-like 
repetition of the stock grievances, which the native Congress-wallahs, 
inspired by their British Committee, of which Sir William Wedder- 
burn is the guide, philosopher, and friend, are so fond of retailing ; 
or, worse still, in some cases they are instruments of a regular system 
of blackmailing, to which the Rajah, naturally anxious for his own 
reputation and that of his administration, the Sowar and the Shettia, 
who have to maintain their position and good name in their castes and 
communities, and even the native official, who dreads being constantly 
misrepresented to his superiors and humiliated before the people 
among whom he has to discharge his duties, all submit, by the pay- 
ment of just a few rupees. 

It is very well to say that against the attacks of these newspapers 
the Indian Penal Code can be put into operation. There are people 
who have tried experiments in that direction ; but after the worry 
and the expense of law proceedings, even the successful prosecutor 
derives little satisfaction in finding that his assailant, who is very 
often a man of straw, is sentenced to a term of simple imprisonment 
at the worst, during which he is lodged and fed better than when at 
large. If space permitted, many an amusing tale could be unfolded, 
and many more arguments advanced, to prove that the vernacular 
journalism of India is for the most part a tool in the hands of an 
irresponsible, vulgar, and unscrupulous body of men who, instead of 
giving vent to public feeling or expression to public opinion, use it 
to eke out a miserable livelihood by a persistent misrepresentation of 
the motives and measures of our rule, mistaken by their young 
vompatriots for patriotism, or by extorting money from persons of 
position and character, who are not yet inured to criticism as under- 
stood and tolerated by men of a larger civilisation than what we 
succeeded in planting in India. 

And these are the organs of the Press for which their patrons, 
under the plea that they are the voice of the populace, claim the free 
and full scope of liberty as known to us here. And no wonder! If 
that liberty, which has been for years turned into unbridled license, 
was denied ; if they were placed under such guidance as might lead 
the ignorant and honest writer to become well informed, and see the 
error of his ways, and come to a true understanding of the benevolent 
motives of the acts of our Government ; if they were subjected to such 
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control as might make it impossible for the disaffected editor to per- 
sistently retail imaginary grievances among a people who are content 
with their lot—they would cease to be the agencies which they at 
present are for the inculcation of those crude and conceited notions 
on which the Indian political agitator hopes to thrive. He is taught 
by his British wirepullers to sing ‘“‘ God save the Queen”’ at the end 
of every meeting where the most disaffected sentiments are pro- 
pounded. In like manner is the Indian journalist bidden to write a 
column of loyal effusion in honour of the Queen’s Jubilee, while 
filling the rest of the paper with a gross caricature of the measures 
taken by her representatives to arrest the evils of plague and assuage 
the distress of famine. 

Both the journalist and the congressite, it will be seen, have so far 
worked hand in hand ; and now they are both engaged in extenuating, 
and even glorifying, the assassination of Rand and Ayerst, and in 
defending the counsel given by Mahratta so/-disant professors to their 
students to become educated up to murdering their administrators 
wholesale, as did the revolutionists of France, calling it the “ removal 
of thorns in their way.” That system of education which the British 
carried to India, and that liberty of the Press, and freedom of speech 
which they bestowed on its people unrestricted, have trained up the 
rising generation, drawn under the influence of these “ civilising” 
agencies, to deeds and thoughts of this nature in the course of a 
few decades. These seem to all apearances to be an earnest of 
what might be expected in the future, if the causes that have led up 
to such results are not modified and restrained ; and we shall for the 
present anxiously wait and watch the action the Viceroy and _ his 
responsible advisers must now take to curb the insidious mission of 
the political societies and journals of India. There can be no longer 
any doubt that they call for stringent checks in the interest primarily 
of that vast dominion itself which, for weal or for woe, is indissolubly 
bound up with the British Empire, and which looks to her adminis- 
trators for guidance and security amid new forces that seek to mis- 
direct its awakening energies. 

M. M. BuownaccGRree, 





THE SULTAN AND THE CONCERT. 


M. Hawnoravx said the other day, in a burst of professional admira- 
tion, that one of the chief advantages enjoyed by Turkey in her 
recent conflict with Greece was that she had a statesman at the 
head of her affairs. In a measure this is true. Abdul Hamid’s 
statesmanship will not, perhaps, win a very glowing tribute from that 
“‘ permanent verdict of history’ on which, according to Mr. Curzon, 
the Concert of Europe relies for its vindication; but, within the limits 
of its somewhat narrow conceptions, it certainly has remarkable 
qualities. Finesse, tenacity, and even audacity, are there in abun- 
dance. Frivolous Turcophils have been known to detect in it a con- 
siderable sense of humour. It is unquestionably buttressed by an 
immense industry, and even its fundamental defect—the centralising 
and monopolising activity with which it covers and fills the whole 
field of policy and administration—has a valuable compensation in a 
rich store of practical experience, garnered during one-and-twenty 
eventful and perilous years. 

But for this latter resource, always more peculiarly the attribute of 
permanent Sovereigns than of passing Ministers, we should probably 
have long ago heard the last of the still pending Turco-Greek peace 
negotiations. It is notorious that there are two reasons for the 
long and tedious bargaining which Abdul Hamid has imported into 
the discussion of the proposals of the Powers, especially so far as they 
relate to the rectification of the frontier. In the first place, he has a 
vivid recollection of the protracted negotiations to which that very 
frontier gave rise some seventeen years ago, and has been guiding his 
present action by the light of his experiences on that occasion ; in the 
second place, he has closely studied the inner history of the European 
Concert, and he knows that not only does it dread the very idea of 
applying force to him, but that its chief object has hitherto been to 
shield him from coercion. 

Lord Connemara recently expressed surprise that the conferences at 
Top-Haneh should have occupied a much longer time than the Con- 
gress of Berlin, although the latter dealt with problems of much 
greater magnitude and complexity. The comparison, however, is 
scarcely a fair one. In 1878 the defendant in the great inter- 
national lawsuit was Russia and not Turkey. Moreover, if the Berlin 
Treaty took only a month to conclude, a very much longer period 
was required to impose its complete acceptance on the Porte. Thus 
when in virtue of that instrument the Powers undertook to obtain from 
Turkey a new frontier for Greece, the negotiations did not occupy a 
matter of seventy days, but rather more than four years, and even 
then they ended in a compromise. The Powers at Berlin not only 
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proposed to give Thessaly to Greece, but also a large slice of Epirus, 
including Janina and Metzovo. This was resisted by the Sultan, and 
he succeeded in completely tiring out Europe. “ Ultimately the 
Powers,” writes Professor Holland, “ having ascertained the maximum 
that could be gained from Turkey by merely diplomatic pressure, 
offered this to the Greek Government in a collective note in substitu- 
tion of the line as drawn by the Conference.”' The final settlement 
was not arrived at until November, 1882. 

The Sultan has had this precedent in his mind throughout the pre- 
sent negotiations. Taken in conjunction with the apparently invin- 
cible repugnance to coercion manifested by the Continental Powers 
during the Armenian crisis, it is not surprising that it should have 
suggested to him very large pretensions. The wonder is that he 
should have realised so soon the danger he was courting. As a matter 
of fact his calculations lacked subtlety and detachment. Their fatal 
defect was that they ignored the difference between the circumstances 
in which the frontier question arose in 1878-1882 and those which 
govern it to-day. At the time of the Berlin Treaty the Powers were 
free to do as they pleased. Moreover, the territories with which they 
were dealing were Turkish, and their natural and traditional bias 
under such circumstances was to get rid, wherever possible, of the 
incurable mismanagement of the Ottoman. In the present case they 
have been acting on behalf of a third party, whose interests they had 
pledged themselves to protect, and the territory they have been dis- 
cussing was already Christian, while the claimant to it was the Turk. 
Hence had they yielded they would have covered themselves with 
shame, for they would have betrayed a helpless State which they had 
encouraged to rely on their friendly interest, and at the same time 
would have abjured the highest principle of their Eastern policy. 

The Sultan’s view of the impotence of the Concert has precisely 
the same merits and defects as his reliance on the lessons of the 
frontier negotiations of 1878-82. 

The Concert of Europe, as it exists at the present moment, was 
constituted for no other purpose than to safeguard Europe from a 
general war, by preventing disturbances of the status quo in the East 
through the forcible intrusion of any unlicensed Power or Powers in 
the domestic concerns of the Ottoman Empire. It is curious how 
this fact—duly recorded and easily ascertainable though it is—has 
been ignored by the general public and the great majority of its other- 
wise qualified instructors. Partizans and critics of the Concert alike 
seem to take it for granted that the main object of the Federated 
Powers, as Lord Salisbury has called them, is to tranquillise the East 
by bullying or cajoling the Sultan into schemes of administrative 
reform, and any less lofty purpose is only attributed to them by way 
of vituperation. The truth, however, is that the single, real, and 


(1) Holland: The European Concert in the Eastern Question, p. 26. 
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avowed purpose for which the Powers originally united themselves 
was to preserve the peace of Europe by maintaining the territorial 
status quo in the East, and that the campaign for administrative reforms 
has been pursued by them only in so far as it was calculated to serve 
that purpose and to assure their own solidarity. If the British 
public does not know this, the Sultan, at any rate, is well aware of it. 

It may be worth while to recall the facts on which this view of the 
Concert is based. 

Towards the end of 1894 Lord Kimberley invited Russia and 
France, who were the only two Powers besides England possessing 
Consuls at Erzeroum, to join in an inquiry into the wholesale 
massacres of Armenians at Sassoon. At the same time he informed 
all the signatory Powers of the Treaty of Berlin that he reserved to 
himself the power of appealing for their judgment on the facts which 
the inquiry might disclose.’ Owing to the excitement in England at 
the time, this step was viewed with undisguised misgiving by Russia 
and Austria, the two Powers chiefly interested in the peace of the Kast, 
and their views naturally governed the attitude of their less directly 
interested allies. Hence from the very beginning England was, for 
all practical purposes, isolated. Russia, however, grudgingly accepted 
the invitation, stipulating that no political question should be raised.? 
Austria declined to have anything to do with it because she was 
convinced that the inquiry would prove either useless or dangerous.° 

The result of the investigation was to show that not only terrible 
barbarities had been committed, but that the Armenians were the 
victims of a monstrously oppresive administrative system. England 
consequently proposed that the three Powers should draw up a 
scheme of reforms which the Sultan should be asked to sanction. 
Russia threw difficulties in the way from the beginning, but she 
continued her co-operation, apparently because she was afraid of leav- 
ing England a freehand. Ultimately the Sultan declined to sanction 
the proposed reforms, and the contest which thereupon arose between 
him and the Three Powers gave rise to fanatical rioting among the 
Mussulmans of Trebizond and Constantinople. 

This extension of the disorders to European Turkey thoroughly 
alarmed Austria. Already in July, 1895, it had been whispered 
that Bulgaria was disposed to stir up the Macedonians to claim their 
rights, and it was quite on the cards that the growing unrest in 
Turkey would produce an insurrection in that turbulent province. 
Rightly or wrongly, both Austria and Russia regard the probability 
of such an insurrection with the gravest apprehension. They con- 
sider it would be certain to bring about a convulsion in the Balkans 

(1) Blue Book: Turkey, No. 1 (1895), part 1, p. 43. (2) Ibid, p. 48. 

(3) The full text of Count Kalnoky’s despatch is not given in the Blue Books, but 
the missing passages are supplied in Count Goluchowski’s speech to the Delegations in 


June, 1896. (See Neue Freie Presse, June 10, 1896.) 
(4) French Yellow Book: Affaires Arméniennes (1895-7). p. 83. 
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which would inevitably involve them, and through them the whole of 
continental Europe, in war. In order to conjure this peril Austria 
persuaded her allies to intervene at Constantinople, and as the safest 
course was to obtain some sort of satisfaction for England they joined 
her and her ostensible associates, France and Russia, in urging the 
Porte to at once sanction the scheme of reforms.'| The Sultan was 
not slow to perceive the real motive of the thus resuscitated European 
Concert. He sanctioned the reforms, well knowing that he would 
not be compelled to put them in force, and to this day his prevision 
has been justified. 

All this is clearly set forth in official despatches and published 
speeches. The intervention of Austria and her allies of the Triple 
Alliance was not at all actuated by a desire to serve the Armenians, 
but was solely dictated by the necessity of ending a crisis which, as 
Count Goluchowski frankly told Sir E. Monson, had begun to 
threaten the material interests of the Dual Monarchy.’ Its object 
was to assure the tranquillity of Macedonia, and to appease Great 
Britain, who had already quarrelled twice with Russia over a proposal 
to coerce Turkey, and who was suspected by all the Powers of con- 
templating some form of isolated action which might set the whole 
East in a blaze.* 

The thin disguise thrown over this policy was not maintained long. 
Soon it became clear that England would not rest satisfied with the 
Sultan’s paper reforms. The excitement in England was increasing, 
and Lord Salisbury found himself compelled once more to sound 
the Powers in regard to coercion. Austria then assumed the ré/e of 
the sympathetic but expostulatory friend. So sympathetic was she 
that at first Lord Salisbury had serious hopes of winning her over to 
his views.* Sir E. Monson thus reports a conversation he had with 
Count Goluchowski on January Ist, 1896 :— 

“ His Excellency deplored that beyond making representations the Powers can 
do nothing for the Armenians, of whom several thousands may now be computed 
to have perished by violence ; while the rigours of winter, bringing famine, want 
of shelter and warmth, in fact destitution in its most appalling shape, might be 
calculated to destroy many more before the return of spring. In presence of this 
heartrending prospect, said Count Goluchowski, it is intelligible that numbers 
of humane people are revolted at the idea that Europe is powerless, and, regardless 
of consequences, would wish that action should be taken by some, or even by one 
of the Powers, to put a stop to the extermination of the miserable Armenians. 
3ut practical statesmen are bound to consider the situation from another stand- 
point, and to face the certainty that the conflicting interests, which are only con- 
ciliated by the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire as it stands, would at once, if 
the latter were threatened by coercive measures, be brought into active opposition, 
with infinitely more calamitous results to humanity at large than even the 
savageries now being perpetrated on this wretched people.” ® 


(1) Blue Book, Turkey, No. 2 (1896), pp. 43, 63. (2) Ibid. 
3) Goluchowski’s speech at Delegations, svpra. 
i) Blue Book, Turkey, No. 2 (1895), p. 289. (5) Ibid, p. 282. 
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The pathetic rectitude of this remonstrance had little effect on 
Lord Salisbury, who once more urged upon the Powers the necessity 
of finding a remedy for the growing anarchy. Jussia again refused, 
and Count Goluchowski, hardening his susceptible heart in deference 
to his duty as a practical statesman, joined Prince Lobanoff in 
admonishing Greece, Roumania, Bulgaria, and Servia not to worry the 
Porte, and especially not to exhibit any inflammatory sympathy with 
the inconveniently restless Macedonians." From that moment the 
Macedonian synthesis explains the whole conduct of the Powers. 

It is needless to pursue the story of the Concert further. This 
rapid but authentic summary will suffice to indicate its real nature, 
and to explain why the Sultan stands so little in awe of it. It is 
curious to remember that this league for abandoning the Armenians 
and protecting the Sultan was called into being by the late Liberal 
Cabinet. One can understand the bitterness of Lord Kimberley’s 
recent declaration that for the future the Liberal party will wash 
its hands of the doctrine of the integrity of Turkey. He must, 
indeed, feel that the catalogue of iniquities with which Mr. Bryce 
lately charged the Concert rests heavily on his own soul.” 

Still, as in the case of the precedent for the frontier negotiations, 
the Sultan’s reliance on the impotence of the Concert to bring any 
serious pressure to bear upon him may easily be carried too far. 
There is a skeleton in the cupboard of the Federated Powers which 
causes them occasional cold shivers, and forces them every now and 
again to acts of piety. Lord Salisbury is that skeleton—figuratively 
speaking, of course. If he has remained in the Concert despite its 
scarcely disguised design to muzzle him, it is obviously because he 
can better serve the cause of humanity within it than outside. He 
keeps the question of reforms in Turkey alive by continually pegging 
away at it, and by refusing to take No for an answer. He holds 
the Powers in a perpetual state of nervousness by his almost invari- 
able criticisms of their projects, sometimes by his direct opposition 
to them. More than once he has wanted to undertake the task of 
dealing with the Sultan single-handed, and the Powers are haunted 
by the dread lest one of these days he should act without consulting 
them. The result is that his victories over the Concert have been 
neither few nor insignificant. Let me give a poignée of examples. 

There is an impression abroad that when the Sultan was persuaded 
by a personal appeal from the Tsar to give way to the Powers on 
the question of the Second Guardships, Russian diplomacy scored a 
triumph. Asa matter of fact the triumph was England’s. So far 
from the contrary being true, Russia had actually proposed to the 
Powers to abandon their demand, but had been met by Lord 
Salisbury with a curt refusal. The British Premier did more than 


(1) Blue Book, Turkey, No. 2 (1896), p. 292. (2) Times, June 8, 1897. 
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refuse: on the 6th December, 1895, Sir E. Monson made a com- 
munication to Count Goluchowski, the substance of which he thus 
reported :— 


‘*T hinted that Her Majesty’s Government might not be inclined to concur in 
accepting such a rebuff as would be involved in a desistance from the thorough 
execution of the original project ; and that, unless the situation at Constantinople 
in regard to the second stationnaires were speedily cleared, they would very pro- 
bably come forward with proposals for such action as, while in no way infringing 
the special treaty provisions which protect Constantinople from maritime menace, 
would show the Sultan that he is not invulnerable outside his capital.” ! 


The effect of this sensational hint was electrical. What Count 
Goluchowski told his good friends in St. Petersburg is not recorded, 
but on the 10th December Lord Salisbury received the following 
telegram from Sir Philip Currie :— 


“ Sultan has given way about stationnaires in consequence of representations of 
Russian Ambassador. Admiral has been informed and has been asked to make 
arrangements,’’? 


Again, during the whole of the Cretan trouble and the Greco- 
Turkish War Lord Salisbury was the only friend of the Greeks and 
Cretans within the Concert, and he managed to render them several 
very substantial services. Before the war—in the middle of last 
year—he succeeded in defeating the two Austrian proposals for the 
blockade of Crete, although all the other Powers were in favour of 
them. On that occasion, also, there was some plain speaking. Baron 
de Courcel sent to M. Hanotaux an account of an interview on the 
subject of the second of these proposals which took place between 
Lord Salisbury and the Austrian Chargé d’ Affaires. 

‘*Malgré V’insistance du Chargé d’affaires austro-hongrois, Lord Salisbury s’est 
nettement refusé 4 coopérer i un plan de ce genre. Ila fait remarquer que la pro- 
position autrichienne comportait une véritable intervention en faveur du Sultan 
contre les chrétiens. . . . Une telle maniére de procéder, contraire aux principes 
généraux de la politique de la Grande-Bretagne, serait particulitrement inaccept- 
able dans 1’état actuel de l’opinion anglaise, aprés ce qu’avaient fait les Turcs en 
Arménie.”? 

This must have been pleasant reading to M. Hanotaux, who only 
a few days before had declared himself in favour of the blockade.‘ 

Again, the autonomy of Crete, when in the fulness of time it is 
realised, will be entirely due to Lord Salisbury. The landing of 
Colonel Vassos in the island provoked an outburst of violent wrath 
from the five Powers, and there was at once a chorus of demands for 
blockades and other forms of coercion. The Emperor of Germany 
harangued the Ambassadors at Berlin about the “felonious in- 
activity” of the Powers, and no doubt said severer things of the 

(1) Blue Book, Turkey, No. 2 (1896), p. 211. (2) Ibid, p. 207. 

(3) F. Y. B., Affaire de Créte (Juin, 1894—Fev., 1897), p. 185. [(4) Zdid, p. 160. 
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Greeks and Cretans.' Lord Salisbury, however, refused to listen to 
anything until the destiny of the Cretans was settled, and he bluntly 
told Baron de Courcel that he would make no representations at 
Athens until he could assure the King that in no event would 
Crete be again allowed to be au bon plaisir du Sultan.” 

Another success of Lord Salisbury was the defeat of the unanimous 
schemes of the Powers for the blockade of the Pirzeus and Volo.? In 
this case he would, perhaps, have been better advised had he con- 
sented to put Greece in a strait-jacket, as he afterwards phrased it, 
but it is incontestable, as he explained to the French Ambassador, 
that English public feeling was strongly opposed to using force 
against Greece, while Turkey was allowed to go unmolested in spite 
of her enormities in Armenia. 

The moral of this little recital of our Turcophobe successes within 
the Concert—and they do not exhaust the catalogue—is that even 
if the Powers had been disposed to let the Sultan have his way 
with regard to the pending Treaty of Peace, they would probably 
soon have had to reconsider their view in face of the feeling which 
exists in England on the subject, and which Lord Salisbury is not 
likely to betray. The fact that our excitement and remonstrances 
proved unavailable in the Armenian question need not affect this 
view. Our campaign for reforms in Armenia brought us into 
direct conflict with Russia, who, for the peace of her own frontier, 
and for the safety of her own territorial aspirations, was resolved that 
no such concessions as we contemplated should be made to the 
Armenians. The Turkish claim to Thessaly, however, did not 
affect the material interests of any of the Powers. Hence, if no 
higher motive moved them, when they had to choose between isolated 
action by Great Britain and coercion applied by the whole Concert, the 
sordid rule of the lesser evil would have led them on the right path. 

On the whole, then, there is no need to despair of the ultimate fate 
of the Turco-Greek Treaty. Even the suggestion which is so often 
emphasised in the newspapers, that because Edhem Pasha has 200,000 
men in Thessaly, the work of expelling him would be very difficult, 
is really not an important consideration at all. No one knows better 
than the Sultan that his armies can be made to evacuate Thessaly 
without a single foreign soldier being landed in the province. Did 
he not drive Colonel Vassos and his army out of Crete without 





sending a single redif'to the island ? DirLomaticvs. 
(1) F. Y. B., Affaires d’Orient (Fev.—Mai, 1897), p. 59. (2) Ibid, p. 73. 


3) Ibid, pp. 156, 187, 205, 217. 
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